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MOTHERHOOD. 


BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE, 








ABH! little bird upon the nest, 

What is it trembles at thy breast ? 
What is it thrills the tiny round 

With pulsing, faint, reluctant sound ? 
What muffled stroke of fate draws near 
The eager seuse is strained to hear ? 


Oh! mother-bird, a quivering part 

Of every vital throb thou art; 

The tap that shakes the brittle shell 
Must shake thy being’s walls as well ; 
For that which wakes to life wakes thee ; 
It is the call of destiny. 


What strange, new self has seized thy life ? 
Is care thy portion, timid wife ? 

For this alone the sticks were laid, 

For this the hollowed nest was made, 

That at that tender heart should lie 
Earth’s deep, unfathomable mystery. 


AMHERST, Mass. 
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THE TRUANT. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE, 








A TRUANT out of school am I 
Who will not learn from bookish men ; 
On grassy banks all day I lie. 
The wrens and sparrows saunter by, 
And all their frugal ways I ken. 
I sun myself each sunny day ; 
Still, as the moments go their way, 
New joys and thrillings they bestow ; 
I never heed how fast they go; 
And every happy morn I cry, 
Who leads so blithe a life as I? 


I live content; I beauty have ; 

I give my love to all who crave. 

The birds, the flowers, the cheerful sun, 
The woods, are free to every one. 

Then are you sad? Go view the sky 
And live as blithe a life as I. 


SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. VA. 
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THE LAUGHING BROOK. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


‘* BROWN little sprightly, chattering brook, 
’Tis forty summers since last’ we met, 

You with the fish, I with the hook,— 
And, as I live, you’re laughing yet! 





“Hoary infant! Still at your play ? 
Has nature nothing for you to do? 
I’ve borne the yoke this many a day 
Since I prattled and splashed with you. 


“Come! Is the witch-pot foaming still ? 
The sweet-flag-root, is it here or gone ? 

Has Moonshine Gabriel built his mill ? 
And the Big Trout, does he live on ?” 


Gravely the banker dressed his hook,— 
Softly stole to the haunts of yore ; 
The last I heard was the roguish brook, 
Laughing still, as it laughed before ! 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass, 





PRACTICAL STEPS TOWARD UNION. 


BY THE REV. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, D.D. 





Ir is a question with some of us, who have been 
preaching and talking Christian Union for a quarter 
century, if the time is not ripe for something practical 
in this direction. So far, fine words have buttered no 
parsnips ; and, tho the spirit of union is in the air, to 
the many it is merely an iridescent vision. And yet, 
might not an alliance be struck between the Christians, 
the Free Baptists and the Congregationalists, with profit 
to all concerned? These bodies already possess much in 
common; and each, so far as I know them, permits 
wider divergence of doctrinal sentiment in its own 
membership than exists between the denominations as 
such, And overtures of organic union have been made, 
notably between the Christians and Free Baptists, which 
were progressing finely until suddenly terminated in 
1886, and still more recently in the utterance of the last 
Triennial Council of the Congregationalists, respecting 
possible union with the Free Baptists. This expression 
reopens the whole subject and calls for some response. 

In the light of recent experiences in these affairs, it 
may be taken for granted that direct organic union 
between either two of these denominations may not be 
immediately expected. Three barriers intervene. 

1, The attitude of doctrinal extremists who, from 
loyalty to their own past, will stfenuously oppose any 
movement that fails to support the doctrinal positions 
with which they have been identified. 

2. The tendency of denominational life to self-perpet- 
uation. A denomination is an organism. The more 
vigorous its growth the more jealously it resists self- 
effacement, 

8. The conservatism of fixed capital as invested in 
publishing houses, mission boards, theological semina- 
ries and the like. Many of these trusts are held on 
terms which require a continuity of denominational 
existence. In consequence, any activity from these 
sources may be relied on as inimical to organic union. 
So much being understood, it remains to inquire if 
some arrangement may not be reached which shall 
secure some of the benefits of union while not disturbing 
property interests or overturning the formal existence of 
the denominations affected. The steps toward such a 
consu'nmation would be : 

1. Recognition, by prominent men in the three bodies 
mentioned, that such an alliance would be profitable 
and practicable. 

2. A conference of such leading men to discuss and 
lay out a basis of alliance, not doctrinal, but practical, 
and covering the points desired. 

3. The understanding that the basis is to become 
operative only when ratified by the highest governing 
bodies of the three denominations. 

4. The points to- be reached to be something as fol- 
lows: 

(a) A proviso recognizing that the three bodies are in 
alliance, that they have common interests, and 
that they are to labor for the promotion of the 
common welfare, without detriment to denominational 
institutions as at present constituted, such as confer- 
ences, associations, publishing houses and theological 
seminaries; all of which are to be unaffected by the 
alliance, until time demonstrates the feasibility of Qoser 
union. 

(b) That in consequence of the alliance, as church 
members make changes of residence, they be encour- 
aged to choose a church home in the alliance, in prefer- 
ence over any other. The saving in membership under 
a compact of this tenor should soon show a marked gain 
to the churches. 

(c) That ministers be free to accept calls from any 
church, er churches, within the alliance limits; feeling 

the same liberty in so doing, as if making change within 
their -own denomination; and that, while remaining 
within the alliance, their names be retained on their own 
denominational lists, as if still working exclusively with 
their own people. 
Could some such plan be adopted by these three de- 
nominations, it would mark a new era in the Church. 
At once we could feel that we were making progress in 
the recognition of Christian brotherhood. The smaller 
churches, which are clamoring for pastors, could unite 
in calling a minister more able than could be supported 
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because their gifts are hardly fitted for present relations, 
could have wider range, with better prospect of service, 
One can easily perceive obstacles to the plan proposed ; 
but it is submitted with the conviction that ther are 
none, which a brave Christian spirit and devotion to the 
Master may not easily overcome, Grant that it may be 
a dream, but how we would welcome the dawn of the 
new century, if it were to present this dream as a reality. 
May it not be hoped that brethren in the three denom- 
inations mentioned will give the proposition their prayer- 
ful attention? 

LEWISTON, ME. 
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LET THE RICH BEAR THEIR SHARE OF 
BURDENS. 


BY BISHOP ATTICUS G, HAYGOOD, D.D, 


ONE of the occasions of discontent among the masses 

of working people in the United States to-day, to say 

nothing of European countries, is the firm conviction 

poor people have that the very rich do not bear their 

share of the burdens of government. 

The General Government derives its income from a 

tariff on imported goods and the tax, collected by the 

internal revenue department, from certain domestic 

products, chiefly tobacco and liquors. 

What proportion of the money the tariff laws collect is 

paid by the laboring class, is more than this writer 

knows—he suspects they pay most of it; there are-so 

many poor people. Experts could give a rational esti- 
mate if they took the pains. That the laboring people 
pay most of the internal revenue cannot be questioned ; 
and this isno honor to them. If the laboring people 
really knew how much they pay in both forms of taxa- 
tiou they would at first be stunned; then they would 
explode. When they do, it will be no small matter for 
discussion at dinner tables—between courses. 

When it comes to State, county and municipal taxes, 
workingmen believe sincerely and profoundly that they 
pay more than theirshare. While they believe this their 
discontent abides ; while they believe it every other oc. 
casion for misunderstanding and conflict between capital 
and labor is exaggerated, and every strife is exasperated. 
At such a time as this he is silly who is content to leave 
unremoved any removable occasion of antagonism 
between labor and capital. 

When a very rich man dies and his will shows his dis- 
position of many millions, while the tax lists only show 
that he paid taxes on a hundred thousand or so, the peo- 
ple cannot be persuaded that he bore his part of public 
burdens. Does any rational man believe that he did? 

Weare told that the very rich, as a rule, have their 
money invested in corporations, and that the head mana- 
gers return the property of the stockholders and that the 
tax is paid by the company’s treasurer. Doubtless there 
is truthin this statement. 

But, right or wrong, the masses of the people do not 
believe that the great corporations, representing millions 
on millions, do actually pay into the public treasury 
their proportion of the taxes. Does anybody believe it? 
Do the great corporations believe it themselves? If they 
do pay their share the men who compose these cor- 
porations, of all men in the world, have reason to make 
it so plain that the people may see it and be sure of it. 
For the people do not believe it. They are firmly per- 
suaded that by the arts of bookkeeping and other diplo- 
matic and influential methods the big rich and the great 
corporations pay a great deal less than their proportion 
of the taxes necessary to maintain government and pro- 
tection for the wealthy as well as the poor; and that by 
bearing less than their share of public burdens they 
increase the load of the ‘‘common people” and of the 
poor, who already have more than they can bear with 
comfort, who only know how to make honest returns of 
taxable property and pay the amount that comes to them. 

Weare told-that many hundred millions are in non- 
taxable Government bonds. Nobody who knows what 
he is talking about proposes to tax the bonds issued for 
the national defense ; but the statement does not make 
life’s burden less to the poor—and most people are poor. 

All these things are against the peace we long to see 
in the social order. They add impulse to the movement 
that organizes labor against capital. They are fuel to 
the red-hot fire that threatens social conflagration, 

As long as the masses believe that the system of gov- 
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its natural operation, ‘‘the rich richer and the poor 
poorer,” there will be no peace; only a misleading truce 
now and then, as the convenience or necessities of those 
in conflict may make desirable. It is not in human na- 
ture that there should be peace as long as this formula 
of discontented labor is true, or as long as the people be- 
lieve it is true. lf it be true there ought to be no peace 
till the wrong is righted. 

When a man goes out of this world owning many mil- 
lions of dollars up till his last gasp, and the people do not 
see how and where he pays his proportion of the taxes, 
so long will discontented men, so long will just and good 
men, raise questions that turn the search-lights upon 
the whole system under which we ‘‘do grvan, being 
burdened.” , 

We may recognize the genius that develops vast indus- 
tries and wisely handles great properties, and understand 
full well that such careers add, in an indirect way, to the 
general welfare, without so blinding our moral vision as to 
‘call evil good and good evil”—against which bad custom 
(*‘ the fatal Imposture and Force of Words,” Robert South 
names it) an ancient prophet thundered as,a wrong to 
mankind and an offense to Heaven. 

Let every man protected by Government pay his share 
of the expense of government. If A is worth $1,000, and 
pays one per cent, to government, his tax receipt shows 
that he paid $10; if B is worth $10,000,000, let his receipt 
show $100,000. There should be no difficulty about this. 
A full statement of what B does pay would be interest- 
ing and instructive reading. Whether it would be of a 
pacifying sort would depend upon the text. 

This discussion does not come within the diameter of 
the earth’s orbit of the Gospel principle that the rich 
ought to bear a larger proportion of the cost of civiliza- 
tion than the poor. For some mysterious reason law- 
makers seem to believe that government cannot lay ove 
per cent. upon a cottage and two per cent. upon a 
palace. The principle of ad valorem seems to be con- 
sidered as a sort of sacred ‘‘ ark of the covenant.” But 
no matter what lawmakers believe, or political econo- 
mists teach, the Gospel law—and this is the law of life, 
pre-eminently civilized life—is plain enough; people 
shonld pay in proportion to their ability to pay. 

The Gospel law lays the burden of the percentage of 
giving on conscience, and gauges liberality, not by what 
is given, but by what is left. 

The poor man, with a $1,000 home and rarely more 
than $1,000 income, paid $10 tax and had $990 left, 
pinching all round to live at all, and not a dollar for in- 
crease. And nearly always this poor man has a house- 
ful of children; generally this very rich man very few. 

Let an illustration from an actual case end this paper. 
In a Western State is a great landowner—his name 
could be given if it served any useful end—who pays 
taxes on a hundred thousand acres of land. It is within 
a few miles of a growing and already populous city. He 
is allowed—under the prevailing iniquities and rascali- 
ties—to ‘‘ give this land in” at $10 per acre; his selling 

rice for it is $150 per acre ; he is actually selling twenty 
acre lots at this rate. When the buyer puts a cabin— 
costing from $100 to $800—upon his little twenty-acre 
home, he is taxed according to the worth of his prop- 
erty ! 

When the great land-baron does not actually name 
the value of his land for taxation, he is practically al- 


lowed to dictate ‘‘the figure” to the assessor. Why? 
Because he is rich. 
This sort of injustice makes ‘‘ wise men mad.” If one 


of these poor men took the big man’s place and the rich 
man his, clamorsabout injustice would rend the skies. ‘ 
St. Paul teaches masters to give to their servants that 
which is ‘‘ just and equal.” Government should not do 
less. 
The inequality of public burdens is at the bottom of 
the movement toward a “‘ graduated income tax.” 
OxForD, Ga. 
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AN AMERICAN ASPECT OF HAWAIIAN AN- 
NEXATION. 





BY ANNA L. DAWES. 





THE many advantages possessed by the Sandwich Is- 
lands, their commercial possibilities and importance, 
their strategic necessity to us, their own desire and need, 
create a sufficient reason for a close political connection 
with the United States; but it is true that they do not 
furnish an argument for annexation alone. The ques- 
tion is pertinent, Why not let them remain under some 
form of native government? A chief reason for annex- 
ation lies deeper than any surface advantage to them or 
to us, and in this view of the case our own political 
health—perhaps our political safety—depends upon the 
principles underlying this question. We are met here 
to-day with the problem of our whole future policy as a 
nation. It may be that we should prefer to postpone 
the settlement of that policy, but for good or for ill it has 
appeared at our door and must be met. The size of the 
nation, the importance or advantage of its acquisition, 
are minor questions compared to that which lies behind 
them, Can we grow? Whether we will or not, we must 
settle that question now and here. 

Heretofore it has been the happy lot of the United 
States to deal with internal affairs only, and along the 





lines of our first procedures. Awful and unexpected 
strains have fallen upon us, it is true, new interpretations 
amounting in fact to new articles of our political char- 
ter have been drawn from new conditions, new exigen- 
cies have been met with new ideas ; but never yet have 
we been obliged to depart from our original idea, from 
the plan of government under which the nation was 
born; but the question now arises and must be faced— 
indeed, it has long been waiting round the corner, and 
has even peered into the window now and again—Can we 
adapt a representative government to large areas and 
distant localities, or must it be always a form of govern- 
ment restricted to a locality, confined in some fashion 
within local bounds? We have already met the cognate 
question whether it must be confined to a homogeneous 
population. With the largest courage we have said that 
a representative government is large enough and free 
enough and infinitely adaptable enough to meet the strain 
put upon it by the vast and ill-conditioned multitudes 
that daily fling themselves against it from all the cor- 
ners of the globe. And we have tried to say to the im- 
migrant that, come how or whence he should, come he 
might, if only he came to be part and parcel of our rep- 
resentative system, but come he should not in any other 
form. It is along these lines, if we would but see it, 
that immigration can safely be restricted or encouraged, 
not along any arbitrary distinction of color or race or 
personal condition. But already entangled by false steps 
and by demagogic blindness over the problem of the size 
and nature of our population, we are met by the further 
question, Can we grow? It is a truism to say that we 
could not live a decade if we did not grow in some fash- 
ion ;-but it is possible to confine ourselves to our present 
area, and for some time to come, at least, to grow from 
the inside, The problem is no easy one to be met with a 
snap judgment. If we are to contine strictly and purely 
a representative government, we must confine ourselves 
both to our present area and to aslow, natural growth. 
The size of a future Congress, when the great Western 
States shall be inhabited like Massachusetts, is an abso- 
lute bar to sucha government. And ceriainly if we are 
to have any due representation at all, 150,000 is quite 
small enough fora single district. Moreover, if the basis 
of representation becomes much larger the great interior 
basin—Illinois, Alabama, Ohio, to say nothing of New 
England and the smaWer Eastern States, will suffer seri- 
ously in all their national interests. Itis one of the chief 
values of our system that the interests of one section 
shall check and control the interests of every other, thus 
leading us along that via media which is the way of 
safety for States. If we lose the considerable repre- 
sentation of the East, we have lost what is of inestimable 
value to our whole people. 

The difficulties, practical, theoretical, even geograph- 
ical, of governing too large a territory upon strictly rep- 
resentative principles, are too obvious to require anything 
more than suggestion. But, meanwhile, we talk of 
* manifest destiny,” and dream of Canada. There are 
few of us that do nct think in our heart of hearts that 
Mexico will drop into our lap some day. Just now we 
think it not worth having, and do not care to have it! 
But once let it become a great and powerful nation be- 
tween us and the commerce of the Pacific, crowding 
through the coming canal, and what view should we take ? 
Some of the West Indies at least we must have hereafter 
—all of us know that since the ignominious loss of San 
Domingo. Alaska we have bought, and Nova Scotia we 
are reaching out after in the practical fashion of modern 
business methods. But these things cannot be without 
some modification of our present system ; notice it is not 
our present policy that must be modified, but our present 
system. It is not a matter of administration, it is a 
question of constitutional adaptation. We must be con- 
tent to be one of many powers, great and small, dividing 
the Western Hemisphere as the Eastern is divided,with 
all the difficulties and complications implied by that situ- 
ation ; or we must find some way to make our system 
meet the question of territorial growth, and some method 
of colonial government. 

It may be said that a Protectorate will meet all the 
conditions, and that without the difficulties (which it is 
granted are many) or any disadvantage, we may reap 
all the advantages of union. This is not true as regards 
the commercial situation. It will give no such new 
vigor to the Islands as will react to our advantage or to 
theirs ; and still less is it true from the military point of 
view. It would doubtless be difficult to fortify and de- 
fend so remote a coast ; but let the necessity arise under 
our Protectorate that Great Britain should possess that 
harbor, and we must fortify and defend it as thoroughly 
as if it belonged to us altogether ; and we must do it 
without the internal control and previous possession 
which alone would make it possible. Notice one point, 
moreover. Within a few months England, Germany, 
Spain, Japan, and possibly France, have each of them 
seized an island inthe Pacific. Another and much more 
desirable island offers itself to us, and we hesitate to 
take it, and prefer—some of us—to keep it neutral. We 
seem to be the only nation in the world that prefers 
neighbors to citizens in important military points! We 
bave learned nothing from the spectacle of Spain with 
Gibraltar to keep her gates, nor from our own sore spot 
on the Atlantic coast—Bermuda. 

We do not always realize how constantly the policy 





of the Government bas tended toward annexation, and 
how perpetual bas been the desire on the part of the 
Islanders themselves for this as an ultimate result. It is 
avery new idea (probably born largely of unrestrained 
corruption) that makes these natives, to any consider- 
able extent, object to the plan. No one can read the 
pamphlet recently issued by the State Department con- 
taining most of the State papers on the subject with- 
out realizing that it has been simply a question of time, 
from the beginning. We have put it off as long as we 
can—the time has come. In the full catalog of State 
papers on the Sandwich Islands it is astonishing to find 
how many relate to annexation in one form or another. 
The point is seriously discussed in 1843, and in 1850 it 
takes definite shape. From that time it has never been 
out of the mind in our diplomacy. Webster, Rives, 
Calhoun, Marcy, Clayton, Evarts, Blaine—all our Secre- 
taries discuss it with the various ministers, and all our 
Presidents consider it. Without considering in detail 
the extremely interesting facts of which even a sum- 
mary is too long for such an article as this, we may sum 
up the results. In just fifty years then, from 1843 to 
1893, we find Tyler refusing a Protectorate over these 
islands on the ground of their too intimate relations 
with us; a proposition to cede them to us under Polk; a 
deed of cession under Fillmore ; an unratified treaty of 
annexation under Pierce ; propositions for treaties un- 
der Lincoln and Jobnson and Grant, all of whom were 
in favor of such action; favorable consideration of the 
matter under Garfield ; another refusal of a Protectorate 
by Cleveland ; further favorable consideration and a 
treaty by Harrison. It would seem to be somewhat un- 
historical to call this last action hasty. 

Two kinds of a Protectorate are proposed, the first that 
of distinctively American responsibility without distinct 
American control is the plan first imagined by Secretary 
Webster, in 1843, which we have attempted to carry out 
ever since. It is a plan which to-day, in the altered con- 
dition of the Islands, and with the increased facility of 
communication, and in view of coming complications in 
the Pacific, seems to have little to recommend it. It is, 
moreover, no longer possible since neither power nor 
character inheres in the native government any longer. 
But another plan is now proposed, that of a joint 
Protectorate, making the Sandwich Islands neutral and 
free. This is practically the same plan which Webster 
and President Tyler refused in 1843,and when, in 1874, 
during Grant’s Administration, on the occasion of the 
death of King Lunalillo, the British Commissioner to 
Hawaii, proposed to join with the American Minister in 
protecting the Islands, the American finds the services 
of the British unnecessary, and is commended therefor. 
Still later, when in 1887, Sir Lionel West proposed on 
behalf of his Government to President Cleveland, just 
this guaranty of neutrality and an open port which is 
now proposed on behalf of England, France and the 
United States, Secretary Bayard flatly refused on ac- 
count of our prior and paramount rights there. It is 
this plan, also, which is now in operation in Samoa, even 
to the extent of a joint court—with what success all will 
remember! Itis this plan, too, under which the Suez 
Canal exists, and the Suez Canal is in reality as much 
under English control as the Thames itself. It does not 
appear that a plan which has all the practical disadvan- 
tage of the past, which we have persistently refused for 
fifty years, and which in actual operation in two widely 
differing instances has proved a practical or political 
failure—it does not appear that such a plan has in it any 
great promise of success. Moreover, a vision arises of 
the Greater United States managed according to our 
Demccratic forms, with a Protectorate over the Sand- 
wich Islands, Cuba and Bermuda, over Mexico and 
Hayti and Nova Scotia—possibly Canada! Perhaps it 
is achoice of evils between a Protectorate and annexa- 
tion. But certainly let us choose the least; let us con- 
trol if we are to manage. 

Most of all, a Protectorate in any shape, fails to meet 
the political question—the crucial question—Can we ex- 
pand? ‘* Why not keep our hands off altogether?” it 
will be said. Are we not big enough now? Yes and 
no. Weare too big already, much too big, if we cannot 
modify and arrange our methods. Asa matter of fact 
Alaska is more difficult to govern, according to our pres- 
ent theories, than Hawaii. Location, distance, popula- 
tion, actual and possible, facility of communication— 
everything is in favor of the Sandwich Islands. Aad 
again, when Texas has fulfilled her full destiny under 
our present laws, she will have four hundred representa- 
tives and California almost asmany! We are already in 
that position where we must modify and rearrange our 
methods. The Sandwich Island question only forces us 
to a more speedy settlement of a problem already exist- 
ing. If it be true—as it seems to me—that in some form 
or other annexation must and will come, why should it 
not be done at once? It is no party question. Happily 
our foreign policy is one. To our enemies and our neigh- 
bors we present a united face, and unhappy be the day 
when our foreign policy is confined within party lines. 
The treaty already submitted proposed only to take posses- 
sion, and left the details to the future. So much might 
be done to-morrow. We must take possession, but the 
method of our working is one of the gravest questions 
yet proposed, certainly the gravest since the War. Why 
should we delay the action which requires speed? Why 
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should we hasten those details that need most serious 
attention ? 

There are many trivial or ill-considered objections to 

the present movement ; but the only one that demands 
serious attention is the complaint that the Provisional 
Government has taken the votes and the power from the 
natives, and does not propose universal suffrage. This, 
it is said, is unjust and un-American, and it has aroused 
much opposition among believers in the sanctity of the 
right to vote. The answer to this very serious objection 
is complete. This is only a temporary plan; at the most 
it is proposed to remove suffrage for a term of years only. 
‘« The people of the United States in Congress assembled” 
are left to settle the question of what shall be the perma- 
nent status of its new citizens. What the provisions of 
the new treaty will be no one can tell; but in view of the 
character of the native population at the present time, it 
wvuuld seem best to hesitate before granting them the 
power of control. Already we govern Alaska dir. ctly 
and without suffrage, and the highly civilized District of 
Columbia, and practically we do it in all our Territories, 
where the local control is so checked and limited that 
the voter has little real power. Especially is this true in 
Utah. But deeper than precedent lies the question of the 
future methods of our expansion. How are we to grow, 
now that our owr territory has been absorbed, and by 
what methods are alien races to come among us? It is 
conceded that we gave the Negro the vote toosoon. It 
is a dangerous gift for the savage Indian. It is a sure 
evil for the commonwealth when the characterless immi- 
grant votes. Why not begin in this new place by waiting 
till the citizen is qualified to govern before he is allowed 
to vote? 

The question of the future of our political system is as 
interesting to the student as to the patriot. Already we 
are too big for wise control. The practical problems of 
our great cities, of our imperial States of the West and 
South, of our great Northern dependency, seem more 
than we can solve. Evidently many modifications of 
our present system will be required within a short time, 
or a representative government must be a restricted and 
local thing dying at last it may be of its own restric- 
tions. We are suddenly and almost without warning 
called upon to decide the question of our future growth 
and with it, it may be, the question of the whole future 
of democracy. Shall we stop where we are, or may we 
go on toa future when in some great union of States, 
each managing its own local affairs and all managing 
the affairs of all, until over some such great union we 
shall see the Stars and Stripes, the flag of the Western 
world, and all lands the world over, seeking more and 
more the republican federation as the crown of liberty ? 
No less a question than this is presented by the request 
of Hawaii. Let us neither falter nor halt ; but as our 
forefathers met new problems, so let us. 

PITTSFIELD, MAS8s. 
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A VISIT TO JAMESTOWN. 


BY PROFESSOR J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, PH.D., 
Or BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

JAMESTOWN, Plymouth, New York, these, it is well 
known, are the oldest of our settlements; but a thou- 
sand people visit Plymouth and a million see New York 
where one visits Jamestown. There may, therefore, be 
some interest in an account of this oldest of English 
settlements in its present state, based upon a recent 
visit. 

Plymouth has eight thousand inhabitants and New 
York a million and a half, where Jamestown has fewer 
than a dozen. Only one house is visible from the little 
James River steamer as one approaches the wharf on 
this hot June morning. Indeed, there is upon the island 
but one house deserving the name, and this, to which we 
proceed by a short walk from the wharf, is not one of 
the oldest antiquities of the island. Still, it is an inter- 
esting-looking house, built more than a hundred years 
ago, and was once the home of the noted Ambler family, 
one of whose members married the famous Miss Mary 
Cary, who, if tradition can be trusted, had a little while 
before refused young Mr. George Washington ; another 
member became the wife of Chief Justice John Marshall, 
As the old town decayed, the whole island fell gradually 
into the hands of this family. Now it is the home and 
farm of a gentleman not connected with them, 

The island of Jamestown is two,or three; miles, long 
and somewhat less than a mile wide. It lies along the 
northern bank of the James River, here some four miles 
wide. At the time of its settlement it was a peninsula ; 
but a hundred and fifty, indeed, perhaps even two, hun- 
dred and fifty years. ago, the powerful, current of the 
river swept over the neck, and now its connection with 
the mainland is only by a ford. The site of theold town 
is at the upper pr western end of the island. The chief 
remains of it are the ruins of the old church and its sur- 
roundings., Kvery little while one sees popular. writers 
referring to, this as. the church in which Rolfe and Poca- 
hontas were,married. , The truth is that Jamestown, was 
burned in 1676, church and all, and the edifice whose 
ruins are now to be seen was built after that time, 
does there appear to be any goud evidence as to where 
the marriage of Pocahontas took place. But the vitality 
of the atory will: probably enable it to defy all evidence 
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ruined remnant of the old church is at any rate an in- 
teresting thing in itself, and the graveyard surrounding 
it, in which many of the colonists were buried, is inter- 
esting and venerable and pathetic. Nothing now re- 
mains of the old church but the ruins of its tower, a 
square structure of brick, some eighteen feet square and 
twenty-five or thirty feet high. We learn from the 
‘‘ Letters of a British Spy,” that even when Wirt visited 
it in 1808 this was all that remained standing. When 
good Bishop Meade visited the place in 1856 it was still 
possible, by the bricks which remained at the founda 
tions, to trace the outlines of the building, as a rec- 
tangular structure of fifty-six feet by eighteen ; but this 
cannot now be dove. The churchyard, surrounded after 
the manner of Virginian churchyards by a low brick 
wall, is a less extensive inclosure than it once was, and 
is overgrown with vines and bushes and shadowing 
trees. Not a single tombstone in the churchyard now re- 
mains complete. Nearly complete was one with the fol- 
lowing quaint inscription : 
‘*Here Lyeth William Sherwood That Was Born In the 
parish of White Chappell Near London A Great Sinner 
Waiting For A Ioyfull Resurrection.” 
Others are memorials of the Ludwells, the Amblers 
and one or two other families. The oldest inscription is 
that of Hannah Blair, the wife of the Rev. Mr. Blair, a 
mo3t important man in his time, Commissary of Vir- 
ginia and founder of old William and Mary College. Her 
tombstone, dated 1670, originally lay flat upon one of 
those altar-shaped tombs which are frequent in old Vir- 
ginian graveyards. But a sycamore tree which has 
grown up beside it has seized this top slab, and now the 
stone has become imbedded sidewise and immovably in 
the trunk of the tree, and has been bodily lifted from i.s 
place by the tree’s growth. Another fragment of some 
interest commemorates one of the earlier clergymen of 
the church, perhaps the first who preached in this par- 
ticular building. 
Beyond these few remnants nothing now remains 
upon the island to mark the first seat of permanent Eng- 
lish power in America. In the water off the upper end 
of the island one could see, at the time of the visit, a 
large mass of brick, still held together by the tough 
mortar, which had constituted one of the angles of the 
old magazine, a building which perhaps antedates the 
destruction of the town in Bacon’s time; in fact, the 
encroachments of the river have laid nearly the whole 
town beneath the water. Already at the time of Bishop 
Meade’s visit this process was nearly complete, tho at 
low water some signs of the town could still be seen. 
At the time of the visit now described a fisherman who 
inhabited a little hut just west of the church declared 
that within four years the river had encroached some 
twenty feet on the shore. At such a rate it would not 
be long before the old tower and the churchyard itself 
should be reached. A suciety of Virginian ladies, formed 
for the preservation of relics of old Virginia, has been 
making efforts to secure from destruction what little 
now remains of its ancient capital. It is much to be 
hoped that their endeavors may be successful. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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REVELATION AND MODERN PSYCHOLOGY. 





BY PROF, GEORGE F, LADD, D.D. 
—_— | 
THAT the views of men respecting the possibility and 
the nature of revelation must be influenced in an impor; 
tant way by current psychological science follows, 0 
necessity, from the very conception of this science. Psy} 
chology aims, first of all, to describe and explain, the 
phenomena of consciousness, and thus to give an accuy 
rate picture of the genesis and unfolding of the mental 
lifS of the individual man; and, furcher, it endeavors, 
on the basis of this scientific information, to, frame a 
tenable, rational theory, as to the nature and destiny of 
the soul, and as to the relations which the soul sustaing 
to the material, and spiritual, world. , Now Jet us grant, 
at once and without question, the claims of both the fact 
and the truth, of revelation... But revelation, accom 
plished, genuine and however unquestioned it may be, 
can never be anything other than certain, ‘‘ phenomena 
of consciousness.” Call it matter of knowledge, faith, 
intuition, insight, record to be read and accepted, or 
whatever you will, it is all alike actualized only as states 
of the human mind.,, This is as certain of the. ‘truth’ 
that, wake to.perish never,” and of the ‘‘ sight of that 
immortal sea which brought us hither,” whether, the 
doctrine and, the, vision come from poet or prophet, ag it 
iis of other truths and sights. There is no effective word 
of God, te. man until it becomes adivine word in man’; 
and what is ‘‘in man,” all belongs to that very class of 
phenomena with which psychology deals. 
It.is not strange, then, thatthe views which men have 
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or nowillipngaess to accept the truths of any. particular 
revelation, have always depended largely upon the cur- 
rept way of regarding the human soul... Of course,,1 do 
not speak now chiefly of the psychology of the schools, 
altho this has had, during the entire history of mankind, 
a,most powerful influence upon the accepted doctrine of 
revelation. Popular impressions, either such, as come 
filtering down to the people from the experts, or such as 





wad, to subsist, ip the Lute as, it,.bas,ip the past... The 





actually taken of revelation in general, their willingness , 


have exercised a yet more powerful influence. Tell me 

how any individual, race or historical era has estimated 

the soul of man, and J shall not go far astray in my con- 

jecture aa to what has been the accompanying attitude 

toward revelation and its alleged truths. 

But the remark just made suggests one of the more 

important particular bearings which the present era of 

psychological science is having upon the revelation, 

vhich we are accustomed to think of as case 

with all revelation. There can be no doubt that the 

drift of influence from the physical sciences during this 

modern era of their wonderful development, has been 

adverse to faith in revelation. In saying this I am not 

charging modern psychical science with being atheistic 

or deistic ; much less am I denying that many individual 

workers in this field are sincere and devout believers in 

the facts and truths of Christian revelation. What Ido 

say is this: That the predominating influence of this en- 

tire class of the particular sciences has been against the 

tenet that God has, in any definite historical fashion, 

made himself known to man. This influence these 

sciences have chiefly exerted because they have con- 

spired to belittle the conscious mental powers of man, 

and to take from him the place formerly claimed and 

defended for him as the center and head of the universe. 

Rationai psychology, so-called, from Plato to Kant, 

insisted upon the supreme importance and the central 
significance of the human mind in the whole system of 
beings which human knowledge or conjecture can reach. 
The dictum which it never wearied of repeating, read : 
‘**In all the world there’s nothing great but man; in man 
there’s nothing great but mind.” Even Kant’s criticism 
of preceding abstract and speculative dogmatism left 
man’s mind in the place not only of the critic, but of the 
constructor of nature. But astronomy, geology, physics 
and biology, have insisted upon completely changing the 
point of view in respect to ‘‘ man’s place in nature.” 
Astronomy has turned its telescope upon the nebule and 
the remoter double stars; it has opened up the infinite 
immensities of space and told of the incalculable bulks 
of the worlds which ceaselessly traverse them; it has 
given a startling new meaning to the question : ‘‘ What 
is man that thou art mindful of him?” And men began 
to say to themselves, with new emphasis, How doubtful, 
if not absurd, the supposition that to this one small 
sphere among so many huger bulks, God should make 
such a manifestation of himself. Just as tho one spirit- 
ual aspiration, one longing to be free from sin and pain, 
were not worth more in the estimate of Infinite Spirit 
than all masses of matter, as mere material mass, could 
possibly be! Thus, also, have geology and biology, helped 
on by physics, framed an elaborate scheme .of, phys- 
ical phenomena that seem in no sort dependent upon the 
phenomena of consciousness, for their existence and 
validity, but the rather lead wp to conscious mental life, 
and account for it as a kind of useless surplugage--a 
mansard roof late added to the many-storied edifice of 
nature. : 

But now comes modern psychology to the front rank 
of the busy and ambitious new sciences, It learns from 
the physical sciences, the needed lesson of beginning, and 
long continuance, with patient collection, and induction 
of , facta... But, it, recalls, all these, sciences to the only 
tenable point of view,; all these sciences are themselyes 
only fruits of this same human mind—ever only phe- 
nomena of cansciousness, the seeings, bearings, feelings, 
thinkings and belieyings of conscious man, It gays, to 
astronomy, your |‘‘ observed” stars are but, localized sen- 
sations of light, and your ‘‘ real” stars are but hypothet- 
ical beings! believed in to satisfy, the rational crayings 
of conscious mind, To geologist and biologist it; says, 
the data from which you start are likewise only, senga- 
tions ; you weave them in and out with endless imagin- 
ings and. thoughts, borrowing, with a child’s naive, pgn- 
fidence that his father’s bank account is inexhaustible, 
the myriads of years which you think necessary (to, ar- 
rive at, the animal, in whose sensations, imaginings 
and thoughts the endless series, of strata. and animal 
forms exist—phenomena of conscious human. mind. 
When you have assigned man jhis ‘‘place in natuye,” 
psychology shows. you that your work. is, absolutely, de- 
pendent for its worth—as representing anything which 
is, or was, or has taken place, in reality--npon; the 
tenet.that eternal truth may be revealed within the, con- 
sciqusaness of man, 

That modern psychology.is actually turning attention 
anew. to the supreme. importance of, a; scie ptific knowl- 
edge of conscious mind, and to the undoubted fact that 
all other sciences must come-to it for their final, warrant, 
is evident. to, every thoughtful student of tho,times.,, By 
this. service it is destined powerfully, tho indirectly, ,to 
influence our thoughts toward that) estimate of man, 
and of his place in nature, which is altogether fay orable 
to faith in the fact and. truth, of divine self-revelatign. 
On, the, contrary, unless psychology can vindicate such 
worthiness.and altitude for the human. squl, all. the 
physical sciences are vain dreams of vainglorigus 
dreamers.., It is the science of mental life and of mental 
development which gives the key to all the sciences, and 
which convicts of falseneas, or confirms as rational faith 
the fundamental assumptions of them, all, Thus mod- 
ern psychology re-establishes man’s mind as the meas- 
ure of.all things; to him, and .ia him, is all scientific 
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But modern psychology is destined to modify the 
thought of men respecting the doctrine of revelation, by 
its exposure of the very subtle and manifold relations in 
which our conscious mental life stands to the uncon- 
scious. ‘* The Unconscious”—as every reader of cur- 
rent psychology and philosophy knows—has been per- 
sonified, endowed with numberless powers and aptitudes, 

d so far deified as titly to be spelled with a capital! 
Fis expected, as Father Dalgrains once sarcastically 
remarked of Mr. Spencer’s ‘* Unknowable,” that such a 
procedure will operate, in a manner corresponding to 
the tall hats of the old-fashioned English grenadiers, to 
excite awe in all beholders. And, indeed, ‘‘awe” is no 
unbecoming feeling when one considers how modern 
scientific investigations are showing potencies and ac- 
tivities that are, in some sort, ours—in us and of us— 
welling up constantly from below the ‘‘threshold of 
consciousness” to furnish conditions and laws for con- 
scious mental life. And right here we will abate ro 
whit of what we have already said concerning the ulti- 
mate, for us, in deciding all questions of science and 
religion. No science, no knowledge, no faith, no ideal 
aims, no revelations, that are not states of human con- 
sciousness ; and yet all science, knowledge, faith and 
conscious nobility in striving, rest upon a basis, and are 
informed and interpenetrated by a myriad of factors 
that belong to the realm of existence beyond our human 
consciousness, 

Those utterances in which the ancient Hebrew and the 
Christian Scriptures abound, and which poets and artists 
have confirmed in all ages and times, attributing the 
thoughts, feelings and purposes of man to that which is 
* not-ourselves,” are receiving confirmation in many 
startling ways by modern science, Our attention is be- 
ing called to the many instances of ‘“ tact,” of anticipa- 
tory, instinctive action, in the case of those whose in- 
telligence is far below the grade necessary to account for 
such marvelous intellectual (?) achievments. In these 
curious states of ‘double consciousness,” so-called, 
where tw or even more continuous and inter-connected 
streams of consciousness get separated from each other, 
as it were, and collected about the requisite number of 
egos, we see What strata of purposeful and spiritual being 
it would almost seem, constantly underlie that being of 
which we are consciously aware, in our humdrum wak- 
ing life. 

We hear much talk nowadays of ‘‘ unconscious cere- 
bration,” as tho, indeed, all cerebration, as such, were 
not equally unconscious, But what the study of mental 
life is emphasizing under this term is this: namely, how 
much of that whichis ordinarily supposed to be gained 
as the result of conscious thinking, calculating, striving, 
may be gained by divination, so to speak, by the blind, 
unconscious leap of the mind upon a goal, whose direc- 
tion and situation had never been consciously seen. And 
then how suggestive is the modern study of the psychol- 
ogy of child life! Here is the young animal called hu- 
man, with its wonderfully complex but still most plastie 
and untrained brain-mass, and yet of all young animals 
most lacking in power of self-help. Out of the compli- 
cated forms of chaotic assault which the different forces 
of nature make upou its skin and other organs of sense, 
it proceeds to construct a world of rational and orderly 
things. These blows from the external stimuli of heat, 
light, sound, pressure, etc., strike from it in time har- 
monies that really sing the praises of the fully formed 
mind in the environment which rouses, trains and re- 
veals itself to the inchoate and slowly forming mind of 
the child. 

We read of Mozart's father ascribing the wonderful 
achievement of hjs son, as he played the grand organ 
when first he saw one, even treading the pedals with his 
feet, to God as his “gift.” The psychology of genius is 
a most interesting study for the modern investigator of 
mind. In music and every other fourm of art, in mathe- 
matics and invention, in moral and spiritual insight and 
foresight as well, such rarely gifted minds have existed 
as the revealers not only of the *‘ will,” but of the beauty, 
the science, the wealth of feeling and of practical en- 
ergy, that are in God. But near what would at first 
seem to be the other extreme of human capacity, in the 
case of the hypnotized subject, who is, as is popularly 
said, under the power, or *‘ subject to the will” of an- 
other, capacities for the performance of feats of incal- 
culable origin, and baffling all our present known means 
of explanation, are to be observed. ‘‘ Suggestions” 
made days and weeks before, and conveyed about be- 
neath the threshold of consciousness (shall we say in 
the brain, or in the mind? either is but a confession of 
our ignorance of all satisfactory explanation), arise at 
the set time appointed, and dominate and control that 
conscious mental life. 

Now if we find the immediate cause of these changes, 
which so preform and modify our consciousness but are 
not changes of consciousness, in the physical basis of 
consciousness (in the brain, that is to say) we give to the 
hand that can play upon this wonderful molecular mech- 
anism an incalculable power. And not less so, if we 


ascribe the origins of what arises in our conscious minds, 
but is not of these minds, to another Mind than ours. It 
seems to me that whatever scientific effort at explana- 
tion modern psychology may adopt, its discovery of this 
vast and various field of influences that so subtly and 
manifoldly influence the life of consciousness, but them- 





selves lie outside of consciousness, is favorable to one 
result. ‘‘In Him we live, and move, and have our be- 
ing.” This philosophical tenet is the essential principle 
of all revelation. That revelation should take place in 
the consciousness of selected individuals, as a birth of 
thought, feeling and purpose, which our fullest knowl- 
edge of that consciousness cannot explain—all this is in 
accord with the nature of the mind, as viewed by mod- 
ern science, Of every mind it is true that its roots strike 
down into the Infinite Mind. All knowledge and growth 
in knowledge is, in some sort, a revelation of that Infi- 
nite Mind. And having admitted this, shall it then be 
denied that to particular minds, in special circumstances, 
revelations of moral and religious truth—‘ revelation” 
par excellence—can take place? 

I have thus far spoken of certain general consonances, 
which the more vague and yet secure persuasions of a 
study of psychological science suggest, with the general 
doctrine of revelation. Surely, not all that is most cer- 
tain and choice in judgment of truth, most tender and 
purifying in feeling, most tactful or effective in action, 
is born of conscious striving. Man’s mind appears linked 
in with the development of bis brain and nervous sys- 
tem, and s9 with the development of all life and the 
great round of nature, in a most intricate and thorough- 
ly solidified way. And yet his conscious mind, with its 
recognizably higher and highest experiences, holds the 
key to unlock the mysteries of all being, if such key is 
anywhere to be found. For of the ‘‘ key” that unlocks 
this door— 

* Karth could not answer; nor the Seas . . . 
Nor rolling Heaven.” 
The ‘ Thee in Me” must answer our most pressing, 
ultimate questions, if such answer is to be reached, 

Now there can be no doubt that the present philo- 
sophical drift and import of psychological science is 
Monistic. I state this here simply as a matter of fact, 
without approval or debate. But there seems just a 
little doubt that some form of monistic philosophy is 
most favorable to the general doctrine of a divine self- 
revelation. Certainly biological science, and indeed all 
natural science, in so far as it is inclined to recognize the 
possibility, not to say the presence, of the Supernatural, 
will have this super-natural not to be eatra or contra- 
natural, but immanent in the so-called natural, as its 
very core, essence and life. The dualism of the old- 
fashioned Deism is particularly offensive to modern 
science, whether such Deism is styled ‘* orthodox” and 
insists upon the supernatural as a ‘ violation ” of the 
natural, or admits the supernatural but denies the possi- 
bility of any violation of the natural, The half-baked 
philosophy of psycho-physics, so current nowadays, 
which is willing to consider mind and body as two ‘ as- 
pects” of one entity, but will hear nothing of any influ- 
ence of mind upon body, may be not very palatable or 
nutritious food, but it comes from the oven kept heated 
by the workers in all so-called ‘* natural science.” 

There are, moreover, certain very interesting points of 
sensitive contact between the biblical and Christian reve- 
lation and modern psychological science. It is really 
remarkable, when you come carefully to consider the 
facts, how very little emphasis the biblical writers lay 
upon nature as a revelation of God. There are, indeed, 
individual expressions such as those which inform us 
that ‘* the heavens declare the glory of God and the fir- 
mament showeth his handiwork.” And it is, of course, 
everywhere assumed that God isthe very ruler and life 
of nature, the real worker in all natural phenomena, He 
uses nature to revenge his enemies and to reward his 
faithful people. Inall this the Hebrew Scriptures are 
pronouncedly Monistic. But, on the whole, it is in the 
soulof man,and by the mouth of man, and through hu 
man history, that God is made known. Nature is of 
litle or no interest to the writers of revelation, except 
as nature is connected with human eudemonistic or 
ethical interests. It is the ‘*‘ Word” that comes “ upon,” 
or abides * within” man, the Logos, the Spirit, which is 
the true Revealer. And the revelation pre-eminent is the 
man—what he is, what he thinks, feels, does and says. 
Now all this is most perfectly consonant with psycholog- 
ical interests and truths, most agreeable and gratifying 
to the enthusiastic student of psychological science. 

Nor does psychology fail to find fruitful illustrations of 
its general facts and theories in many of the phenomena 
described, or referred to, by the biblical writings. From 
one point of view we may exclaim, in the name of mod- 
ern psychological science, How familiar and “ natural” 
are such phenomena of the human mind! The dreams 
and visions, the insights and foresights, the speaker’s own 
mental conflicts and struggles to know what it would be 
given him to say, the merely vague and partial compre- 
hension of one’s own best thoughts, the appearance, un- 
bidden and surprising, of convictions and insights, the 
artistic grasp upon truths that defy logical statement 
and proof, the anticipation by the “foolish” of conclu- 
sions adopted long subsequently by the *‘ wise,” the frank 
expression of audacious questionings and complainings 
directed against the Infinite Himself, and the refusal to 
construct, at the expense of plain, moral common sense, 
some over-refined scheme of a theodicy—all these, and 
many other ‘‘ states of consciousness” are eminently true 
to the soul’s universal and undying life. And in such 
states of human mind does God stand revealed. 





Finally, and without abatement of respect for, and in- 





terest in, the successes of the physical sciences, the be- 
liever in revelation may well look to the present wide- 
spreading study of psychological science with much more 
interest and expectation of final reward. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN PULPIT AND SOUTH- 
ERN OUTRAGES. 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS J. GRIMKE, 





THE attitude of the Anglo-American pulpit in relation 
to Southern outrages is one of the most discouraging 
features of the socalled Negro problem. There are 
more than seventy-five thousand white ministers in this 
country. Thése are all, according to their profession, 
God’s representatives ; and the function of the ministry, 
as set forth in God’s Word, is to cry aloud and spare not, 
to lift up a standard for the people ; and yet, asa matter 
of fact, it is the rarest thing in the world to hear one 
word from these pulpits against the terrible crimes that 
are being daily perpetrated against the Negro. Whether 
this is the result of cowardice, whether these ministers 
are afraid of offending those to whom they preach, and 
thus of endangering their position or their support, or 
whether it is because they see nothing to condemn, be. 
cause they think the Negro is receiving just what he de- 
serves, or whether it is the result of indifference, I donot 
know. This may be said, however—not infrequently, 
when a word is heard, it is rather in the tone of pallia- 
tion or justification than of condemnation. We have, 
as an illustration of this, the utterances of Bishop Fitz- 
gerald, of the Southern Church, which were so justly 
criticised in THE INDEPENDENT at the time. Where 
the pulpit is not absolutely silent, it is found almost in- 
variably just where the Bishop is found, throwing the 
weight of its influence in favor of oppressors and law- 
breakers and murderers. We hear a great deal to-day 
from these same pulpits about suppressing the liquor 
traffic, about gambling, .about Sabbath desecration. 
When the question of overthrowing polygamy in Utah 
was up they had a great deal to say. When ‘the cup- 
pression of the Louisiana Lottery was in question they 
hada great deal to say, and from many of them rung 
out eloquent appeals in favor of stamping out that great 
gambling scheme. 

What a tremendous protest has been heard from pul- 
pits all over the lard against opening the Columbian Ex- 
position on the Sabbath. But not even a whisper has 
been heard on Southern outrages, It is not because the 
pulpit 1s ignorant of the actual condition of.things. Min- 
isters are men of intelligence ; they take the papers ; they 
read the news ; they are more careful to do that often 
than they are to read their Bibles ; they are, as a class, 
well informed, And yet, as a general thing, not a word 
is ever uttered by them, either in their sermons or in their 
prayers, that would lead any one unacquainted with the 
facts to suppose that there was anything wrong in this 
country in reference to the treatment that is accorded 
to the black man. Read the sermons that are published 
every Monday in the daily press, and in the weekly 
papers ; read the homiletical magazines, with their long 
lists of sermons and synopses of sermons by the great 
lights of the pulpit, and show me a line, if you can, in 
which there is any evidence to be found that anything is 
being done by the religious leaders, with very few excep- 
tions, to call attention to these wrongs and to create a 
public sentiment that will right them. It is true that at 
the meeting of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, at Omaha, a series of resolutions was 
passed condemning these outrages. Thank God _ for 
that! But what will these men do now that they have 
returned home? Has the spirit of these resolutions re- 
mained with them? Will anything be heard on this sub- 
ject from their pulpits? Will there be any effort made by 
them to arouse the public conscience, to influence public 
sentiment to right these wrongs? At the meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, at Port- 
land, Ore., a similar series of resolutions was introduced. 
For this, also, thank God. But what did these men, 
who spoke in behalf of Northern Presbyterianism, do 
after they had returned home? There are’ more 
than seven thousand churches on the roll of the General 
Assembly. Will anything be heard in these seven thou- 
sand pulpits on the subject of Southern outrages and pro- 
tection to the Negro? Do these resolutions mean any- 
thing? Have they back of them an honest purpose and 
a resolute determination to work for the suppression of 
the crimes which they condemn, and which are a stand- 
ing reproach to our country and a disgrace to our boast- 
ed Christian civilization ? 

The fact that these terrible outrages continue in the 
South; that lawlessness is increasing instead of dimin- 
ishing ; that the spirit of bitterness against the Negro is 
more pronounced and vindictive now than ever before, 
notwithstanding the fact that there are hundreds and 
thousands of ministers in that land of blood preaching 
Sabbath after Sabbath to the very people who are either 
directly guilty of these crimes or who are in sympathy 
with them, is proof positive that the Southern pulpit, at 
least, has been and is recreant to duty, and false to the 
God whom it professes to represent. And the fact that 


the North looks on in silence and sees these wrongs 
without any serious effort to right them, is proof posi- 





tive that the Northern pulpit has been equally recreant 
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to duty. The power for good of seventy-five thousand 
men of the intelligence and social standing and influence 
of our ministers, in virtue of their position as the spir- 
itual leaders of the people, representing a constituency 
of fully twelve millions of professing Christians and an 
equally large constituency of non-professing but congre- 
gational members, cannot be overestimated when prop- 
erly exercised. This, I believe, has not been done. If 
these seventy-five thousand men had done their duty, 
had taken the pains to set clearly before their people 
their duty in this matter in view of the requirements of 
God’s Word and the principles. of justice and right, 
which require us to render to every man 4his due, to do 
by others as we would be done by and to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves, the outlook for the Negro would be 
very much more promising than it is to-day; his con- 
dition in every respect—material, social, political— 
would be far better than it is at present. The 
Anglo-American pulpit is very largely respon- 
sible for much of the suffering and _ indignity 
to which he has been subjected, and is still being sub- 
jected. Its silence, as the representative of religion, as 
the highest exponent of morality, and as set for the 
defense of the faith, and of all that that faith im- 
plies and requires in the way of righteousness and 
truth and purity, is a tacit admission on the part of the 
ministers that these outbreaks of lawlessness, these in- 
vidious distinctions, and the insults that are heaped 
upon us, are right; that they see nothing to condemn, 
nothing inconsistent with the religion which they pro- 
fess; or else, that altho they see these things to be 
wrong, they are afraid to lift up their voices against 
them. In either case, whether their inaction is the re- 
sult of cowardice or of blunted moral sensibility, their 
silence has operated equally against us. This is the 
charge that I make against the Anglo-American pulpit 
to-day. Its silence has been interpreted as approval ; 
bad men have been encouraged to continue in their law- 
lessness and inhumanity. As long as the pulpits are 
silent it is in vain to expect the people to take any deeper 
interest in the matter than they are now taking. And, 
therefore, it seems to me that while we are praying it 
would be well if our prayers for the Southern whites 
could be followed by a day of special prayer for the pul- 
pits of this land ; that God would put into them a little 
more backbone and strength of character and conscien- 
tiousness ; that he would fill them with men whe love 
righteousness and hate iniquity, whoare not afraid to do 
their duty, or afraid of suffering, if need be, in the cause 
of truth and justice. ° A cowardly ministry is a curse to 
any nation, and always makes it more difficult for an 
oppressed people to overcome oppression. 

‘With a brave and conscientious ministry, with the 
pulpits of our land filled with men who are penetrated 
by the spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ, in less than a dec- 
ade there would be a revolution in public sentiment ; 
this terrible flood-tide of iniquity, this deluge of crime 
and violence would be arrested, and the Negro be treated 
as a man and a brother. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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IN the spring of 1876, I was at Peshawar when Bishop 
Milman, of Calcutta, paid his last episcopal visit to that 
station, and was seized with the sickness which ended 
in his lamented death. Bishop Milman may be said to 
have been the first Government bishop of Calcutta, who 
took a direct interest in mission work, and who made it 
the engrossing object of his life. I do not mean to say 
that former bishops of Calcutta were not interested in 
missions to the heathen and Mohammedans of India; 
but they conscientiously made it subservient to their 
duty of taking the oversight of the Government chap- 
lains, But Bishop Milman was heart and soul a mission- 
ary. In one of his last ietters, written to a friend in 
England, he said : ‘‘ The cry is as agonizing as ever ; send 
us more men.” He was seized for death during his visit 
to Peshawar, but was removed to Rawal Pindee with 
the hope that the change might be beneficial. But he 
never rallied. He met the last summons, as every Chris- 
tian bishop should do, with calmness and resignation, 
and almost his last words were those of the De Profun 
dis: ‘* If thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, 
who shall stand? But there is forgiveness with thee that 
thou mayest be feared.” It has been well said that there 
is a halo of grandeur around the bishopric of Calcutta, 
for the departed bishops have all laid down their lives in 
the midst of active labors. Five of them have been men 
of mark. Middleton was the learned author of ‘‘ The 
Doctrine of the Greek Article.” Reginald Heber, ‘ the 
gentle Heber” still lives among us in the oft-repeated 
sacramental hymn ‘ Bread of the world in mercy 
broken.” Daniel Wilson, Vicar of Islington, at an ad- 
vanced age, volunteered for the office, not deterred by the, 
short-lived episcopates of his predecessors, Cotton was 
the trusted lieutenant of Arnold at Rugby, and the dis- 
tinguished master of Marlborough. Robert Milman was 
neither a poet nor a scholar, but he was undoubtedly the 
most apostolic in life and work of all the bishops of 


India. And I consider it a notable reminiscence of my 
life that I was among those who partook of the sacra- 
ment with him on his deathbed, and assisted in the burial 
service in the Rawal Pindee cemetery. Bishop Milman’s 
powers of work were enormous. Altho a man of 
sixty, he would ride horseback forty or fifty miles at a 
stretch, and take a service and preach a sermon at the 
end of the journey. He was a man of great sanctity of 
character, but had a strong sense of humor; and it 
is unfortunate that in his Memoir, written by a loving 
sister, the marked individuality of the man is not por- 
trayed. He was singularly quaint in his way of putting 
things. For example, when on one occasion the veracity 
of a Christian gentleman of Jewish extraction was 
called in question, the bishop replied: ‘‘ The man is not 
a hypocrite ; but he has an Old Testament conscience !” 

It was in the autumn of this year that Lord Lytton, 
the newly appointed Viceroy of India, visited Peshawar 
with the intention of initiating a change of policy on 
the part of the Indian Government toward Afghanistan. 
Knowing my interest in the Afghan people, my knowl- 
edge of their language and my acquaintance with Ameer 
Shere Ali Khan and many leading Afghan princes and 
chieftains, Lord Lytton requested me to call upon him 
and in an interview of some length asked my opinion re- 
garding a change of policy. At such times a Christian 
missionary is placed in a position of unusual difficulty. 
It is always said chat missionaries should have nothing 
to do with politics; and yet the whole history of the 
Church shows that Christianity has influenced the 
political life of nations in all ages. The avowed policy 
of Lord Lawrence, supported by Mr. Gladstone, was the 
closing of Afghanistan against the traveler, the mer- 
chant and the missionary. Lord Beaconsfield’s policy 
was the opening up of the whole of Central Asia to 
British influence, whereby it might become possible not 
only for the merchant, but for the evangelist to carry 
on his vocation in a land where the Gospel had not been 
preached, It was, therefore, impossible for me to be 
entirely a disinterested spectator of the. great course 
of events which unfortunately culminated in the Afghan 
War. 

The outcome of Lord Lytton’s visit to Peshawar was a 
political conference between Sir Lewis Pelly, the British 
Envoy, and the Afghan embassy, Syud Nur Muhammed 
Shah. The first meeting between tiese two envoys took 
place in my library on January 30th 1877, and of the 
individuals who took part in that historic event I am the 
only one living. The negotiations lasted several weeks, 
and the Afghan plenipotentiary died during the confer- 
ence. I was with him only a short time before bis 
death. History has revealed the fact that while Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy was grand in its conception the 
instruments selected for the undertaking were singularly 
incompetent. I am myself convinced that the im- 
pression on the Ameer’s mind was that the British in- 
tended to seize his country ; and I have often regretted 
that in my desire to abstain from taking part in political 
matters I never attempted to take some steps whereby I 
might assure Ameer Shere Ali Khan to the contrary. I 
think he would have believed me. The poor, unfortu- 
nate Ameer, who had been my genial guest in March, 
1869, eventually died from fright and excess in drinking, 
being under the impression that the English were deter- 
mined to destroy his dynasty. P 

War was declared with Afghanistan in September, 
1878 ; and it was when, on a short visit toKagland, I was 
walking in the garden of the old Gurney mansion of 
Eurlham, near Norwich, that I heard of the taking of 
Ali Musjid, and the death of a Peshawar friend, Major 
Birch, who was killed when leading his regiment in the 
attack, September 24th, 1878. 

Upon my return to Peshawar, in 1879, the Afghan 
War was being carried on with vigor; and I made a 
visit to Jalalabar. Iam sumewhat proud of the fact 
that on this journey I walked through the Khyber Pass 
alone and unarmed. After staying a night at a military 
outpost [ proceeded to Jalalabad, where I was very 
kindly entertained by Colonel Ball Acton, commanding 
Her Majesty’s 51st Regiment. On the day of my arrival 
the battle of Fattehabad was fought. It was an un- 
doubted victory for the English, but its glory was dimmed 
by the loss of Major Wigram Battye, of the Guide Corps, 
and of Captain Wiseman. 

The bodies of these officers were brought into camp 
the evening of the victory, and the next morning they 
were interred in a cemetery outside the walls of Jalala- 
bad. Iread the burial service. It has been my lot to 
take part in many military funerals; but the burial of 
these two officers was one of the most striking military 
incidents of my life. The whole military force, both 
European and native, of that large encampment marched 
to the grave, with arms reversed, to the solemn strains 
of ‘‘The Dead March in Saul.” The native corps fol- 
lowed the remains of Mayor Battye, and the European 
regiments the remains of Captain Wiseman. It was a 
touching incident, in connection with the burial of Wi- 
gram Battye, tbat the native soldiers of his squadron, 
Hindu, Sikh and Moslem, cast the earth into his grave 
with loving hands in testimony of the affection in which 
he was held by those whom he had led to victory. When 
the war was over the body of Major Battye was removed 
from Jalflabad cemetery and placed in that of Hoti 





M@rdan, within the limits of British territory. It was 





conveyed on a raft, and floated down the rapids of the 
Cabul River ; and it is a sad circumstance that the soli- 
tary orderly, who was seated on the raft protecting the 
remains of his beloved officer, was shot by the enemy 
from the mountain hights above the river. 

The victory of Fattehabad resulted in the treaty of 
Gundamuck, which was signed by Yakoob Khan, as 
Ameer of Afghanistan, and by Sir Louis Cavagnari, rep- 
resenting the English Government, on the twenty-sixth 
of May, 1879, making over to England what Lord 
Beaconsfield called ‘* a scientific frontier.” It is a ques- 
tion which has never been settled whether this frontier 
line was ‘‘ scientific ” or otherwise ; but it has certainly 
given the British a hold upon Afghanistan which could 
not possibly have been obtained under the ‘‘ masterly in- 
activity” policy of Lord Lawrence. By the Treaty the 
Ameer consented to receive a British resident in the 
City of Cabul, and Sir Louis Cavagnari was appointed to 
the post. 

Just before Cavagnari left Peshawar, he called to see 
me; and I have retained his card with its P. P. C, as an 
interesting relic. Sir Louis Cavagnari was a brave but 
impulsive man. When reminded by the Ameer, only a 
few days before his death, that his political mission was 
fraught with some danget to himself, he replied: ‘‘ An 
Englishman is not afraid to die, and remember, if you 
kill me there are thousands ready to take my place.” 

The Cabul massacre was followed by another Afghan 
war, which finally terminated with the placing of the 
present Ameer, Abdur Rahman Khan on the throne, 
People unacquainted with the peculiarities of mountain 
warfare have not the slightest conception of what is 
needed to carry on a successful campaign in Afghanis- 
tan. Statistics show that not fewer than sixty thousand 
camels died during the campaign. The mortality among 
the troops was also very great, and the retirement of the 
army was enforced by the prevalence of sickness among 
both European and native soldiers. There can be no 
doubt that events have shown what a mighty barrier 
the Afghan hills must be to a Russian invasion of British 
India. ‘ 

During the first ten or twelve years of my residence at 
Peshawar our missionary labors among the Moham- 
medans on the frontier were greatly hindered by the influ- 
ence of the great Akhoond of Swat.* This religious 
luminary died at the little, village of Sidu, about fifty 
miles from Peshawar, in the year 1876, at an aivanced 
age ; and it wasa fortunate circumstance that this formi- 
dable Moslem leader was removed from the scene before 
the Afghan War commenced; for had he been living it is 
not improbable that he would have succeeded in raising 
a Mohammedan rebellion in that part of Central Asia. 
There is a curious incident in American journalism in 
connection with the death of the Akhoond. It appears 
that when Mr, Lannigan, the night editor of the New 

York World, was in his office receiving transatlantic 
messages the news came: ‘‘ The Akhoond of Swat is 
dead.” ‘* Who on earth is the Akhoond of Swat?” ex- 
claimed the night editor. ‘‘ Men of the Times,” enclyco- 
pedias and dictionaries were consulted in vain. The 
night editor was perplexed. Still, the strange name 
haunted him, and early in the morning, ere Mr. Lannigan 
retired to slumber, he penned the nursery rhyme which 
has made the name of the Akhoond of Swat famous in 
the Western world ; 
“Who, or why, or which, or what, 
Is the Akhoond of Swat? 
Is he tall, or short, or fair ? 
Does he sit on astool, or a sofa, or chair, 
Or squat ? 
The Akhoond of Swat. 
Does he drink his liquor cold or hot ? 
Does he sleep on a mattress, a bed, or cot? 
The Akhoond of Swat.” 

When Lord Lytton visited Peshawar I presented his 
lordship with my story of the Akhoond, which I had 
written for the information of the Viceroy. I believe it 
is the only account of the great ascetic which has yet ap- 
peared in English. 

In the religious world of the Moslem on the Afghan 
frontier the place of the Akhoond has been well filled by 
another Mosleni celebrity known as the Manki Mulla. 
This Moslem priest resides in the little village of Manki 
not far from Peshawar, and came into notoriety during 
my time under peculiar and interesting circumstances, 
A certain tribe of Afghans, known as the descendants of 
Kaka Sahib, had placed in the Mihrab of one of their 
mosques a sacred black stone upon which their ancestor 
had sat centuries ago. It was an heirloom of the tribe 
and much venerated, and altho the congregation of the 
mosque had prostrated in the direction of this black 
stone, no one had ever raised the question as to whether 
they regarded this black stone, or the black stone at 
Mecca as the Kiblah of their heart, or whether the ven- 
eration paid to it was latriadulia or hyperdulia! But 
one night the Manki Mulla entered the mosque with a 
crowbar and smashed the venerated relic in pieces. Some 
said that he was prompted svlely by the love of fame, 
others that he was actuated by the same honest convic- 
tions that prompted the prophet to clear the Meccan 
temple of its idols. I now hear that the Manki 
Mulla is one of the great men of his day in those regions; 
and I am glad to remember that many years ago, when 
I visited him in his mosque at Manki, I left with hima 
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copy of the New Testament in the Arabic language. 
There was an account of this personage in one of our 
leading daily papers very recently. 

One peculiar feature of my work at Peshawar was the 
establishment of a hujrah, or guest house, for the enter- 
tainment of native visitors. By this means a vast num- 
ber of people were brought under Christian influences ; 
and the very men who would have created a disturbance 
at the preaching in the bazaar would sit patiently and 
listen attentively to Christian teaching when they were 
the missionary’s honored guests. To the Afghan mind 
hospitality is the very bond of perfectness, and the Mos- 
lem priest exercises his influence very largely by this 
means. When visiting the mosques it was interesting to 
compare the parochial system among the Mohammedans 
with that which obtains in Protestant countries. The 
Moslem Imam, or pastor, would be amused when I told 
him of the incessant round of calls, the going from house 
to house, which forms so important a part of the minis- 
terial duty of the Christian pastor. Such a thing is al- 
most unknown among Moslem priests. They are never 
expected to visit their parishioners, except in times of 
sickness or death, or in seasons of affliction. At all 
other times the people visit the pastor, and not the pas- 
tor the people. But the Moslem priest is always found 
in his mosque from early morn until noon ; and if he be 
a manof great influence he will attract people to him by 
a widely extended hospitality, the means for which he 
will be supplied by his flock. 

It was in harmony with this Oriental view of the good 
uses of hospitality that this guest house was established. 
Qur Hujrah, or guest house, consisted of one large 
chamber with several smaller ones, with a portico in 
front to shade it from the heat. It was filled with char- 
poys, or cots, and fairly supplied with quilts, pots, pans, 
cups, saucers, plates, pipes and jugs. The Afghans, as 
indeed all Mohammedans, being tote] abstainers, our 
guests on arrival were supplied with water which, some- 
times, in a case of a guestof distinction, would be flavor- 
ed with sugar and rose water. As soon as the guest ar- 
rived the native orderly would offer him a pipe which, if 
he were a strictly religious Moslem, he would decline 
and ask for asnuffbox. The guest, or guests, being 
comfortably seated, | would be informed of their arri- 
val, and then either visit them in the guest house or in- 
vite them to my study. Adjoining my study was our 
private chapel and a large library, including the only 
collection of Pushto manuscripts in the world; and I 
was often much flattered to find that my Afghan visit. 
ors were disposed to estimate my degree of learning and 
scholastic attainments by the large number of volumes 
they saw before them. Still occasionally an incredulous 
Maulavie, or scholar, would scan with supercilious scorn 
the great pile of volumes which towered above his tur- 
banged head, and ask: ‘‘Can you show me an original 
copy of the Gospel?’ And when I assured him that 
the original copies of God’s Book were not now in 
existence (even as the original copy of the Koran had 
not been discovered), I would find myself plunged at 
once, in medias res, into that never-ending controversy 
regarding the supposed alteration of the Christian Scrip- 
tures. It was often a relief when tea was served; for 
this excellent beverage, so much in use in all parts of 
Central Asia, has the most mollifying effect upon the 
mind of even the most bigoted Moslem. 

The Afghan has a great sense of humor, as the follow- 
ing little incident in connection with our guest house 
will demonstrate: A lady in England, interested in our 
work in Peshawar, sent me a beautifully illuminated 
text in the Pushto language—‘‘ Him that cometh unto 
me, I will inno wise cast out.” I had the text framed 
and placed upon the wall of my study, facing the en- 
trance door, with the intention, of course, of teaching 
the people a great Gospel truth. Almost every guest 
who entered the room read the text; but it oftentimes 
seemed to create a smile, the reason of which I could not 
ascertain. But one genial Afghan as he entered, when 
he read the text, grasped me by the hand, exclaiming : 
‘Sir, you are among the most hospitable of men.” 
‘‘Why do you say so?’ I replied. ‘* Because you not 
only give us a good breakfast, but you place before your 
door an intimation to the effect that when we enter your 
room you will not kick us out!” The real state of things 
at once flashed upon my mind, The Pushto text was a 
correct translation of the original; but as there was 
nothing to indicate whose words they were, my Afghan 
guests had altogether misunderstood its meaning. 

At the first the Mohammedans were somewhat shy in 
partaking of food prepared by Christians, but the preju- 
dice gradually wore away; andI am glaé to learn that 
the guest house is still a distinctive feature in the 
Peshawar Mission. It was very remarkable how it at- 
tracted men from all parts of the Asiatic world, and 
oftentimes some very astonishing incidents occurred. 
For example, late one night a mysterious guest arrived 
and sought protection and anevening meal. The next 
morning I discovered that he was an Afghan serving in 
a British regiment at Cawnpore, and that he now was on 
his way to his native village in Swat, with the intention 
of faithfully performing the office of ‘“‘the avenger of 
blood,” by slaying the murderer of his father. It was a 
curious position for a Christian minister to be placed in, 

I had actually given protection to a would-be assassin ! 
Yet, after all, he was no more an assassin than the pub- 





lic hangman at Newgate, or the physician who presides 
over the electric chair at Sing Sing. In connection with 
this lex talionis of the Afghans a curious incident 
occurred in the district of Boneyr. A chieftain had been 
murdered, but he had left no male heirs. His only 
daughter was a young maiden of sixteen summers. It 
seemed probable that her father’s murderer would go un- 
punished ; but the young damsel declared her intention 
of assuming the office of “avenger.” The men of her 
‘ribe caught her father’s assassin and placed him before 
the girl, who plunged a dagger into his breast, and thus 
took legal vengeance on her father’s murderer. But our 
guests were, for the most part, men of peace ; and it is 
interesting to remember how many of those who 
partook of our hospitality, spread on the Persian carpet 
of our drawing room, would come into our private 
chap?l at evening prayer and remain there with respect- 
ful reverence while we said and sung our evening service. 
Our native Christian pastor, the Rev. Imam Shah, 
would often form one of the party ; but the fact that he 
was a converted Moslem would sometimes excite the 
bigotry of those present. To dine with a Christian Eng- 
lishman was one thing, to eat with a man who had re- 
nounced the Moslem faith was another. Poor Imam 
Shah, he often found it difficult to have his speech ‘‘ sea- 
soned with salt” so as to answer every man; butin 
time very much of this bigotry passed away, and not in- 
fregently an Afghan chieftain would sit down to eat 
with three or four of our Christian converts gathered in 
from the.Afghan people. ‘ 
New YorRK CITy, 
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‘*SuRE,” exclaims Pat, writing home to the Emerald 
Isle, ‘‘ there’s so much land in this country that they 
have to pile it.” Nothing better describes the Cliff- 
dweller region, from which I have but recently returned. 
The altitude is great, abrupt cajions vein it in every 
direction, and from the mesas mountain peaks tower, 
snowclad. Everywhere are great rocks, so carelessly 
piled by Mother Nature that her least shiver would send 
some of the poised ones crashing down. Here in the 
remotest cafions and in their most inaccessible sides, 
hundreds of feet from the top or bed, still endure the 
prehistoric villages which are certainly several centu- 
ries old, and some say thousands of years. I came, I 
saw, but alas, I have not conquered. ‘The Cliff ;houses 
are to me still a dream, an unreality. If 1 were to 
live in one for months, this effect would not wear off. 
They are the strangest, most interesting things I have 
ever seen ; and their very remoteness from civilization is 
awing. The wonder of it all began on that wild, pic- 
turesque ride over the Rockies, through scenery which 
dwarfs anything seen in Ward McaAllister’s dear 
* abroad.” From Denver it is five hundred and five 
miles to energetic little Durango in the southwestern- 
most corner of Colorado. Here one takes a narrow rail- 
road about thirty miles over the mountains to a tiny 
hamlet called Mancos, there engages guides ; for a trip 
through the unsurveyed, waterless country without 
them is suicide, tho my private opinion is that half the 
time they are trusting ‘their stars in the daytime to 
bring them whence they started. After that it is pure 
Lovelty ; one must carry provisions on burros, sleep on 
the ground under the stars, give up washing as a 
luxury—for the alkali water takes off what little skin 
the pifions leave—and ride great distances over fearful 
trails up and down the mountains. These trails are 
hard to find but easy to lose. They are perilous and 
fatiguing, and much of the time wind through the 
low-growing pifions which are generally considered 
trees, but which I know to be cunningly disguised 
demons, delighted in flicking out a bit of cheek, turning 
back a foot, gouging out an eye, or even attempting to 
pull a man bodily off his horse. I have ridden over two 
hundred miles under these circumstances, on a broncho 
with an extremely disagreeable disposition, am abso- 
lutely bow-legged, and have climbed pldces, it makes 
my hair rise to think of now; but I'd do it all twice 
over rather than miss what I have seen in the Cliff- 
dweller region. The most important groups of their 
ancient houses are found about the corners of the only 
place in the United States where four States squarely 
join—Colorado, Utah, Arizona and New Mexico. A 
stone erected by the Government to mark the exact spot 
is now down, which will be greatly regretted by travel- 
ers who delight in doing such fool things as lying upon 
this stone with hands and feet upon the ground so as to 
be able to assert that they have been in four States at 
once—as if that isn’t common for a woman to be ! 

On my trip I had the great advantage of being part of 
the time with the H. J. Smith exploring company. He 
has made the most scientific exploration yet accom- 
plished. About a year ago he fitted out a party, engaged 
the most competent guides, and spent several months of 
hardest work in the Cliff villages, He not only thor- 
oughly explored the region and hamlets, but made maps, 
measurements and pictures of them. He had an expert 
photographer with him who secured fine views of many 
places never before seen, a taxidermist who preserved 
animals to be found thereabouts, and an artist, A¥J. 





Fournier, who made hundreds of sketches in oil, water- 
colors and ink. The results of this expedition are very 
valuable to science, and will be shown at the World’s 
Fair. The unique building, which will hold the mum- 
mied bodies, pottery and all ‘relics found in the ruins of 
the Cliff dwellings, is now almost completed, and repre- 
sents the curious mountain called ‘‘ Battle Rock,” which 
I visited while there. It is two hundred feet long, high 
in front, but sloping irregularly to the ground. It is 
near to the facsimile ruins of the beautiful stone palace 
of prehistoric Yucatan which United States Consul 
Thompson came to this country to erect, near also to 
the Forestry Building, and will form one of the most 
attractive parts of the department of archeology and 
ethnology. The World’s Fair will do much toward en- 
lightening and increasing the but lately awakened inter- 
est in American archeology. With such a man as the 
learned enthusiast, chief Putnam, Professor of Arche- 
ology and Ethnology at Harvard and Curator of the 
celebrated Peabody Museum, that department is bound 
to be one of the most interesting at the Fair. Americans 
have heretofore been so strangely indifferent to the 
wonderful remains of their own country, altho, as Fisk 
says, in his delightful ‘‘ Discovery of America,” 


‘* Aboriginal America is the richest field in the world for 
the study of barbarism. Among the red men of America 
the social life of ages more remote than that of the lake 
villages of Switzerland isin many particulars preserved 
for us to-day.”’ 

Here, then, are some of these “ particulars preserved ” 
in the Cliff dwellings: In the most precipitous of the 
cafion sides that prehistoric people built in natural gal- 
leries or pockets in the sandstone rock ; built of the rock 
itself mortared with a cement made by mixing water 
with ‘‘rotten rock,” that which the ponderous top 
stratum, the ‘‘rim-rock” has ground to powder beneath 
it. Viewed from a distance these hamlets of tiny houses 
nestled back in the cliff resemble pigeonholes in a mam- 
moth dovecote. For foundation they have the mountain 
beneath; for rear wall the cliff behind ; and for far extend- 
ing roof, the arch of the rock. That is why, while the 
same people’s houses on the mesas and in the valleys 
have crumbled back almost into their elements, these 
houses still endure: not a drop of rain or snow ever 
reaches them from one century to another. The logs 
which still remain are fuzzy, like the face of a very old 
man. I have fibers of them which came off full-length, 
fine as string. The soil in the houses is just dust, fine 
as powder, and dry as the blood of the builders. 

The Cliff houses are of as many stories as the spaces 
admit, each story five or six feet. and separated by logs 
thrust through holes left in the masonry. These logs 
are of cedar, hewn with stone axes. I’d as lief chew 
down a tree. Across them smaller boughs were laid, 
then twigs and adobe—the whole cemented, a most dur- 
able floor. Much of the masonry would do credit toa 
modern sky-scraper, and when it was poor it was usually 
stuccoed with the cement. Walls are often two or three 
feet thick. The arch is nowhere seen, but there are some 
well-built round towers, the stones cut wedge-shaped 
and carefully fitted. This seems to have been their one 
architectural diversion, for there are absolutely no carv- 
ings. The only stone even suggesting an attempt at 
carving was discovered firmly set in the wall of a partic- 
ularly inaccessible house, and may have been intended, 
as some one suggested, as a primitive elevator, a lariat 
beir g tossed over it to assist the householder to reach his 
aerial abode. You may do what you like with this the- 
ory; it isn’t mine. Windows are few and small, liter- 
ally ‘‘ wind-eyes,” as the word itself means. Doors are 
very curious. They are stone slabs, sometimes laid 
against grooves down the sides and leaned against a bar 
at the top, sometimes pushed up between two poles at 
the top, and secured by a stick thrust through wooden 
staples about the middle. When the household lay down 
to sleep, the door nicely fastened in place, the room must 
have strangely resembled a family vault, and been as 
sweet and airy. Traces have been found of wicker 
doors for hot weather. The stone doors have been found 
tightly fitted to closets a few inches square cut in the 
stone of the wall around the estufas, in which the pre- 
historic Astors kept their treasures of bone needles, shell 
beads, and the like. 

Architects could have made but a poor living in those 
days, for the houses are as like as peas in a pod. Each 
flat has an estufa which was, generally speaking, the 
Cliff-dwellers’ reception, music, dining, bed and bath 
room, library and kitchen. This estufa is circular, with 
a diameter ranging from nine to twenty-two feet, the 
extremes measured. Around this room six or eight 
pilasters project from the wall and are connected by a 
low stone wall, evidently used as a table, sideboard, etc. 
The fireplace is a shallow, cemented, basin-shaped hole 
in the floor with a low wall built behind it and before a 
small airhole, often the only one except the under- 
ground entrance. Thesmall, unlighted rooms surround- 
ing these estufas have occasioned considerable discus- 
sion. Explorer Smith feels certain they were simply 
storerooms, and that the T-shaped doors were so cut to 
admit the burdens strapped upon the shoulders of the 
householders. For the Cliff-dwellers kept no pack ani- 
mals. Not a bone of such has been found near their 
abcdes, and besides, as late as the conquest of Mexico by 
Cortez and of Peru by Pizarro, you remember that the 
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natives were thrown into paroxysms of terror by the 
sight of horsemen. : 

If cleanliness is indeed next to godliness, the Cliff- 
dweller morals must have been those of modern politics ; 
for they were filthy beyond words. Evidently, when 
insect life disputed possession with the prehistoric, he 
rose, and not till then, tothe work of extermination, 
by burying the swarming walls under another coat of 
the cement calcimine. In one house we counted sixteen 
of these layers, which are easily detected by the differ- 
ence in colors, as the rotten rock was scraped from 
various parts of the cliff. The rock ranges from daz- 
zling white through yellows, reds, browns, to almost 
black ; for it is studded with small iron knobs which crop 
out here and there, and were used, as we used them, by 
the Cliff-dwellers as tiny props on the awful climbs up 
the smooth rocks to their abodes. You can see the 
traces of the vexed iron’s tears that streaked the cliff’s 
face as it bewailed the stupidity of man in the Stone 
Age ; for the Cliff-dwellers did not use a scrap of metal 
as small as the world’s charity. Not a trace of it has 
ever been found in their houges or among their imple- 
ments. That is the difficulty in studying their history; 
there are no coins, no hieroglyphics nor attempts at 
writing or enumeration, unless a very few pictographs, 
as primitive as a three-year-old’s, strive to speak. They 
say walls have ears; had they but tongues! Like great 
sponges they absorb the daily history of a people and 
will let nothing drop for all our pressing. 

Every group of Cliff dwellings was built with a refer- 
ence to water, an essential in a country where the little 
to be found is largely alkali. Many of the springs are 
now dry, but others still charily trickle out at the cliff’s 
base, or stingily ooze into a hat-sized hollow in the rock 
above. How the swarming people—for there are many 
evideuces that a dense population made those cliffs re- 
semble coast rocks covered with sea birds—ever found 
enough to drink is one of the many mysteries surround- 
ing them. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 








Sine Arts. 
THE SALON OF THE CHAMPS ELYSEES. 
I. 
BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, 





IT is not toan artist of high literary culture, an idealist, 
a poet, or a symbolist, that the honors of this year’s Salon 
have fallen, but to a simple virtuoso, a master of technic, a 
man who can do what he will with the colors on his pal- 
ette. Roybet, who has incontestably scored the great tri- 
umph this year, owes that triumph to his ‘‘cleverness,” 
and to nothing more; he belongs to the race of robust 
artists, the naturalists, who find reality noble, provided 
they can render it sufficiently real. Valentin, Ribera, 
Franz Hals, these are his masters, the gods to whom he 
pays tribute. He has great faults,as he has great qualities ; 
but whether one likes or dislikes his color and the exaggera- 
tions of his brush, one must bow before his ‘ Propos 
Galants.” It is the finest piece of pure painting which has 
been given us for along time; an inn servant plucking a 
goose, a swaggering trooper of the Dalgetty type, his hat 
in his hand, his sword on his thigh, making love to her as 
he leans over the kitchen table; that is the picture, trivial 
enough certainly; but the two personages are so prodi- 
giously alive, the woman in hes picturesque disorder, the 
man in his marvelously rendered green velvet cloak, one 
cannot tire of looking at them. Hals himself, the great 
master of naturalism, could not have flung on the canvas 
with more force and brio the rugged and vinous face of 
the soldier, or rendered more truly the large and solid 
charms of the young woman, whois evidently thoroughly 
enjoying herself, and reveling in the rough gallantries 
of her admirer. Roybet’s color, generally murky 
and black, is, in this instance, clear and brilliant; his 
touch has never been so easy or so supple. It is on this 
picture, undoubtedly, that he will receive the medal of 
honor ; for his second work, ‘‘Charles the Bold at Nesle,”’ 
is less successful in spite of the talent expended on it. 
Every one is familiar with the story of the slaughter of 
the unfortunates who fled for shelter to the Cathedral. It 
remains on record as one of the most ghastly and furious 
massacres ever perpetrated. Jean de Troyes, in his Chroni- 
cles, has described it eloquently and quaintly. ‘‘ Perse- 
vering in his devilish ways,’’ says he, ‘‘Charles the Bold 
rode on horseback into the church where already blood 
flowed ankle deep, and joyously before the dead bodies he 
crossed himself, and boasted that he had at least good 
butchers.” Itis this charming incident that Roybet has 
chosen. The canvas is an enormous one, and to be*judged 
properly must be seen from a distance. It is a superb 
mass of color and movement; but the whole is, somehow, 
disappointing. Charles has not the ferocious appearance 
he must certainly have presented on that day. In the 
crowd of old men, women, monks, nuns and soldiers, 
trodden underfoot, slashed by swords and pikes, or flung 
from the galleries, turning in mid-air before they fall 
crashing on the tessellated pavements, there is much that 
is fine, much that is even wonderful ; yet the whole re- 
mains confused and unsatisfactory. . 

Alma Tadema, the Anglo-Dutchman, better known in 
London and New York than Paris, gives us an episode 
from the life of the amiable Heliogabalus. One of the ex- 
travagant and sumptuous feasts of imperial Rome is just 
drawing toaclose. ‘Che velum which protected the guests 
has been opened, and through it filters slowly on their 
feverish heads a refreshing and perfumed rain of roses and 
rose leaves. It is delicious. The women are enrap- 
tured; the poets smile, and turn their grateful 


eyes toward the Cesar, who watches them from his impe- 
rial bed with a strauge, enigmatical smile; but the rain 
of flowers redoubles, it falls now more heavily, and, cover- 
ing pavement and couches, submerges even the guests, 
who smile no longer; they are frightened. The least intoxi- 
cated among them ask, anxiously: “Is this a joke, or 
what ?” When will the sign be given to stop the voluptu- 
ous torture? But no sign comes, the roses continue to 
fall, and their weight and their perfume become insup- 
portable: it is vain to struggle, eyes close, heads overpow- 
ered and heavy fall back into what is soon to be a perfumed 
tomb. It has needed all the ability and skill of Alma Ta- 
dema to deal with such a subject in Heliogabalus. There are 
some exquisite things—the coloris superb, the knowledge 
shown in every detail is immense ; but the son of Caracal- 
la died, I think, at eighteen. In the picture he looks at 
least thirty. 

Yet another classic picture. Rochegrosse sends the 
“Sacking of a Gallo-Roman Villa by the Huns,’’ It is, 
for him, of extraordinarily small size, but is interesting, 
and painted with his usual skill. Indeed, I prefer it to the 
Tadema, as being less conventional. The Huns look like 
Chinese of a peculiarly vicious description, such as those 
whose picture we have grown familiar with since the war 
in Tonkin. Someof them are issuing from the villa laden 
wif® loot, others, still mounted on their shaggy little 
steeds, keep guard ; the horses, by the way, are thorough- 
ly alive. 

If talent were reckoned by the foot rule, and the value of 

a composition based on the number of figures it contains, 
then certainly Munkacsy’s ‘‘ Arpard’’ would be the pic- 
ture of the year. ‘This enormous work is destined to deco- 
rate the house of the Magyar parliament. Arpard the 
Victorious, has arrived, in the year 896, at the footof the 
Carpathians, and receives, surrounded by the chiefs of the 
seven tribes of his people, the submission of the conquered 
inhabitants, who bring him water from the Danube, and 
specimens of the soil and its crops, as tokens of allegiance. 
The grouping of the Asiatic hordes on the one hand, and 
the reduced people on the other, is excellent, and the col- 
oring fine; yet somehow the whole is wantivug, and fails to 
arouse the smallest throb of sympathy. 
Joseph Bail, the painter par excellence of pots and pans, 
sends a large picture, more than calculated to keep up his 
reputation; it is called ‘‘ Thorough Work.” A iad in the 
white cap and aprou of a scullion has finished scouring 
his copper and brass utensils, and now sits among them at 
his ease, smoking a cigaret, and letting his eyes linger 
with the loving and appreciative look of a connoisseur over 
their burnished masses. It is an amusing and pleasant 
picture, and, tho it may not sound attractive, is one which 
one would like to possess. 

Bergeret also has gone to the kitchen for inspiration ina 
distinctly Gothic cuisine. A party of cooks are shown, as 
busy as bees, preparing for a big feast; one in the fore- 
ground is beating up the yolks of eggs, which makes a 
yxorgeous mass of yellow, gleaming in their pipkin like a 
small sun, In the decorative panel by the same artist, the 
scarlet of the lobsters and sprawns makes one’s eyes ache. 

The mystic has many devotees this year, tho to see the 
school in full force one must go to the Champs de Mars. 
Henri Martin, ever faithful to the old Salon, tells again 
the oft-told tale of Dante, listening to the voices in the 
wood ; the voices on this occasion proceed from two white- 
robed and very evident figures. Martin still inclines 
toward a fresco-ish style of work, tho he is less nebulous 
this year than he has been of late, and, let us add, less 
interesting. Another mystic, Jan Sevrier, shows a shep- 
herd tending his flocks by night from the poor shelter of 
a hut on wheels; he is unconscious of the protecting pres- 
ence of the Blessed Virgin herself, who hovers near and 
weaves with busy fingers those glistening threads which 
the Freuch peasant calls “ les fils de lu Vierge.” 

Sinibaldi’s ‘‘ Heralds of the Morn” are graceful, pretty, 
and at the same time healthy looking young creatures clad 
in aurora-tinted robes. There is a certain sameness about 
them, as tho they had all been cast in the same mold, but 
the ensemble is pleasing. 

There are but few nude figures at the Salon this year, a 
subject of congratulation, and at the same time regret, as 
nothing is more hateful when treated with levity or a de- 
sire to “startle,” nothing more beautiful when approached 
with a proper spirit. Is it indeed a sign that we are deca- 
dent that so few painters dare attempt the undraped ? Is it 
because they feel that, even if in spite of their personal une 
worthiness they could render it chastely, evil lives,looking 
through the eyes of the beholders, would see impurity ? 

Of the few seen this year, Henner’s “‘ Sleeper”’ is the most 
beautiful. It is as perfect as all other productions of his 
brush; a lovely girl is lying on a couch, ber back turned 
toward us, and oh! the modesty of that back, the round 
softness of those lovely limbs, the exquisite pearly tints of 
theskin, It isa picture to stand before and dream, “It 
is always the same,” cries the captious critic—" always the 
same ivory flesh, auburn hair and murky background.” 
lhis may be; but don’t forget to add that it is always the 
same high ideal, the same poetry and grace, the same mar- 
velous technic. Give us more Henners, more and yet more ; 
we can never have enough. 

Weisz sends a fine, nude figure, which he has chosen to 
call ‘* Desdemona”; but were it not for the very swarthy 
Othello leaning over her we should never have supposed 
her to be Shakespeare’s heroine. 

Bouguereau’s daintily undressed nymphs are grouped 
about a cupid on a pedestal. They are pink and white and 
china-like as ever—no, not china-like, porcelain is too hard 
for their soft flesh to be compared with; something very 
pretty and expensive in the fancy soap line is more sug- 


faultless to please the few, tho they, in common with all 
their creator’s work, will doubtless please the many. 

Of genre pictures there are also comparatively few. The 
best is Vollon’s “‘ Pierrot,’’ who has strayed into a cellar 
and finds the wine to his taste. Jules Breton’s ‘* Christ- 





qpas Turkey” is feeble and inane, especially coming from 


gestive of their quality. They are faultlessly fair—too, 


an artist who has taught us to expect so much better 
things. A girlis carrying the bird home to a cottage ;— 
but the readers of THE INDEPENDENT will doubtless see it 
for themselves in chromo when the Christmas numbers 
come out with their colored supplements. 

Flameng has painted with the delicacy of touch peculiar 
to him a ‘“‘Napoleon Asleep.” The episode is taken from 
the last weeks of the disastrous and bloody campaign of 
France, and occurred probably in Champagne. Harassed 
with fatigue, worn out with worry and responsibility, un- 
certain, for the first time in his life, Napoleon entered, 
after‘a day’s hard fighting, into the first house which 
offered him a shelter, overcome at last by nature—that 
nature to whom he had so often proved himself superior ; 
he fell asleep without even having opened his letters and 
dispatches. The news of his presence spread through the 
village, and through the door, timidly pushed open, old 
and young have come to peep at him, to get one glimpse 
of the idol of France, the all but conqueror of the world. 
Old men silently wipe away the tears they cannot sup- 
press, children gaze with round, wide eyes; they do not 
quite understand now ; but it will be for them when they 
are older, when they are old, an ineffaceable souvenir, a 
glory, to have seen with their own eyes the great Emperor, 
to have touched with their hands the legendary hat and 
sword of the terrible soldier. 

* Quoi vous Vavez vu, grand’ mére, 
Grand’ mere, il vous a parlé,” 
says Beranger in one of his most popular ballads. 

Aimé Morot, in his retreat from St. Jean d’Acre, shows 
us ‘* the Little Corporal” again, but under a very differ- 
ent aspect, marching at the head of the retreating columns 
through the heat and glure of the desert, There is yet noth- 
ing of defeat about him; on the set, white face, on the 
proudly carried head, one can read the determination to 
efface the memory of this disgrace by many brilliant vic- 
tories. The picture, tho very different from Monsieur 
Morot’s customary cavalry charges, still bears the impress 
of a master hand. In grouping and in color it is admirable ; 
but what strikes one most about it is the atmosphere and 
the wonderful sense of movement. Those silent masses of 
soldiers, French and Arabian, are distinctly traveling 
on through the sandy passes. 

Bramtot puts astde for once the Bible and the severe 
scenes drawn from it, which he loves so well, to give 
us something in a very different vein. ‘Souvenir of 
the first Empire ” tells us of the troubles of a belle, who 
was probably about sixteen years old on the morning 
of Wagram, and whose heart is, doubtless, galloping 
after some handsome young officer. She believes herself 
to be beloved, her hopes are in full blossom, and, to 
quote the quotation, 

** Elle est jeune, elle n’a dans le livre des jours, 
Lu que la page heureuse ot le coeur dit : Toujours.” 
These verses are by the poet Chantavoine. They are pretty, 
and the picture by Bromtotis still prettier ; itis one of the 
successes of the year. 

Doucet, whose pictures are generally anything but edify- 
ing, has given us a‘ Dead Christ,” in which a real reli- 
gious sentiment is distinguishable. The critics say he is 
‘‘en penitence”; and they also seem to believe but little in 
the lastingness of his repentance. They forget that it was 
aman who in these days would be called a freethinker, 
Van Dyck, who paivted perhaps the most beautiful of 
Christs, and a Jew, Rembrandt, who painted the most 
divine. 

HAVRE, FRANCE, 








Sanitary. 
CHOLERA NOTES. 


“THE cholera always starts from India,’ has become a 
Very familiar sentence, and also the statement that it is a 
very certain accompaniment of the once-in-eleven-years’ 
pilgrfmages of the Mohammedans. The medical papers 
join the chorus, and say cholera is always endemic in In- 
dia, etc., etc.; and the world has acquiesced in what at first 
sight seems to be an inevitable state of things. 

Now that its caus? has been demonstrated to be almost 
always infected drinking water, and the infection itself to 
cousist in a living organism or germ, scientific men are be- 
ginning to perceive a way in which it may be stifled at its 
very starting point. 

A Russian, Dr. I. Telyafus, cites the way in which the 
plague disappeared from Egypt when the fellaheen of 
Egypt ceased to bury their dead on the borders of the Nile. 
Formerly, the bodies were placed so near the river that, 
when the rise took place, they were washed out of the 
ground in all conditions of decomposition, and floated 
down the sluggish stream and were caught in the broad 
expanse of the delta as the waters behind it diminished in 
volume. Then the hot sun added its power to that of the 
water, and the poisonous gases and particles were diffused 
among the living; and if there is one physiological law 
stronger than another, it would seem to be that particles 
that have once formed part of a living body are deadly poi- 
son to it when they are made to again enter the circulation 
in a state of decomposition. 

Dr. Telyafus calls attention to the fact that-the perpetual 
habitat of the cholera bacillus is the delta of the Ganges—a 
low-lying area of about 7,500 square miles, intersected by 
many mouths of the Ganges and Brahmaputra Rivers. The 
soil of the delta is very moist, and contains the decaying 
remains of many forms of animal and plant life. Cholera 
is always to be found among the people who dwell among 
and about those river mouths, and after unusually heavy 
rains or from some other ill-understood causes it rages as 
an epidemic, and starts on a deadly career to new regions, 
circling the globe before it stops. The world has passed 
through four of these destructive pandemics, and is now 
holding its breath in the terror of expectation in the course 
of the fifth. 





People who know the fatalistic, apathetic natives of In 
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dia fancy it an unrealizable dream to think of stamping 
out the disease; but such miracles of sanitation have 
already been achieved in Hindustan; where the strong 
hand of English power has been able to make itself felt, 
that Dr. Telyafus dares to hope. The first step he would 
take would be to restrain the natives from casting their 


dead into the sacred river—or at least he would have them * 


made to cremate the dead and scatter the harmless ashes in 
the waters, and he would have the delta area itself made 
dryer by the planting of eucalyptus groves, as has 
already been done on an extensive scale in Algiers, 
thus rescuing from wasteful idleness large areas of land 
which now sustain a numerous population of industrious 
and prosperous people. Drainage, also scientifically ap- 
plied to large sections here, has accomplished wonders in 
creating habitable spots out of what was once considered 
useless ground ; and the world really owes France a debt 
for the proofs she has shown, in the application of thor- 
ough and intelligent sanitation, that even tropical Africa 
can be made a wholesome home for men, The Russian 
optimist thinks that even in the poison-breeding delta the 
money argument may yet be brought to bear, for reclaimed 
lands, when devoted to agriculture, soon pay principle and 
interest for their reclamation. Already extensive and 
costly water works have been introduced in Calcutta, and 
the Hindu isa not altogether unobservant creature, as is 
proved by a work on cholera, written by Orton, in 1831, in 
which the writer says: 

“The natives of India are an unenlightened race. Some idea 

of the value of their opinion on any doubtful subject may be 
formed from the fact of their universally believing that ma- 
larial fevers are owing to drinking bad water.” 
These Indians certainly were nearer the truth in their con- 
jecture—doubtless, founded on observation—than was their 
critic. The light of knowledge is penetrating even this 
“unenlightened race,’’ and when that is re-enforced by 
the arm of power much may be accomplished ; and it is not 
wholly Utopion that the twentieth century may see such 
a united movement among the nations as will result in the 
cleansing of this source of destruction by a united demand 
for the inhibition of river-burial of infected bodies, and 
such police and’ quarantine measures as shall shut up 
cholera to, at least, its own country. 

It was the application of the arm of ppwer to the enforce- 
ment of strict sanitary practices in the British army in 
India, that demonstrated that it is not where one lives, but 
how one lives that determines long life ; and military thor- 
oughness in draining, cleansing, and keeping clean mili- 
tary quarters in the towns occupied by French soldiers in 
Algiers, has shown that the families of the officers and sol- 
diers, who exercise intelligent care, make them and keep 
them in just as good health as their confréres who are sta- 
tioned in Paris. 

The London Graphic, in speaking of an outbreak of 
cholera in Lorient, France, early in April, calls attention 
to the notoriously insanitary condition of that place ; and 
after showing why nothing less was to have been expected, 
goes on to prove that it is a distinct advantage and bless- 
ing that this outbreak occurred so early in the season, thus 
displaying a danger-signal that,af heeded, could but prove 
a blessing, as it would put all sanitary authorities on the 
alert: and then it calls attention to the complete success 
achieved in England last autumn in preventing the spread 
ofa scourge. It says: 

“There are two separate ways of meeting the scourge—the one 

by blocking it out, the other by adopting means to deprive it of 
sustenance should it break through the cordon. Last autumn 
England was signally successful with both methods of defense. 
So far as is known, not one stricken person got through the cor- 
don; while if any one did, it is certain that the disease died out 
for lack of its necessary food.” 
The success was so complete, that long ago measures were 
taken to re-establish the blcckade. All vessels arriving 
from any port where there is the least danger of bringing 
infection, undergo a careful medical inspection, as well as’ 
the one made by customs officers ; and nothing could more 
signally mark the advance of medical science than the 
tranquil spirit with which the whole country would look 
upon the announcement that a cholera-infected ship had 
arrived at quarantine. Cholera is no longer the myste- 
rious pestilence ‘that walketh in dapkness,’’ but a very 
well-known plague, the cause of which, having been dis- 
covered, can be met and conquered with known weapons, 
sure to arrest it. 








Science 


A WRITER, in a paper read before the French Academy, 
January 2d, 1891, states that rabbits which have been 
taken to the Pic du Midi Observatory (9,500 feet above 
the sea-level) have produced in seven years a race some- 
what different from their original race in the surrounding 
plains. They are a little smaller, have less developed ears, 
and their fur coats are of a lighter color and very thick. 
Moreover, the consistence of their blood has undergone a 
notable change. It contains more iron, and possesses a 
greater power of absorption for oxygen. The writer goes 
on to say that “‘ an anatomical change is thus produced by 
the environment; and no naturalist will doubt that, if 
the race continues to multiply for a great number of 
years in the same conditions, it will maintain its present 
characters or develop new ones on the same lines, the more 
rapidly so if natural selection eliminates the less adapted 
individuals.”’ 


.---The spectra of sun-spots show many of the lines 
much modified, some greatly intensified and widened, and’ 
some thinned or even reversed, while many lines, on the 
other hand, are wholly unaffected. The phenomena, 
which have long bzen pretty familiar to observers with 
spectroscopes of sufficient power, are most conspicuous in 
the red and orange portions of the spectrum, which are 
very difficult to photograph ; so that some of the ** photo- 


very skeptical of the reality of the ‘“ widenings and thin- 
nings’”’ described by the old-fashioned observers. Recent- 
ly, however, Professor Reed, of Princeton, has obtained 
numerous negatives which show the thing very beauti- 
fully, and make it possible to study the “‘ modified ”’ lines 
much more satisfactorily than hitherto. 


....Some writers think the process of turning white 
among arctic animals is in some way connected with a 
decrease of vital energy ; and in his notes on recent sci- 
ence, in the Nineteenth Century, Prince Krapotkin brings 
forward as an example the alleged permanent white colors 
of domesticated animals in sub-arctic regions, such as the 
Yakutsk horse. 


.... The prevalence of crimson colors in certain fishes on 
our New England coast on portions of which scarlet and 
crimson seaweeds abound, is explained by Prof. J. Brown 
Goode by the red pigment derived by the crustaceans from 
the seaweeds they devour, and which in turn form the 
food of the fishes. 


School and College. 


At Columbia’s Commencement 350 degrees were con- 
ferred. Among those receiving degrees were eight ggmdu- 
ates of Barnard College, the annex for women. This was 
the first class graduated by the college. Among the grad- 
uates were 61 from the School of Arts, 67 from the Law 
School, 104 from the Medical School, 12 frgam the School of 
Mines, and 15 from the Schools of Electrical Engineering 
and Architecture. Twelve students pursued post-graduate 
courses and received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
The only hcnorary degree was that of LL.D., which was 
conferred upon Ira Remsen, Professor of Chemistry in 
Johns Hopkins University. 








....Cornell University held the exercises in connection 
with its twenty-fifth commencement last week. Two 
hundred and fifty students received degrees, exclusive of 
degrees in law, which were conferred upon sixty-three. 
Advanced degrees were conferred on forty-six. Of those 
taking advanced degrees, D. S. Hoy will be assistant regis- 
trar of Cornell the coming year, and Ernest Nichols will 
be assistant professor of physics in Colgate University. 
Among the commencement addresses was one by Mrs. 
Mary Kennedy Brown on “ Portia in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” She is the first woman graduate of the School of 
Law. 


...-Dr. Gilman, in his Cambridge gown, presided at the 
seventeenth commencement of Johns Hopkins University, 
in the Academy of Music, Baltimore. There were sixty- 
six degree men in black caps and gowns. Prof. William 
H. Welch, Dean of the Medical School, announced that 
this new department of the University would be opened in 
October next, Miss Mary Garrett having by generous gift 
enabled the school to open sooner than was expected. 
President Gilman announced changes in the faculty for 
the coming year and distribution of fellowships, scholar- 
ships, prizes and degrees. 


....Prof. Arthur C. McGiffert, of Lane Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, has accepted the Washburn profes- 
sorship of Church History in Union Theological Seminary, 
this city. The Rev. William Adams Brown becomes in- 
structor in systematic theology in the same institution. 
It was announced at the same time that Professor Briggs 
would continue his work in biblical theology, and that 
special provision would be made to prevent students of the 
seminary from suffering from the restriction which the 
General Assembly put upon the Board of Education. 


...-Miami University graduated last week a class of 
eight students. Governor McKinley, who was expected to 
be present and deliver an address, was detained, and ex- 
Governor Charles Anderson filled his place. The Hon. 
John W. Noble, ex-Secretary of the Interior, spoke on the 
subject, ‘‘ The National Government and Education. *’The 
Board of Trustees has accepted the resignation of Pro- 
fessors Merrill and Collins. Edwin B. Thompson, of Penn- 
sylvania, has been elected as successor of Professor Col- 
lins, 


....At the meeting of the Board of Trustees of Franklin 
and Marshall College, at Lancaster, Penn., last week, the 
Rev. Erfiest Naguer, of Oxford University, was elected 
Professor of English Literature. Dr. William N. Irvine 
withdraws from the faculty to accept the Presidency of 
Mercersburg College. Additional ground is to be pur- 
chased and added to the college campus. 


....Old Princeton sent out 156 members of the class of ’93 
last week at its 146th annual commencement. It was an- 
nounced in connection with the exercises that a new build- 
ing, to be known as the Casino, is to be built in Bayard 
Avenue. It will be devoted to social gatherings. 


..-.-The commencement exercises of the Woman’s Col- 
lege, of Baltimore, were held last week. There were ten 
graduates, who appeared in black gowns. President 
Goucher, in his address, stated that the college now has an 
endowment of a million dollars. 


.... The thirty-seventh annual commencement at Seaton 
Hall College, South Orange, N. J., was held last week. A 
large class was graduated. The honorary degree of LL.D. 
was conferred on the Rev. James A. Donohue, of Brooklyn. 


..--Dr. John M. Coulter, late President of the Indiana 
State University, was inaugurated last week as President 
of Lake Forest University. The subject of his inaugural 
address was ‘‘The Work of the University.” 


...-At the closing exercises of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege at Bellefonte, last week, the first honors were taken 
by Emma E. Kant, Henry E. Dunkle and Carrie McEl- 
vaine. The graduating class numbered 24. 


....Packer Institute, Brooklyn, graduated 43 young 





graphic astronomers” have of late expressed themselves as 


women last week. 





..-.-Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn., graduated last 
week 12 students. Over 300 persons attended the com- 
mencement dinner. 


...-Rutgers Female College, this city, heldits fifty-third 
annual commencement on Thursday last and graduated a 
large clas® 








Charities. 


By the will of the late Matthew LEichelberger, of 
Gettysburg, over $34,000 are bequeathed to charitable and 
religious purposes, to take effect after the death of his 
widow. They are as follows: Christ Church, of which the 
deceased was a communicant, $1,000; Gettysburg College, 
$2,000; the Lutheran Theological Seminary, $22,000, condi- 
tioned, however, upon the institution remajning there. If 
it is removed $20,000 reverts to Gettysburg College and the 
remainder falls back to the testator’s heirs; Board of Mis- 
sions of the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, $6,000, $2,000 of the amount to go to foreign mis- 
sions and $2,000 to home missions and $2,000 to Church Ex- 
tension ; $8,500 are given to the Burgess and Town Council 
of the borough of Gettysburg and their successors in trust, 
to be invested and the interest to be divided annually 
among the deserving poor of the borough. 


...-The late Col. Logan H. Roots, of Little Rock, Ark., 
has made very liberal provision for charities in that sec- 
tion in his will. The whole estate, which is valued at 
$1,400,000, is to be held intact until 1914. Of the income 
one-tenth is to be devoted to charitable and humanitarian 
purposes, $20,000 to be paid to the city of Little Rock for 
the period of twenty years for the support of the poor and 
needy. After the year 1914, on the payment of legacies 
amounting to $500,000, the residue of the estate is to go to 
the city for park ang hospital purposes, on the condition 
that the State of Arkansas, the county of Pulaski, or the 
city of Little Rock shall raise an equal fund within two 
years. If that is not accepted the trustees are directed to 
make a like proposition to Hot Springs or Eureka Springs. 
A portion of the hospital is to be set aside for the use of 
old and destitute Masons. 

.... The sale of St. Luke’s Hospital has been effected pre- 
paratory to moving to the-new quarters, uptown. The 
total amount received was $2,400,000. This will be sufficient 
to put up the new plant and leave a balance of $620,000 in 
cash. As the hospital will have capacity for 300 beds in- 
stead of 200, as in the old building, there will be necessi- 
tated a heavy increased expense of not less than $50,000 
annually. The balance will assist toward this, but it will 
necessitate increased giftsin the future for the running 
expenses of the hospital. 


....-Mrs, Sarah O. Peddie of Newark, N. J., widow of the 
late Thomas B. Peddie, has left $100,000 to Peddie Insti- 
tute, at Hightstown, of which Mr. Peddie was the founder. 
The Memorial Baptist Church, of Newark, receives $5,000. 
Mrs. Peddie has also left about $25,000 to other charities in 
which she was interested. 





.-.. By the will of the late Mrs. Elizabeth O. Morris, of 
Philadelphia, Hope Church, Mt. Hope, Lancaster County, 
Penn., is to receive a bequest of $5,000 as an endowment. 








Personals. 


THE statemen‘ has been very widely circulated that 
the son of the Rev. W. H. Milburn, Chaplain of the United 
States Senate, committed suicide in consequence of hie 
father’s refusal to receive him at home. The facts of the 
case, as made known by Mr. Milburn, are that he had made 
every effort to assist the son, who had been a victim of 
alcoholism, and had frequently sent him the last cept that 
he had. Not long ago, against the earnest and repeated 
advice of his father, the young man started for Chicago. 
When the word from him to his father came he had not 
supposed that the young man was penniless, as he had just 
before said that he had saved a considerable sum of money. 
The father was in difficult circumstances, and could not 
advance the money that the son wanted. 





....All sorts of reports have been prevalent in regard to 
Father Hyacinthe, some even affirming that he was in- 
tending to return to the Roman Catholic Church ; and, 
with that in view, was passing a preparatory retreat in 
the monastery of the Grande Chartretise. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Loyson is living quietly with his family at 
Neuilly. He frequently goes to the monastery asa tourist , 
but for no other purpose. 


-.-.-One of the Catholic papers says that Cardinal Gib- 
bons is rather reckless about his associations. It reports 
that a little time since he condescended to attend a meet- 
ing held by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Childréh, at the Friends’ Meeting House. The Cardinal, a 
Jewish rabbi and a Methodist minister uddressed the meet- 
ivg from the same platform ! 


....-The newly appointed German Ambassador to the 
United States, Baron Von Saurma-Jeltsch, was for eight 
years German Consul-General at Alexandria, including the 
period of Arabi Pasha’s rebellion. He then won a high 
reputation for prudence, tact and energy. He has since 


been Minister to Ramania, to the Hague and to Wurtem- 
burg. 


...-At the commencement of Roanoke College on June 
7th, the valedictorian of the graduating class was a full- 
blooded Indian of the Choctaw nation, S. J. Homer. Mr. 
Homeris an excellent student, and forcible and eloquent as 
a speaker. 


..-.A man in Florida named Bell is planning to build a 
big hotel among the branches of a grove of live oaks in 





that State, which are of great size and hight. 
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WORLD’S FAIR LETTER. 
BY CARL BOWEN JOHNSON. 


MoRE interesting incidents were crowded into last week 
than into any similar number of days in the history of the 
great Exposition. The Princess Eulalia snatched every 
possible moment to enjoy the feast prepared, and was the 
center of attraction wherever she appeared. Nebraska, 
Indiana and Massachusetts dedicated their beautiful build- 
ings to the pride of their sons and daughters, and to the 
pleasure of thousands upon thousands not natives of those 
States, while governors, military men and State officials 
seemed almost omnipresent. ‘‘German day’ was a féte 
day of almost national importance, coming also upon the 
anniversary of the accession of young Emperor William to 
the throne, and the attendance upon that Thursday was 
over 196,000, The new terminal station in the grounds was 
used for the first time, and proved to be all that was ex- 
pected of that beautiful and useful building. 

Notwithstanding the fact that nearly everything in the 
Government building was brought here from Washing- 
ton, yet its contents appear to have a strong attraction 
to the average visitor. The gem of the entire building is 
the rotunda. Its mural decorations are among the finest 
to be seen upon the grounds, as immediately beneath the 
dome are views of various cities of the United States, 
representing familiar spots. Below this are large allegor- 
ical pictures, which artists affirm are not equaled in this 
country, with a possible exception at Washington. In the 
center of the rotunda is a section of a mammoth red-wood 
tree, called the ‘‘ General Noble.’”’ This tree was originally 
300 feet high, with a circumference at the base of nearly 
eighty-five feet and a diameter of twenty-six feet: The 
mere cost of transportation and setting up of this section 
was $10,475.87, and a steady stream of visitors pours in and 
out the opening at the base. 

In the Post Office Department the transition from the 
crude and clumsy methods of handling and transporting 
the mail, to the present wonderfully expeditious treatment, 
is shown in the dog team and horse pannier method con- 
trasted with the complete post office on wheels. An old- 
time Rocky Mountain mail stagecoach is seen, bearing 
still the marks of bullets in dangerous encounters with 
the Indians. Presidents Garfield and Arthur, General 
Sherman and other notables have ridden over the moun- 
tains ufon its leathern springs, and General Howard only 
succeeded in recapturing it from the Indians after a bloody 
struggle. 

The Patent Office shows modern and ancient ‘plows used 
in Japan, Java, Mexico, China, and other countries, 
strangely contrasting with the beautiful specimen of an 
American plow of light construction and handsomely 
nickeled. A thousand and one intricate machines are in 
glass cases, showing how perfection was reached by ingen} 

ious inventors through years of study and patient work. 

Inthe War Department machines are briskly running, 
turning rifle and gun stocks, filling cartridges, boring bar- 
rels, etc., while all about the room are dummy figures 
dressed in the uniform of the officers and men in every de- 
partment of the service. Many of them are so lifelike as 
to deceive even the very elect in that line. Horses and 
army mules, attached to the various vehicles in use in the 
army, are patted and stroked as if indeed they were living 
specimens, Here also are weapons taken from different 
battlefields, and torn, shattered and penetrated with bul- 
lets, many of them showing the leaden missiles still em- 

bedded in the piece. A submarine torpedo, twenty-five 
feet long, and controlled by electricity, is an object of 
wonderment to many; and the genial attendant is obliged 
to answer many curious questions as to this sonftewhat ex- 
perimental destructive in modern warfare. But perhaps 
the objects that attract the mest attention are the two mis- 
siles which center around the firing upon Fort Sumter, 
the identical ball which was first fired into the fort, as well 
as the one that was returned. A nation’s history turned 
upon those two cold pieces of metal, and veteran aud civil- 
ian view with noticeable reverence these tangible evidences 
of ‘‘the shot that was heard around the world.” 

A large crowd is always gathered around a polar scene, 
representing that gallant American explorer, General 
Greely, and his comrades, Lockwood and Brainard, un- 
furling the Stars and Stripes at their nearest point to the 
North Pole. The Eskimo driver, with his sledge and dogs, 
are seen, while in the distance the hut of the exploring 
party is described. White crags and glistening snow are 
all about them, and the visitor is almost deceived into be- 
lieving that the scene he is gazing upon is actually real. 
This is one of the largest ‘‘ set pieces’ in the entire Exposi- 
tion, and is a marvel of reality. 

The Smithsonian Institute has also sent its choicest 
treasures, the birds and animals being not only triumphs 
in the art of taxidermy, but also some of the rarest spec- 
imens that the world produces. From the tiny micro- 
scopic insect of the airto the rapidly disappearing buffalo 
all are viewed with interest and pleasure. 

The attendance in the park in the evening is not appre- 
ciably less than during the day, tho the buildings are com- 
paratively deserted, the visitors evidently preferring to 
drink in the beauties of the scene without. An adequate 
description of the magnificence of the illuminations, 
especially when the pyrotechnic display is added, is almost 
impossible, and the writers for the local papers have 
wrestled in vain with the subject to do it justice. It is 
more nearly like a fairy land than anything ever before 
attempted, and upon every hand is the continual expres- 
sion, “‘ Isn’t it beautiful?’ varied by adjectives and adverbs 
of more or less strength, according to the nature of the 
individual. A blaze of golden and silver light irradiates 
the entire place, transforming the lagooas into seas of gold, 
while the marble beauty of the buildings is emphasized in 
# manner impossible by day. It is, indeed, the idealizing 
of the real to a marvelous degree, science and art having 
com bined to make a Paradise of earth. 


News of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE coroner’s inquest in regard to the Ford’s The- 
ater disaster at Washington commenced on June 12th. A 
large number of the clerks testified to the unsafe charac- 
ter of the building, and made severe attacks upon Colonel 
Ainsworth, in charge of the Department, some of them 
appearing also to be fearful lest their hostile testimony 
should endanger their positions. Secretary Lamont issued 
a statement that they need have no such fear. Colonel 
Ainsworth presented aclaim to be heard in the inquest. 
This was denied, and he applied to the higher court for a 
mandamus. This was refused; but it brought out the fact 
that the whole inquest was irregular, being conducted not 
by the coroner but by his deputy. Accordingly a new in- 
quest was commenced later in the week. Colonel Ains- 
worth’s appeal to be heard before this was also denied. 
Many charges having been made against Congress for nig- 
gardliness in appropriations,Mr. Holman denied the charge 
and affirmed that what difficulty existed arose from the 
question of suitable location. Statements having been 
made that the printing office is unsafe, a large number 
of printed sheets, etc., have been removed. It appears 
that there is no provision for the families of those who 
were killed. The wounded have ninety days’ sick leave. 


..-.The heirs of Jay Gould have resisted the payment of 
the full amount of inheritance tax claimed by the State. 
According to the officials the total due is $750,000, They 
will pay $500,000, but object to the additional $250,000, 
There has been during the past few weeks considerable 
fluctuation in the value of many of the bonds owned by 
the estate. 


....The arrival of the first ship this season from Green- 
land has disappointed those who hoped to hear news of 
Verhoeff, the missing member of the Peary expedition. 
It is the general belief in Greenland that he is dead. It 
also appears probable that the bark ‘‘ Platina’ bas been 
lost, with all on board, by being crushed by the icefloes. 


....It is reported from St. Petersburg, in regard to the 
extradition treaty between this country and Russia, that 
under it nobody will be surrendered to Russia except upon 
evidence that will satisfy an American jury, and that every 
accused person has the right to claim a trial by jury before 
he can be extradited, 


....The Sultan of Turkey has sent to the President a 
medal commemorative of the four hundredth anniversary 
of the discovery of America, It is of massive gold, four 
inches in diameter, with suitable inscripticn in Turkish, 
and studded with diamonds. 


....-The Viking ship which left Bergen, Norway, April 
30th, has arrived this side the Atlantic, and has met with 
a most cordial reception in New London, Newport and 
this city. 


...June I4th was very widely celebrated as the 116th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Stars and Stripes as the 
national flag of the United States. 





FOREIGN. 

....he arguments before the Bering Sea Court have 
been continued through the week by Sir Charles Russell 
and Sir Richard Webster. Sir Charles claimed that the 
proposition of the United States would leave British inter- 
ests in a worse condition than under the Russian ukase 
of 1821, and presented a counter-proposal that vessels en- 
gaged in pelagic sealing be not permitted to leave their 
ports before May Ist, and that a closed season be declared 
until July 1st each year. The tribunal was also asked to 
pass upon the Bering Sea seizures, the British counsel 
claiming that they should go into particulars in regard to 
the seizures of ships and goods, and that they were made 
in non-territorial waters and not imposed under any claim 
of right or jurisdiction except such as has been submitted 
to the decision of the arbitrators. To this the American 
counsel opposed that the specifications did not belong to 
the court, that the arrests were made by the vessels of the 
United States duly instructed to issue warning, and after 
full time had been given by warning; also that the seiz- 
ures were made under the right and jurisdiction of the 
United States. 


....On the 13th the House of Commons passed the third 
clause of section first of the Home Rule bill, the debate on 
which had been continued for nearly two weeks. This has 
reference to the limitations of the Irish Legislature forbid- 
ding them to act upon matters pertaining to the dignity 
of the crown, succession, regency, the making of peace or 
war, defense of tbe realm, treaties, foreign States, etc. 
Several amendments presented by the Conservatives had 
been accepted by Mr. Gladstone. For example, one with 
regard to interfering in hostilities between foreign coun- 
tries, and another forbidding interference in proceedings 
for the extradition of criminals. In consequence of the 
acceptance of these amendments several of the anti-Par- 
nellite members of the House have received complaints 
from their constituents. The Parnellites have intimated 
to the Ministry that they will withdraw from the House 
in the event of further concessions being made. In this 
action they will probably be supported by Mr. Sexton’s 
followers. Mr. Healy and his faction, however, are in favor 
of adhering to the Government. 


....The Court of Cassation in Paris has given its deci- 
sion on the appeal of Charles de Lesseps and others con- 
victed of fraud in connection with the Panama Canal Com- 
pany. It has quashed the sentences on the ground 
that the statute of limitation covered the offense charged 
and that the indictment was irregular. In accordance 


with this M. Eiffel and M. Fontane have been promptly set 
at liberty. Charles de Lesseps having been more lately 
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been set aside. M. de Lesseps elected to serve one year’s 
sentence in a cell thus, according to the regulations, re- 
ducing the time one-half. It is understood that the re- 
maining portion of the sentence will probably be remitted, 
and that as soon as possible, he will leave the hospital 
where he is suffering from an acute attack of dyspepsia. 
M. Ferdinand de Lesseps was not imprisoned, hence no 
action was necessary with regard to him. 


...-The balloting on the German election commenced 
June 15th. At first the voting appeared to be very strong 
against the Government, the Social Democrats showing 
heavy gains, The final results up to the 18th, when only 
one district remained to be heard from, showed that of 215 
candidates 101 will vote for the Army bill and 114 against 
it. There remain, however, 181 second ballots necessary, 
and it is supposed that these will overbalance the present 
majority of 13 against the bill. In Bavaria many of the 
candidates held official positions, and the Government gave 
them all leave of absence until the polling was ended. 
Previous to the polling Prince Bismarck in an interview 
expressed himself as in favor of an increase of the defensive 
strength of the Empire, but not on the lines laid down by 
the Government in the Army bill. 


...-Action has been taken in the House of Commons on the 
motion of W. R. Cremer in favor of arbitration between 
the different Governments. Mr. Gladstone expressed his 
cordial sympathy with the purpose in view, and called at- 
tention to the remarks of President Harrison when he 
spoke of the limitations of international arbitration, and 
the impossibility of applying it to feuds of aggrandize- 
ment. He instanced the Bering Sea tribunal as giving 
testimony to the earnest attention given to the question in 
America, He closed with an eloquent appeal for the mod- 
eration of claims as the most effective means of preserving 
peace. 


..--Count Kalnoky, the Austro-Hungarian Prime Minis- 
ter, has delivered another address on the Triple Alliance, 
declaring that, if it had not brought an ideal peace, it was 
not the fault of the Alliance. With regard to Russia, he 
claimed that no change of policy was necessary, as good 
relations could always be maintained, the Czar and the 
Russian Government being well disposed toward Austria. 
He did not dwell extensively upon these points, taking the 
ground that a great political debate at this time might be 
harmful to the monarchy. 


...-Cholera has advanced somewhat in France, and in 
Mecca it is reported that there were 155 deaths within 
three days. In Hamburg the Senate has given instruc- 
tions for strictly prohibiting the entry of Russian emi- 
grants either by land or water. This ordinance does not 
affect first-class saloon passengers with tickets for the 
United States. 


...-[t is reported from St. Petersburg that an imperial 
law has been enacted inflicting more severe punishment 
on sealing poachers in Bering Sea. Hereafter all persons, 
whether Russian or foreign, caught sealing in Russian 
waters, will be liable to sixteen months’ imprisonment and 
to the confiscation of their vessels together with cargo and 
tackle. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS.. 


Eacu side has thus far acted conscientiously. Let us not 
now enter uponan era of presbyterial and synodical conten- 
tions; but frown down all divisive and disputatious undertak- 
ings.—Philadelphia Presbyterian, 





...No presbytery has given an expression of dissatisfaction 
because its commissioners voted against Dr. Briggs. All expecta 
tion of reversing the decision of the last General Assembly by 
means of the methods proposed by Dr. Briggs is simply vain.— 
Presbyterian Banner. 


....The publication of this manifesto is another, if not the 
most serious of Dr. Briggs’s blunders. Conservative men will be 
strengthened in their conviction as to the wisdom and necessity 
of the Assembly’s action, while men who doubted this wisdom 
and necessity, who accepted his disclaimers and felt that he 
might be tolerated, will be more ready to accept the judgment of 
the Assembly as better than their own.—Herald and Presbyter. 


...-It is not a question of religion but a question of contract. It 
may have been unwise on the part of the World’s Fair people to 
enter into such an engagement, but having once entered into it 
they ought to keep it. Common honesty requires that a man who 
puts the consideration for a contract into his pocket shall fulfill 
the contract; or, at the least, if he comes to the conclusion not 
to fulfill it, that he shall return the money. In Chicago they pro- 
pose to break the contract and keep the money.—New York Sun, 


....This is the most painful and self-destructive thing that the 
Professor has yet written. It will alienate from him many who 
have hitherto been sympathizers. Many of them had already 
begun to grow tired of the agitation. They will not follow him 
in such arevolutionary appeal. Suppose a man who had lost his 
cause in the Supreme Court of the United States were to issue 
such a manifesto against its decision—where would he be? 
What would be done with him? Where does the Professor place 
himself by his procedure ?—Presbyterian Journal. 


....When God wants a great work done he calls a well-trained 
mind as St. Paul. But a well-trained mind without love is a 
Frankenstein. Intellectual culture without love is moral 
suicide. God summons every man to know with the reason, but 
he also summons every man to love. If college trains the intel- 
lect, as it does, let college not dry up the fountains of the heart. 
If college teaches one to think, as it does, let it not dwarf the 
affections. Let love and thought be the twin stars in the one 
constellation of perfected character.— President CHARLES F., 
THWING. 

_...Let me add that I heartily agree with Mr. Bradley that 
there is now “no necessity of continuing the strife”’ {in the 
American Board] especially in view of the fact, so well stated by 
Dr. Tenney, that the ** voice of the moderates ” is in favor of the 
* loyal acceptance of the platform laid down by Dr. Storrs at the 
Chicago meeting.” It thus appears that the voice of the mod-« 
erates ” and the voice of the administration agree; for if there is 
anything capable ot absolute demonstration it is that the vast 
majority of the Board and its Prudential Committee atand for 
“the loyal acceptance ” of that platform.—Dr. JAMES BRAND. 





sentenced to serve a year for bribery, that sentence has not 
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TO THE COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


THIs week and next thousands of young men and 
women will be graduating from our colleges. They in- 
clude many of the pick of our young people. They are 
not all choice men, for many have blundered or been 
driven to college, and are of the ten dollar sort of boy on 
whom a thousand dollar education is wasted. But they 
include those who have the highest ambition and the 
most application added to the best natural ability and 
opportunity. From their number will come the chief 
leaders of their country a generation hence. 

Now what shall they do? Let those who have not 
worked faithfully during their college life not be dis- 
couraged, It is not too late forthem to a great extent 
to redeem the lost opportunities. Tey must have gain- 
ed much. Their time has not been all wasted. Some 
men awaken late. They will have to work harder and 
with more pains to succeed ; but it is not beyond hope. 
It is only difficult. If they only have the native ability 
they can yet achieve success; but it means a reformation 
of their intellectual self-control. They must begin to 
work. Now they will be carried no longer ; they must 
carry themselves. 

There are those of moderate ability and moderate 
ambition. They are the great number, for whom there 
are no great prizes, and for whom all that can be hoped 
is comfortable usefulness. They can be leaders not 
in the capital but in the village. That is an honorable 
ambition. They will be the ordinary physician, lawyer, 
teacher or minister; and they can achieve and deserve 
great respect ina small sphere. Let them not despise 
or shrink from the place. The village needs such men, 
and the world a great many of them. For them, too, a 
useful and successful life must be one of hard work and 
high purpose. A purpose to be useful is the surest con- 
dition of their credit and success. It will encourage 
them to faithful work ; and they will make their work 
honored by those among whom they live. On such men 


as these the chief repute of the nation rests. 
Then there are the men of exceptional ability who 





have been leaders in their classes, and will be leaders in 
the future. To such we say, Don’t be in too great a 
hurry to get into your life work. To you, more than to 
others, is the best preparation necessary. <A college 
course gives nothing but a smattering of anything. The 
excellence of a college course is judged by the number 
of diverse subjects in which it has given only a good in- 
troduction. We hope you have thus far avoided much 
specialization of study; but now you must specialize. 
You have vastly better opportunites than your fathers 
had. They had no such opportunities for post-graduate 
study here as you have; no Johns Hopkins; and the 
German university was hardly discovered by Americans 
in their day. Now Harvard and Yale and Columbia and 
Princeton vie with Berlin and Vienna in their oppor- 
tunities for research. A doctorate of philosophy means 
something now. No young man of high ambition has a 
right now to seek honor in public life who has not pur- 
sued the special courses in economics, and in more than 
one language, which the universities here and abroad 
offer to graduates. So the student of medicine or theol- 
ogy who has achieved distinction in college, ought to 
plan for something more than the usual course of pro- 
fessional study at home, and to look for a year or two 
abroad also, In these days of multiplied sciences a 
longer time than ever before needs to be taken for prepa- 
ration for a life’s work. 

Have wea word for those who have achieved college 
distinction in athletics and nothing else? The profes- 
sional baseball clubs are open to them, and there are 
other regattas besides those at New London. But they 
fall, for the most part, into the list of the mediocre 
for whom no great future can be expected. They have, 
for the most part, wasted their academical opportunities, 
regarding their bodies as more important than their 
minds, and they will not count in the world’s mental 
and moral so much as in its muscular struggles. We 
hope they will not live by athletics and graduate out of 
itinto the proprietorship of a saloon, which seems to be 
a chief athletic geal. It is not too late for them to take 
hold of some business or profession, hoping to make an 
honest living, if not a great success. 
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THE BERING SEA ARBITRATION. 


A SHARP conflict has been going on at Paris, for sev- 
eral weeks, between the United States and Great Britain. 
The most eminent legal representatives of these two 
countries have been engaged in a very wordy war, 
which, at times, has been quite sharp. It has seemed as 
tho the old adage, slightly changed, ‘‘ All is fair in law 
and war,” has been in the minds of the contestants ; for 
each side has accused the other of trying to take undue 
advantage. But the war so far has been a bloodless one; 
and tho it will cost both Governments somethiug, the 
total expenses will be infinitesimal compared with those 
of wars in which the fighting is.,done by bodies of sol- 
diers and battle ships. On the whole, this kind of warfare 
is vastly to be preferred to that which costs not only 
treasure but life. The arbitrament of an international 
tribunal is vastly more logical, more Christian, more 
humane, than the arbitrament of the sword. 

Many countries have been plunged into bloody strife 
by differences of far less importance than those which 
are before the tribunal in Paris. Primarily the contro- 
versy between the United States and Great Britain is 
over the seal which make use of part of our Alaskan ter- 
ritory. Wesay that these valuable animals are gradu- 
ally being exterminated by the process known as pelagic 
sealing in the waters of the Bering Sea ; that this pelagic 
sealing is done chiefly by vessels fitted out from the Ca- 
nadian seaports ; that the destruction of seal life at sea, 
being indiscriminate, tells far more in the decrease of 
the species than that on the Pribyloff Islands; that we 
have a property in the seal which use our land; that it 
is of international importance that they should be pre- 
served ; that their commercial importance is increasing, 
and that in the protection of the property which we al- 
lege in seal life we have a common law right to prohibit 
pelagic sealing beyond the ordinary three- mile limit from 
our Alaskan shores. Of course Great Britain does not 
agree to any of these points, but contends that the oppo- 
site is true; that pelagic sealing is not so destructive of 
the species as the slaughter of 100,000 male seals every 
year on the Pribyloff Islands ; that the United States has 
no right to control the waters of Bering Sea beyond the 
three-mile limit; that Bering Sea is an open sea, and 
vessels of all nations are entitled to the same rights in it 
as they would have in the Pacific Ocean. In connection 
with these points many others which arose during the 
progress of the diplomatic controversy have been fully 
argued at Paris. They concern the rights claimed by 
Russia, and whether those rights were or were not con- 
ceded by Great Britain. 

No one can tell what the outcome of the arbitration at 
Paris will be. The public has been kept duly informed 
of the arguments of counsel on each side. These argu- 
ments have been very extended, consuming several 
weeks of time. They have been commended by those 
who have heard them as acute, strong and exhaustive. 
They are not yet finished, but the end is close at hand. 
Then the arbitrators, consisting of two each from the 
United States and Great Britain and one each from 
France, Sweden and Italy, will proceed to make up their 











decision upon the points submitted to them by the treaty 
of arbitration between the two countries. 

It is hardly possible that the result will be announced 
until some time in the fall. In the meantime those who 
want a particular knowledge of the claims made for the 
United States and for Great Britain can consult the case 
and counter case furnished by each. These documents 
have been published, and fill fourteen bulky volumes. 
The arguments of counsel, if any oneshould care to read 
and study them, are not yet accessible, but will doubt- 
less be published in due time, and will make almost a li- 
brary in themselves. Most people will probably be con- 
tent to await the decision of the matter, and this both 
countries are bound to accept in good faith. 

Of course we believe that our case 1s thoroughly good 
and that the tribunal ought to give a decision in our 
favor. We have no difficulty in building up an argu- 
ment that seems conclusive to us. Nevertheless, the tri- 
bunal may takea different view of the matter and decide 
against us. But however anxious we may be to have our 
claims to property in the seal which inhabit our islands 
established, it-is far better for us to submit to arbitration 
and lose, with whatever humiliation might come to us as 
a nation, than it would be to go intoa war to maintain 
them, and win. We are getting away from the age of 
barbarous war into that of Christian reason. Reason is 
wightier than the sword, argument than ships of war. 
The greatest statesman of the age rose last week in the 
Parliament of the greatest nation that ever waged war 
and spoke ringing words in behalf of arbitration ; and a 

resolution of cordial sympathy with this method of 


settling international difficulties was unanimously 
adopted. This is Christian statesmanship. 





THE FAIR TO BE A SUNDAY FAIR. 


THE last legal hope of those opposed to the Sunday 
opening of the Columbian Exposition has disappeared 
with the decision of Chief Justice Fuller, of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. He has overruled the 
decision of the court below that an injunction should 
issue to the Local Directory, compelling the gates to be 
closed on Sunday. The simple ground on which the de- 
cision of the higher court is based, is that the United 
States has no authority over the World's Fair grounds in 
Jackson Park. The court finds that the corporation in 
actual possession under the law of the State and the or- 
dinance of the Chicago Park Commissioners is a local 
corporation and is in full authority in the premises. 
While a Federal court could interpose to protect the Fed- 
eral Government in its possession, it is not in possession. 
Moreover, it is not contended that any property interests 
of the United States will be injured, and there is no alle- 
gation of irreparable injury or probable loss on account 
of the opening of the Fair on Sunday. Thecourt in view 
of these facts declines to approve the issue of an injunc- 
tion, 

It will be seen that the court does not enter into the 
merits of the case, but refuses to uphold the lower court 
in ordering the gates to be closed, on the ground that it 
would be an unlawful interference with a local corpora- 
tion. The decision does not touch the question of obliga- 
tion of contract, implied in the Act of Congress making 
the appropriation of two and a half million dollars. 
It does not say that the Fair managers may rightfully 
disregard it; but it does say that an injunction is nota 
proper legal remedy. 

We do not, of course, dispute that the decision of the 
Court of Appeals is good law. It is to be presumed that 
it is. For the purposes of the Exposition it is final, as 
the Supreme Court, to which an appeal would lie, does 
not convene until October, when the Fair will have come 
toanend. But this legal triumph of the Local Directory 
does not in the least relieve it of the odium which comes 
of accepting money given under express stipulations 
and then violating those stipulations. There is no court 
in Christendom that can make such a breach of contract 
seem honorable. If such a principle were to obtain in the 
commercial world a new element of uncertainty and dis- 
trust would be introduced into business. Morally it is 
wrong, and only wrong, and no amount of special plead- 
ings can make it seem otherwise. 

Attorney-General Olney says that the balance of the 
appropriation, amounting to $600,000, will not now be 
paid over to the Exposition authorities under any circum- 
stances. He is not prepared to say whether the Govern- 
ment will or will not enter suit to recover the $1,900,000 
already paid over. Since the Exposition authorities have 
violated the conditions under which it was appropriated, 
it would seem that they ought to be sued at once unless 
they make immediate provision to return it. We trust 
that what can be done in this direction will be done, not 
in vindication of Sunday as a day of rest, but of the ob- 
ligation of contracts and the principle of common hon- 
esty. m 
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THE public cannot help taking an interest in the fate 
of the petition presented to Archbishop Satolli for the re- 
versal of the action of Archbishop Corrigan, which re- 
moved Dr. Burtsell from his large and important church 
in this city and sent him toa less conspicuous church in 
the country, asa punishment for having given evidence 
before a public court, which was displeasing to his arch- 
bishop. There were 60,000 signatures to the petition for 
his reinstatement, but it is by no means certain that it 
will be granted. 
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THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. | 


THERE is something more of anxious interest attach- 
ing to a general German election than to one in America, 
because constitutional Government is not as well set- 
tled in Germany as it is with us. It has really been a 
question whether the Emperor would submit to the ver- 
dict of the people. He took a partisan interest in the 
elections, putting all the force of his influence into the 
scale in behalf of one measure on which parties were 
divided, and almost threatening to enact by decree the 
military bill if a Reichstag was elected that would not pass 
it. His own heavy hand has been felt in every electoral 
district, and he has charged those opposed to his views 
with ingratitude and want of patriotism. 

Under such .circumstances the opposition suffered 
great disadvantages. This showed itself in the secession 
from the great Centrist Catholic party, which had opposed 
the military bill, of a faction which favored it, and 
which added a new party to the already bewildering 
number, 

The new Reichstag will consist of 396 members, of 
whom 215 have been elected, while new ballots will have 
to be held in 181 constituencies, owing to the minute 
subdivision of parties. As only the two highest candi- 
dates will be balloted for, the supplementary election 
will be final and will decide what is now entirely in 
doubt—the complexion of the next Imperial Parliament. 
Of the 215 elected, we are informed that 114 are opposed 
to the Government’s Army bill, and that 101 will vote 
for it. 

It is difficult to understand the composition of the 
German parties ; but the chief supporters of the Govern- 
ment and its bill are “to be found among the National 
Liberals, the Conservatives and Agrarians, and the Free 
Conservatives, to which may be added a small number 
of Clericals (Catholics), who favor the bill, and of Anti- 
Semites. The opponents ef the bill are drawn chiefly 
from two quite opposite camps, the Lieber Catholic 
Clericals, or Centrists, and the Social Democrats. Both 
of these parties have suffered by the secession of voters, 
who haye been drawn off to the support of the Govern- 
ment; but they will return to the Reichstag with undi- 
minished or increased strength, and, in the case of the 
Social Democrats, with a greatly increased popular vote 
behind them, They carry Berlin by storm, and other of 
the chief cities, and are invading the country districts. 
The future seems to be with them, and they are, of 
course, implacable enemies of military aggrandizement, 
and of all the Emperor holds dear. Their strength 
will make the Emperor and his advisers pause before 
they dare to resist the will of the people. 

From the best’ prevision we can now make it seems 
likely that when, a week hence, the supplementary elec- 
tions have been held, it will appear that the majority of 
the Reichstag is opposed to the Army bill in its present 
shape, but that the large number of groups, not less than 
fifteen, will facilitate the purpose of the Government to 
unite enough of them to carry it after it has been modi- 
fied just enough to offer an excuse for a man to change 
his vote and please the Emperor. Even the great Cath- 
olic Center party may yet be frightened out of its alli- 
ance with the Socialists, whose foes they naturally are. 
But democratic principles are spreading among the com- 
mon people, and no combination can long delay the inev- 
itable result, which must be the retirement of a hered- 
itary ruler as a controlling factor in national govern- 
ment, and the discrediting of war as the means of 
national glory. 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY AT ROSELAND PARK. 


IN our issue of the week following the Fourth of July, 
we shall as usual print a full report of the addresses on 
Independence Day at Roseland Park, Woodstock, Conn, 
The occasion will, in its interest, be not one whit behind 
those that have preceded it during the years since the 
tirst of the series of celebrations was held in 1870, with 
President Grant in attendance. 

Congressman Russell, who represents the district 
which includes Woodstock, will make the introductory 
address, followed by President Seth Low, of Columbia 
College, who will act as president of the day; Justice 
David J. Brewer will represent the United States Su- 
preme Court and speak on Individual Liberty ; the Hon. 
S. B. Elkins,of West Virginia, ex-Secretary of War, and 
the Rev. Dr. MacArthur, of this city, will speak on sub- 
jects appropriate to the day ; the Librarian of Congress, 
the Hon, A. R. Spofford, will speak on Books and 
Libraries ; and there will be a temperance address by 
Mr. T. E. Murphy. The poems will be by Julia Ward 
Howe and Maurice Thompson. All these will be re- 
ported, but it will be impossible to report the fireworks 
in the evening or the reception the night before at Mr. 
Bowen’s house. 

We do not find that our readers are weary of these re- 
ports. They find them full of suggestion and instruc- 
tion ; and we are very glad to see that there is a proba- 
bility that Independence Day wil! be more generally cel- 
ebrated this year than for many years previously. 
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WELCOME to the brave Viking ship. If such a ship 
ever discovered America, it is a pity the brave seamen have 
lost the credit of it, as well as their Vinland. 





Editorial Votes. 


IN THE INDEPENDENT this week Dr. Martyn Summer- 
bell suggests some practical steps toward Church Union; 
Bishop Haygood proposes a more equal distribution of the 
public burdens by a graduated income tax; Anna L. 
Dawes takes an American view of Hawaiian annexation ; 
Prof. J. F. Jameson describes a visit to old Jamestown, 
Va. ; Prof. George F. Ladd treats of the bearings of mod- 
ern psychology upon revelation; the Rev. Francis J. 
Grimké assigns the responsibility of the American pulpit 
for Southern outrages; Dr. T. P. Hughes gives an interest- 
ing story of life on the Afghan Frontier; Alice Palmer 
Henderson describes the Cliff-dwellers; Agnes Farley 
Millar gives an account of the Salon of the Champs 
Elysées ; E. I. Stevenson reports an important new music- 
al work, and Lee J. Vance speaks of California figs. The 
poems are by Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale and her daughter, 
Dora Read Goodale, Dauske Dandridge, Hamblen Sears 
and J. E. V. Cooke; and the stories are by Graham R. Tom- 
son and Annie A. Preston. The various editorial depart- 
ments are filled with instructive matter. 





Dr. Ecos, in a letter to The Evangelist, says: 

“It is simply true, however painful the acknowledgment, that 
our denomination stands before the world as the narrowest, most 
intolerant and reactionary of all the large sects of Protestant- 
ism.” 

We are afraid that Dr, Ecob’s mortification at the decision 
of the General Assembly in the case of Professor Briggs 
has somewhat warped his judgment of fact. Perhaps he 
had better stop a moment and compare the liberty of the 
Presbyterian Church with that of other denominations. 
He is very anxious to break down the walls which separate 
denominations. Hecan invite a Methodist, Baptist, Epis- 
copal or Congregational brother to exchange pulpits with 
him ; but if he were to go out from his own denomination 
he would be welcomed into another where he would be for- 
bidden the free expression of fellowship with his brother 
ministers which he now enjoys. He could only recognize 
them on the sly. The most he could do would be to accept 
some invitation of theirs; h® could give none in return, 
Or he might go where he would find that he was not 
allowed to invite other Christians to the Lord’s table. Or, 
if he is especially anxious for theological comprehension, 
he might find on going into another “ of the large sects of 
Protestantism” that he had only changed the question 
from that of inspiration to that of future probation. The 
Presbyterian Church is a pretty good denomination, after 
all. Hehad better be patient with it 

THERE is scarce anything in the future of the Church 
more important than its unity; but we suspect that the 
Rev. W. D. Wilson, who writes a letter to The Church- 
man, has not got to the bottom of the subject, altho he 
begins to see some of the difficulties. He thinks the ‘‘ His- 
toric Episcopate”’ is not the chief bar, and asks whether, 
if the ministers of all the Protestant denominations 
“should consent to receive ordination at the hands of our 
bishops” and yet go on with their present mode of wor- 
ship, there would be any gain to the public eye. And he 
then asks another question—whether the gain would not be 
evident to every one “if these ministers and congregations 
should adopt our Prayer Book and its offices and use them 
as devoutly and strictly as we do,”’ even without receiving 
Episcopal ordination. Mr. Wilson is right to this extent, 
that the public generally cares no more for apostolic suc- 
cession in ordination than do the Protestant ministers 
generally, and takes much more notice of the service; but 
we submit that receiving ‘‘ ordination at the hands of our 
bishops ”’ and adopting “ owr Prayer Book and its offices ”’ 
are not the only conceivable ways by which Church unity 
can be secured. 





THE cable brings from Constantinople the news that the 
trial at Angora of the Armenians charged with complicity 
in the rioting at Cesarea and Marsovan last spring, has 
been completed and that seventeen have been condemned 
to death, six to fifteen years’ imprisonment, eighteen to 
imprisonment for terms varying from seven to ten years, 
and fifteen acquitted. Among those condemned to death 
are the two professors, Thoumayan and Kayayian, of 
Anatolia College; and one of the six condemned to the 
longest term of imprisonment is the pastor of the Protest- 
ant Church at Gemerek, not far from Cesarea. This is 
serious business. Those who know the men declare their 
faith in them and deny absolutely that they have been in 
any way guilty. The papers upon which the prosecution 
relied are affirmed by the prisoners to be absolute 
forgeries, and those acquainted with Turkish courts of 
justice know perfectly well whata farce they are in any 
case where Moslem is pitted against Christian. In this 
case there was no question as to the riots. Not only had 
they occurred, but the Government had been compelled to 
indemnify some of those who suffered from them. <Ac- 
cording to universal Turkish custom, some scapegoat 
must be found. In this case the responsibility rested upon 
Turkish officials, unless they could transfer the charges to 
somebody else. They have done so, and before the eyes of 
their countrymen have won avictory. It now remains for 
them to face the civilized world. This they will doubtless 
do by a gracious exercise of the Imperial clemency, that in 
all these centuries has sought only justice and mercy for 
its subjects of whatever race or religion. That the profess- 
ors will be executed we do not believe. Turkish officials 
are too shrewd to hurl such a gauge of battle in the face of 
Europe. Those powers which, by the Treaty of Berlin, 
have the right to insist upon justice to the native Chris- 
tians have a heavy responsibility upon them. They can, 








if they will, accomplish not a little for the oppressed. 





females. 


THE Congregationalists have hitherto been the only de- 
nomination to give yearly statistics showing how the mem- 
bership of the churches is divided between males and 
Recently the United Presbyterian Church has 
endeavored to secure data upon this point, and its returns 
show that of a total of 100,548 members, 39,383 are males 
and 61,165 females. This indicates a percentage of 39.2 for 
the males and 60.8 for the females, a preponderance of the 
latter of somewhat lessthan two to one. The proportion 
of females is nearly the same in the Congregational de- 
nomination. The figures are 175,934 males and 349,168 
females, for 1891. The proportion here is also nearly two 
to one with a little advantage in favor of the males. 


The returns of these two denominations would seem 


to indicate that this proportion is a general one, 
and would hold good in most other Protestant de 
nominations. How it would be in the Roman 


Jatholic it is impossible to say. Still it would seem that 
there must be a disparity in that Church also between the 
number of males and females represented among its com- 
municants. Women are in the majority in all our 
Churches, and in recent years their activity has grown so 
that it isin fair proportion to their numbers, even if their 
privileges have not increased in the same ratio. In loval 
church work, and particularly in raising money for church 
benevolences, they are extremely zealous and successful ; 
and the remark of a commissioner to the recent Presby 
terian Assembly that ‘the reports of our Boards show 
that they depend upon living women and dead men,” is not 
so far out of the way, after all. 


Do our readers know what is the very worst thing a girl 
can do? We have information on that point from a writer 
in The Western Recorder, of Louisville, Ky., who in an 
argument against women putting themselves forward in 
public places, as they are beginning to do even in the 
South, and especially in connection with the Christian 
Endeavor work, says:”’ 

“The very worst thing a girl can dois to repeat a verse of 

Scripture in a religious assembly, for that is using God’s words 
to disobey him.” 
This question of women’s silence and subjection in the 
Church is getting some discussion just now in the South ; 
and we are glad to see that all are not so severe as the 
writer of the above verdict. Another writer in The Gospel 
Advocate is inclined to think that if a sister takes a class 
of children or young folks toacorner or one side of the 
meeting, and there teaches them quietly the word of the 
Lord, this is not the kind of speaking that Paul forbade 
women to do, because it is not something done before the 
congregation as such, but is almost as private as it would 
be to teach children at home. At the same time if the sis 
ters rise and repeat verses before the whole school this 
does, he thinks, approach more nearly to what Paul for- 
bids; and yet he thinks this repeating can be done after 
they all go to their classes and that this would avoid trou- 
ble. Here we have some beautiful illustrations of the vice 
of making the spirit of the Gospel serve the letter instead 
of requiring the letter to serve the spirit. 


THE other day achild was denied first communion at 
Denver because it had not previously attended a Catholic 
school for two years. And that was since the Apostolic 
Delegate has twice decided that such a thing must not be 
done. The Western Watchman says that such arule as 
that of the Bishop of Denver “could only be made in one 
country and epoch and synchronizes with a reign of lunacy 
among the higher American clergy.’”’ If the child had re 
nounced the faith and joined the Mormuns or the Buddh- 
ists, it might, says our contemporary, be absolved and 
admitted to its first communion. But attending a State 
school was an unpardonable sin, and it would have to 
spend two years ina ‘parochial penitentiary.”” This is 
the rule which the Bishop of Denver imposes and en- 
forces : 

“Beit therefore understood by all the faithful, both of the 
clergy and laity, that for the future no children will be received 
for First Communion and Confirmation who have not, for at 
least two years previous, been attending the parish school, or 
some other Catholic school. 

* And we reserve to ourselves the right to judge whether the 
reasons are sufficiently grave in certain cases to allow an excep- 
tion to this regulation.” 


THE Borden murder case at Fall River, Mass., has been 
closed and given to the jury, whose verdict will be an 
nounced before these lines are read, It seems morally impos- 
sible,considering the evidence submitted, that it can be any- 
thing but acquittal or, at the worst, disagreement. We ex- 
plained quite fully last week what the State undertook to 
establish in the way of circumstantial evidence. Not one 
word of direct testimony has been offered. All that the 
State has to depend upon for conviction is in the cir- 
cumstances, and these are just as strongly in favor of the 
defendant as against her. Some of the points which the 
State expected to establish were not established and others 
have been satisfactorily explained. In the first place, the 
attempt to show that there was a motive for the killing of 
Mr. Borden and Mrs Borden has failed, One of the State’s 
most important witnesses, the servant Bridget Sullivan, 
testified that the relations between Lizzie Borden and her 
step-mother were pleasant if not fully cordial, and that 
she never saw anything amiss between them. Emma Bor- 
den, the defendant’s older sister, testified that she herself 
was far more concerned about her father’s gift to Mrs. 
Borden’s sister than was Lizzie, and during the last two 
years Lizzie’s relations with her stepmother were more cor- 
dial than they had ever beer before. She stated, more- 
over, that Lizzie had property valued at $6,000 at the time 
of the murder and was in no immediate need of money. 
One of the suspicious circumstances that the State brought 
out was the burning of a dress by Lizzie a few days 
after the murders were committed. Its theory was that 
the dress burned was the one in which Lizzie committed 





the double crime, and that it was covered with blood in- 
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stead of paint. The State’s own witnesses, however, agreed 
that no effort at concealment was made when the dress 
was burned. Officers were watching outside, and the 
act was done in full view of Miss Russell and her sis- 
ter Emma. The defense brought witnesses to show 
that the dress was covered with paint, and that it was 
at Emma’s own suggestion that it was burned. It 
was also proved that in the early summer the house 
had been painted and Lizzie, by her father’s request, 
had superintended the mixing of the paint. This would 
account for tbe paint on the dress. Another suspicious 
circumstance was the story told with reference to an inter- 
view between Emma and her sister in the presence of the 
police matron. The story was that Lizzie had accused her 
sister of giving her away, and declared that she would not 
giveinaninch. There is no question but that this was 
false, The matron herself denied it at the time to a num- 
ber of reporters and others, who have testified that she 
said nothing of the kind had occurred. The State’s theory 
as to the hatchet with which the crime was committed was 
thoroughly exploded by the State’s own witnesses The 
claw-headed hatchet, which Dr. Dolan at first was sure 
that the deed was done with, finding on it incriminating 
blood and hair, was proved by the State’s medical expert to 
have no stain of blood, and the hair was the hair of a cow. 
The same fate overtook the testimony with reference 
to the hatchet with no handle. No sign of blood was 
found upon it nor upon the piece of handle it contained. 
If Lizzie Borden committed the murders, where is the in- 
riminating evidence ’ Not aspot of the blood of the vic- 
tims was found upon her or her clothing ; nor has the in- 
strument with which the deed was accomplished been 
found; nor has she been placed in circumstances making 
it morally impossible that some one else did the fiendish 
deed. On the other hand, it has been made to appear 
morally impossible that she could have murdered her 
father and stepmother. She had absolutely no disagree- 
ment with her father, was on the pleasantest terms with 
him, and when he was found dead he wore the ring which 
she had given him some years previously. Moreover the 
defense has produced testimony showing that her story 
about being absent in the barn wus probably true. A 
witness testified that he saw a woman coming from the 
barn at about the time she says she came. Furthermore, 
Officer Medley’s testimony that there was no sign of any 
one having gone up the stairway in the barn is discredited 
by several witnesses who prove that a number of persous 
had been in the barn and up the stairs before he appeared 
there. The State’s case was a police case. The police 
adopted a theory, endeavored to secure evidence to fit it, 
and were able to make what seemed a strong case, until 
their evidence was sifted in a court of justice, when it was 
shown to be inconsistent and contradictory ; and so the 
State’s case fell to pieces. If the jury take the same view 
of the evidence as most lawyers and the general public do, 
and give a verdict of acquittal, as seems most probable, an 
innocent girl will be released. But what shall be said 
about the injustice which has been done to her? That can 
never be atoned for. The horrors which the awful trage- 
dies brought into her life have been deepened by the awful 
sufferings of nearly a year in prison and under general 
suspicion. For this the agents of justice are to blame. 


A LETTER from the Secretary of the Arabian Mission 
makes mention of the fact that that mission, reference to 
which has several times been made in THE INDEPENDENT, 
isa mission especially for Moslems, thus correcting the 
statement made a month since that there are nc such mis- 
sions. Weare wlad to give the following extract from his 
letter, and at the same time call attention to a letter in 
our missionary columns on special work for Moslems in 
India : 


* In the year 1888 a movement was inaugurated at the Theolog- 
ical Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J., by Prof. J. G. Lansing, 
D.D., the Rev. James Cantine and the Rev. S. M. Zwemer, the 
result of which was the establishment of the Arabian Mission, 
looking specifically tothe evangelization of Arabia, and still more 
specifically to the evangelization of the Moslems of Arabia. At 
the time it was found necessary to organize it as an independent, 
undenominational mission; it was so organized August Ist, 1889, 
and was incorporated in 1891. The Rev. James Cantine sailed in 
1889, and was followed by the Rev. 8S. M. Zwemer the next June. 
The Rev. P. J. Zwemer joined them in 1892, and the Mission ex- 
pects to add a medical missionary to its force in September of 
this year. Before permanently locating the mission station on 
the fleld the missionaries made tours to every province of Arabia. 
Many prominent cities were visited, and the missionaries found 
an unexpected heartiness of welcome for themselves and their 
message on the part of the Moslems. The headquarters of the 
Mission were finally located at Busrah, a city of sixty thousand 
inhabitants, from its situation, at the head of the Persian Gulf, a 
natural vantage point for carrying missionary work into the in- 
terior of Arabia along the many caravan routes and along the 
Tigris and Euphrates Rivers as well as along the coast. A mis- 
sion house is now being erected at Busrah, sufficiently commodi- 
ous to serve as a residence for the missionaries and as a place for 
church services, schools, medical dispensary, Bible depot and 
other purposes of missionary work. The Mission is meeting with 
a most gratifying reception at home and abroad; and as we recall 
the words of the excellent Mackay, missionary to Africa, who 
said that in order to evangelize Moslem Africa we must first 
evangelize the Moslems of Arabia, we believe that the encourag- 
ing prospects of this new work will prove the truth of his re- 
mark.” 


THE zealous advocates of Sunday opening have gone 
largely on the plan of claiming everything in sight. They 
claimed, for example, that Dr. Barrows had been con- 
verted to their side and made much of it, but very little of 
his denial. On Monday last they said that ex President 
Harrison approved the decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals refusing an injunction to close the Fair on Sun- 
day. General Harrison denies that he has thus expressed 
himself. Altho he has not seen the briefs in the case, he 
has serious doubts whether a court of equity can prop- 
erly decide such an issue on the financial side only with- 
out regard to the question of contract involved in the Act 
of Congress. 


AN illustration of the intolerable oppression of the Rus- 
sian Government comes from Moscow. In 1887 consent 
was given to build a new Jewish temple. In 1890, when it 
was near completion, the removal of the cupola was 
ordered. The temple was opened, with full permission 
and public services, June 7th, 1892, and the old synagog 








was closed. Several weeks later the Chief Rabbi was noti- 
fied that July 15th was the last day set for the removal of 
all Jews who had no right of residence in Moscow, and 
that so few would remain that they would not need a 
synagog; and as ‘‘ the existence of a synagog is unbecom- 
ing in Moscow,” the building must be turned into a be- 
nevolent institution or sold by January 1st, 1893. The 
President and Chief Rabbi replied, recounting the history 
of the case, and asking that the order be revoked ; but the 
ouly answer was an imperial order for the expulsion of 
both men from the city. The building is closed, and the 
Jews are not allowed to meet in any place of worship. 
Tbose who adm ire such a Government ought to go and 
live under it. a 

Mr. CLEVELAND has appointed twenty army captains 
to act as Indian agents, Congress having given him the 
right to detail them for this purpose. Whether this will 
work well depends on whether these captains are chosen 
for their fitness for the place. A profane, drunken officer 
is no more fit to be an Indian agent than a profane, drunk- 
en civilian. We have known of bitter complaints against 
the conduct of one or two officers in such positions. But 
there have also been some very miserable civilian agents 
upon whom the average captain would be an improvement. 
What we especially fear is the application of military 
methods to communities which it is desired to educate, 
civilize and Christianize. An army officer, under the di- 
rection of the Interior Department will not feel at home, 
and we expect great friction. It may very likely re- 
sult in transferring the whole Indian service to the 
War Department which would not be an unmixed good. 
We cannot conceive what reason prompted the removal of 
some of the agents who are replaced by officers. For ex- 
ample, the agent among the Osages of Oklahoma was 
lL. J. Miles, and a better man could not be found, who 
knew every Indian and had built up an excellent school. 
He ought to have been retained. The same is true of 
Agent Fisher, of Fort Hall, and Agent Day among the 
Kiowas, and Agent Waugh among the Uintahs. It does 
not look as if pains were tgken to keep good men, and 
weed out only the bad. We shall be interested to watch 
the career of some of these new agents who have already 
had some not wholly pleasant Agency experience. The 
President has appointed one civilian as agent of the 
Mission Indians of Southern California, and his ap- 
pointment goes a good way to reconcile us to Army 
Agents. 


....Dr. Summerbell, who has an article in this week’s 
issue on the union of Christian denominations, is him- 
self an unusual illustration of the principle which he sup- 
ports. Heisin active membership at one and the same 
time in twodenominations, whose polities vary just enough 
to make the relation possible. He is a member of the New 
York Eastern Convention of the Christian Connection. 
He is Secretary for Education of the same Convention and 
Professor of Pastoral Theology in the Christian Biblical 
School at Stanfordville, N. Y., and president of the Chris- 
tian Correspondent College. At the same time he is con- 
nected with the Free Baptist body, being a member of the 
Main Street Church in Lewiston, of which he is pastor. It 
was expressly covenanted when he took this position that 
it should not interfere with the general educational work 
of the Christian Connection. We believe that his situa- 
tion has not called for unfavorable criticism, and the 
chief embarrassment comes, we presume, from the fact 
that he is summoned to attend more conventions than 
would be the case were he associated with but one de- 
nomination. 


.... The hero of the sandlots in California, Denis Kear- 
ney, is not willing to suffer a permanent eclipse. When 
the news of the decision of the Supreme Court upholding 
the constitutionality of the Geary Act was aunounced, he 
appeared in a public meeting in San Francisco to give ex- 
pression to his gladness of heart over the impending doom 
of the ‘‘ heathen Chinee.’’ Last week he sent a letter to the 
Tribune, of this city, to complain of that paper for speak- 
ing of him as having lost his grip on the public. He says 
that he is author of the warcry ‘‘The Chinese must go,” 
and believes he will long be remembered for this, if not 
for his oratory. He claims to have been put into the 
‘books at home and abroad.” He has been mentioned by 
Professor Bryce, and will go down to posterity in the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, where he is mentioned in connection 
with the word “sandlot.” Certainly, if the poor man 
cherishes immortality of this type there is no reason to 
deny it tohim. Let him go down to the great civilization 
of the future as the representative of the sandlots of the 
nineteenth century. 


.... We fear The Congregationalist is hardly fair to the 
Episcopal Bishop of Yokohama, Japan. It says: 

** He who had suggested that on rare occasions baptized persons 
belonging to other bodies, who have not been confirmed, might be 
admitted to holy communion, has withdrawn his suggestion be- 
cause ‘to be a member, or even to be appointed a minister of a 
congregation, is no certain criterion of faith in the Christ of the 
catholic creed.’ ” 


Now the real fact is that this refusal to admit to the Holy 
Communion applied only to the Congregationalists,and to 


“them for the definite reason given that their creed, which 


he quoted, was not, in his opinion, sufficiently orthodox to 
assure him that they were certainly Trinitarians after the 
standard of the old creeds. It will be remembered that 
the Japanese churches have adopted a creed that is not 
very dogmatic ; but perhaps it is something better than is 
the case with Congregationalists here at home who have 
no authoritative creed at all. 
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... The following we quote from a letter by R. DeWitt 
Mallory in The Congregationalist: 

“One day out at Georgetown University, I was arguing 

with one of the faculty that to release Catholics from taxation 
was only to release all other sects, and so by the multiplication 
of innumerable parochial] schools to empty and make havoc of 
our public schools. ‘Let the public schools be destroyed !’ he 
said. *The public school system should be done away with. 
Why should the nation compel us to have our children taught 
infidelity 7” 
Precisely ! this is what we would have expected from the 
Georgetown University. And it was because that was the 
spirit of Georgetown University that the Catholics estab- 
lished another and a larger university at Washington, just 
a few miles off, one of whose professors, Dr. Bouquillon, 
has been the principal defender of the right of the State to 
educate its children. 


.... The various Catholic temperance societies have been 
holding a meeting of their representatives in Chicago, and 
a resolution was adopted recommending that in the Catho- 
lic colleges and schools, whether under religious or lay 
control, and especially at ecclesiastical functions, the use 
of intoxicants be abolished. There must be occasion for 
such action, if it be true,as a distinguished clergyman who 
was present said, that ‘‘at every ecclesiastical function 
there is more or less indulgence in wines or liquors.”” We 
have been very glad to see a vigorous effort making to 
promote total abstinence in the Catholic Church; and 
newspapers which advertise liquors or saloons are called 
to a sharp account, even tho they be the official organs of 
archbishop or cardinal. But there are staid and conserva- 
tive Protestant religious papers that we know of that adver- 
tise alcoholic liquors. 


....Ministers keep up the average pretty well for lon gev- 
ity as compared with men of other professions. We have 
just received the Necrology of Andover Seminary for the 
past year, and the average age of the twenty-nine men 
whose deaths are recorded as having happened during the 
past year is seventy-three years, two months and twenty- 
seven days. The Rev. Peter Kimball died in the hundredth 
year of his age, the Rev. David L. Hunn at ninety-eight, 
the Rev. Herman Halsey at ninety-seven, and Dr. Leonard 
Withington at ninety-five. All were college graduates ex- 
cept one, and he had graduated from a medical college. 
So the ministry keeps the record for education as well as 
for longevity. 


...-A Philadelphia teacher has been dismissed for in- 
subordination. One of the charges against her was that 
she read the Douay Version of the Scriptures in the school 
and refused to read any other. The Board of Education 
has since informed the teachers that they must read the 
Bible furnished by the Board and no other. So long as 
teachers are required to read a Protestant version of the 
Bible in the public schools the Catholics will have a valid 
ground of complaint against the public school system. 


..-.The most High Church Episcopal paper hereabouts 
is The Catholic Champion, which says: 

“The Catholic movement has more than entered the Upper 
House of General Convention. Some of these days it is going to 
be supreme there.” 

Doubtless it is making progress, and there is an amusing 
report that Archbishop Satolli is all ready to recognize 
those churches whose worship comes nearest that of Rome, 


....The policy that was recently declared in the Treas- 
ury Department to a discharged clerk, ‘‘We want your 
place for a good Democrat,” seems to hold good in the 
New York Sub-Treasury also, where no better reason is 
given for numerous discharges. If these things are done 
in the Treasury Department, what shall we expect when 
the new Tammany Postmaster is in full control of the 
largest post office in the United States ” 


....-There is one error which would hardly deceive a 
careful reader in Gen. C. H. Howard’s article, ‘* Revising 
History at Gettysburg,” printed in our issue of June 8th. 
In the nineteenth line from the top of the second column 
we are told that General Alexander, of South Carolina, 
“‘was struck with the natural strength of the position 
held by the Confederate army.” For ‘‘ Confederate” read 
Federal. 


....The paid attendance at the World’s Fair last Sunday 
was less than 60,000. The expected great crowds will 
probably not appear, unless special inducements and 
attractions are offered. Was it worth while to offend the 
Christian conscience of the country for the few thousands 
of dollars likely to be realized ? 


....In a day or two the Pope’s new letter to Cardinal 
Gibbon, on the school queston, will be published. Both 
sides in the Catholic controversy have claimed that it is 
on their side; but generally the Liberal Catholics have 
proved the better prophets. We do not anticipate any 
backward step. 

....-The highest French Court has undone the verdicts 
by which the Panama embezzlers and robbers were con- 
demned to prison, and declared them void. It raises sus- 
picion that politics and popular feeling have been consulted 
both first and last more than justice. 


....Troubleis brewing again inSamoa between the King 
andthe claimant. The United States has an interest in 
that little kingdom, and, in conjunction with England and 
Germany, will see that order is maintained. 


....The Hawaiian Government is no longer in debt to 
Claus Spreckels, the great sugar king, and foe of annexa- 
tion, having repaid the money lent by him. The Provisional 
Government grows stronger every day. 


....Dr. McGlynn has actually been to have an audience 
with the Pope, has made his peace with him, and is on his 
way home. His case has been managed with masterly 
skill. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


SECOND WEEK. 
FROM OUR OWN SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





My letter last week was devoted almost entirely to the 
now Closed question of the Federal Union of this with the 
Reformed (German) Church in the United States. A sup- 
plementary resolution was passed expressing hearty thanks 
to the commissioners of both Churches who had labored so 
sedulously to organize union, and of deep pain and regret 
that on various accounts the union could not be consum- 
mated, together with the fervent hope of a wider union in 
which our synods and sister churches might co-operate 
still more effectively in the cause of Christ. 


In this letter I give a brief summary of more routine 


work. 

The Church has received on confession 5,435, which is 346 
more than the year before. Its total membership is 97,520. 
It has 603 churches, 598 ministers—a gain of 13 churches 
and 6 ministers. It has 884 Sunday-schools, with a total 
enrollment of 109,758. 

Its offerings to denominational benevolence have been 
$246,487, an advance of $89,853 over last year. To benevo- 
lent operations outside the denomination $84,037. It has 
given $1,095,968 for congregational purposes. Its church 
buildings were valued in 1890 at $10,340,159. 

Its receipts for educational purposes have been about 
$34,000; besides, the endowments of our Western institu- 
tions are going on nicely. 

The Board of Domestic Missions gives, perhaps, the best 
report ever made, the largest number of admissions of 
members, and the largest contributions—in all $80,000 and 
over. There will be an effort this year to erect two Colum- 
bian churches in needy placesin the West, one to be given 
by the men, and the other by the women of the Church. 
The arrangements made between this Board and those of 
the Presbyterian and Congregational denominations, for 
the establishment of churches in new communities, have 
been found very efficient in preventing supernumerary 
churches and friction resulting therefrom. Special mention 
was made of the efficient assistance from the Woman’s 
Board. The figure to be striven for next year, for the 
whole Domestic Board, is $100,000, 

The Board of Foreign Missions was also relieved from a 
large debt, the entire sum devoted tothe Foreign Board 
during the year being $124,000. It was resolved that the 
Church this year make the effort to raise for foreign mis- 
sions $140,000. It was in this connection that a resolution 
was passed condemning most energetically ‘the Act of 
Congress requiring the obnoxious registration or expul- 
sion of the Chinese as a direct violation of treaty obliga- 
tions, a stain on our rational honor, prejudicial to Ameri- 
can interests, commercial, educational and religious,”’ and 
that the President and Congress be memoralized for its 
earliest possible repeal. 

A most interesting and important movement among the 
Moslems, called the Arabian Mission, was inaugurated 
some three years ago by Prof. J. G. Lansing, D.D., and 
three of the theological students of New Brunswick. 
Two brothers Zwemer and Mr. Cantine are laboring 
among them at present. The mission is supported by per- 
sonal subscriptions. By action of Synod this mission is 
now to be incorporated into its Board of Foreign Missions, 
so the Church will be represented by noble missions in 
India, China, Japan and Arabia. 

The Synod has under its care a theological seminary at 
Holland, Mich., in connection with Hope College among 
the Hollanders. It was voted to install J. W. Beardslee, 
D.D.,as Professor of Biblical Languages and Exegesis. 
Its Professor of Theology is the Rev. Dr. N. M. Steffens. 

The Theological Seminary at New Brunswick isin a flour- 
ishing condition. Jt has five regular professors, thirteen 
students in its first graduated class, fifteen in its coming 
senior class, and eleven in its coming middle. Much in- 
terest has been felt in an election of a professor of System- 
atic Theology to take the place of the lamented Mr.W.V.V. 
Mabon, D.D., LL.D. Prominent among the candidates 
were the Rev. Drs. John B. Thompson, M. H. Hutton, 
Ferdinand S. Schenck and J. Preston Searle. It requires 
three-quarters of the entire vote to elect. A new method 
will probably be adopted next year. In this case twenty 
votes by ballot were taken. At one time or another each of 
the candidates above mentioned seemed likely to gain the 
election. The twentieth ballot wasa very large one for the 
Rev. J. Preston Searle, and with great enthusiasm the 
election was then made unanimous. Mr. Searle is a young 
man of thirty-seven, a graduate of the college and semi- 
nary at New Brunswick, N. J.; his grandfather, father and 
several uncles have been highly respected pastors in the 
denomination. He is scholarly in all his tastes, popular 
with young men, will easily qualify himself yet more for 
his important position, is of admirable judgment, 
has been at Somerville, N. J., one of our most beloved and 
successful pastors, and has the respect and confidence of 
the entire Church. 

The Synod passed upon the Chicago Fair in no ambigu- 
ous phrase. A resolution that seemed to mean “ boycott”’ 
of the whole Fair, if open on Sundays, was voted down ; but 
the feeling was intense in hostility to the effort at Sabbath 
desecration and violation of good faith to the nation. 

The following are the resolutions adopted : 

** Resolved, That we earnestly lay this subject on the hearts and 
consciences of our people, urging them to do all in their power to 
prevent the secularizing of the Lord’s Day through the World’s 
Fair. 

“* Resolved, That we congratulate our Chicago brethren upon 
the firm and loyal stand they have taken in their effort to keep 
the Fair closed on the Sabbath, and that we rejoice that our Re- 
formed Church has stood as a unit for Sunday closing from the 
very first, 


“* Resolved, That we set apart Sunday, the 25th of June, asa day 
of special prayer for God’s blessing upon his day of rest, and that 
we unite in praying that he will overrule so that the counsels of 
the ungodly shall be put to naught and so that our American 
people may learn to honor hita and to be true to their heritage.” 

The Synod declined, tho by a very small majority, to 
have anything to do with the great Parliament of Reli- 
gions, 

The Synod was one of the most delightful in general 
good temper and unanimous feeling. There was not an 
act or word in the whole eight days’ session which could 
leave a grief behind. On the whole the reports for the 
year were of a most satisfactory nature, and a new Church 
year is entered upon with a spirit of unity and hope and 
enthusiasm in the Master’s cause. 
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CHURCH AFFAIRS IN THE NETHERLANDS. 
BY THE REV. HENRY E, DOSKER. 


THE Dutch religious kaleidoscope is still as sensitive as 
ever, and the slightest touch changes the aspect of things 
very materially. ; 

Altho the consummation of the union of the Reformed 
Churches has in the main been satisfactory and profitable, 
allis not yet smooth sailing. A union is quickly made, 
unification is a slower process; and surely no better 
results could have been expected than have been achieved. 
For many years these two groups of churches had radi- 
cally different views on many subjects, and the Free 
Church people unconsciously had followed in the collegiate 
track of the State Church. 

The followers of Dr. Kuyper, profiting by a deeper and 
wider knowledge of the great principles of the Reforma- 
tion in the Netherlands, as applied to the Church idea, cut 
out an apparently new path, in laying stress again on the 
doctrine of Church federation, on a common basis of faith 
and practice, and revived the old idea of Church unity, 
through symbolic oneness, without consolidating the indi 
vidual churches into a denomination, which theory is now 
generally accepted by the united Church groups. Dr. 
Kuyper shows his incomparable tact in what he does 
not say and do, fully a8 much as in what he says and 
does ; his touch is felt everywhere, his genius is displayed 
in everything, an1 still he manages largely to hide himself. 

The waters are, however, still far from restored to per- 
fect placidity after the launching of the new vessel last 
summer. In consolidating these two armies the general 
command has, as a matter of course, devolved upon Dr. 
Kuyper; but many division commanders in the old Free 
Church Camp can hardly ‘see it that way.’’ Their pride 
of control and leadership has suffered severely. A few of 
them are fractious, foremost among whom are twoof the 
professors of the Kampen Seminary, whose scholarship 
leaves them least of hope, in case of a union of the educa- 
tional interests of the Kampen and Amsterdam, the sem- 
inary and the free university. This issue is now of all-ab- 
sorbing interest, and the main battle between the two op 
posing factions must come off in next August at the Gen- 
eral Synod to be held here at Dort. 

One of these two above-mentioned professors is editor of 
a regular opposition sheet, which, significantly enough, has 
shrewdly adopted the old Free Church seal as its vignette. 
No one can, with any degree of certainty, predict what 
the next year may bring forth; much will undoubtedly de- 
pend upon the decisions of the next General Synod. There 
are some causes for apprehension. Professor De Savornin- 
Lohman, one of Dr. Kuyper’s colleagues at Amsterdam, 
differs radically from the latter, both on the question of 
the advisability of attendance at the State universities by 
their own students, and on the larger question of ballot- 
extension, earnestly advocated in politics by Dr. Kuyper, 
who seesin it the key to the solution of the great social- 
istic problem now confronting all European nations. 

The growth of Socialism, and even of the more radical 
Anarchism, in conservative Holland, is simply astonish- 
ing. The evil has permeated all strata of life and society, 
and the outlook is not altogether reassuring. Many 
school-teachers, especially in the Northern provinces, 
openly advocate and teach Socialism ; church buildings 
have been used for socialistic meetings, and at least one 
pastor in the State Church, the Rev. W. Bax, of Zaandam, 
has openly embraced the new political doctrine, while 
many less courageous preachers are said to hold the same 
views. The State Church Government is powerless in the 
matter, for the Synod ofthe Hague has openly avowed the 
maxim that ‘* Whatever ferments in Society must ferment 
also in the Church.” 

Another matter of general interest is the spirited debate 
just now going on in the Kuyper camp, about the sending 
out of a medical missionary, one Dr. Scheurer. Dr, Lion 
Cachet, one of the missionary directors, with the majority 
of the committee, seem to hold that a common physician 
can be ordained to go’ out as an evangelist missionary, 
while Dr. Kuyper advocates the view that he should study 
theology, as well as medicine, and thus go out as a mission- 
ary pastor. 

This matter, also, will have to be settled by the next 
Synod. Many more ‘‘apples of Pallas”’ seem to lie scat- 
tered here and there, which endanger the general harmony. 
It will greatly depend upon the spirit engendered at the 
next Synod whether or not the union will be a complete 
success, 

Meanwhile a small company of seceders, under the lead- 
ership of mediocre men, are straining every nerve to 
spread their movement. In a small way they have been 
successful ; for small groups of dissenters have, at various 
points, united themselves to reorganize the old Chris- 
tian Reformed Church. In these schismatic efforts they 
are studiously encouraged by the Synodicals in the State 
Church, who have shown them favors in rare contrast 
with the almost diabolical frenzy they displayed in perse- 
cuting the original seceders in 1834. 

The solution of this riddle lies on the surface of things. 
| Meanwhile a respectable Confessional party in the State 








Church, under the leadership of Dr. Ph. Hoedemaker. of 
Amsterdam, persists in its efforts to redeem the Church 
of the fathers and to reform her from within. 

These efforts are prosecuted with undeniable ability and 
tact, with what issue only the future can tell. 

HOLLAND, MICH. 
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THE SCOTTISH FREE CHURCH JUBILEE. 


BY PROF. D. W. SIMON. 

NEXT to the Reformation consummated on the 24th of 
August, 1560, no event has had more blessed results for 
Scotland than the Disruption of 1843. With regard to the 
ministers who then seceded from the Established Church 
and formed the Free Church, Lord Jeffrey, of Ydinburgh 
Review fame, by no means a sympathizer in the move- 
ment, is reported to have exclaimed, when he heard of it: 
“T’m proud of my country; thete is not another country 
upon earth where such a deed could have been done.’ It 
was right of him to be proud, even tho he disapproved ; 
but his language was exaggerated. The deed was one of 
the noblest in modern history. It may not have been, 
indeed, altogether the pure gold which some of its eulogists 
have suggested, but some of its critics are equally far from 
the truth when they characterize it as mainly dross. No 
unprejudiced student of the story can avoid the conviction 
that the exodus was, in the main, dictated by loyalty to 
what was believed to be the divine will and to the crown 
rights of King Jesus. 

Lord Jeffrey, however, spoke either in ignorance or for- 
getfulness when he said ‘‘there is not another country 
upon earth where such a deed could have been done.” In 
1662 a disruption took place in England, for similar or kin- 
dred reasons, on a far larger scale and under far more try- 
iug circumstances. The two thousand who then quitted 
livings and homes in obedience to conscience had had no 
opportunity for previous concert, or organization ; no ex- 
pectant crowds surrounded a place of common meeting ; 
no synod or assembly could be formed ; no public appeals 
could be made for the help of sympathizing laity, but each 
man had to decide and to quit alone, trusting simply in the 
God whose will he was aiming to fulfill, and knowing be- 
sides that he would have to encounter the opposition and 
persecution of malignant and powerful enemies, alike 
ecclesiastical and political. Without for a moment under- 
estimating the faith and loyalty of the men of 1843, his- 
torical truth demands that a still higher estimate be 
formed of the self consecration of those of 1662. 

On the eighteenth of May, 1843, the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland met as usual, but the Modera- 
tor, Professor Welsh, D.D., instead of constituting it 
according to custom by prayer, read a protest to the effect 
that, in consequence of the liberties of the Church having 
been interfered with by the civil courts, he and his fellow- 
professors, namely in all 126 ministers and seventy-seven 
elders—representative members of the Assembly—asserted 
their right to withdraw to a separate place of meeting and 
to take steps for the administration of the affairs of 
Christ’s house under his sole control and guidance. There 
upon they withdrew. Eventually they were joined by 348 
more ordained ministers, 191 probationers, and a very large 
number of other office bearers. 

The seceders stood face to face with the necessity of at 
once providing some 500 churches, ministerial incomes and 
manses ; a theological college or colleges, with professors 
and equipments; schools and salaries for upward of 200 
teachers who were dismissed by the Established Church, 
as well as of supporting the missionaries to the Jews and 
heathen, all of whom cast in their lot with the movement. 
Surely a task enough to paralyze most men. 

Space fails me to go into the details of what has been 
effected, interesting tho they would be. Those who wish 
for exact information can find it presented in an admir- 
ably clear and succinct manner by Professor Blaikie in a 
paper supplied to the ‘Scottish Church and University 
Almanac’”’ for 1893. I must content myself with briefly 
summarizing the chief results. There are now not far 
from 1,100 churches besides Sunday-schools and mission 
rooms; a very large number of manses, three theological 
colleges situated in Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen, 
with altogether fourteen regular professorships and several 
lectureships—all well endowed—large libraries and other 
necessary equipments; three normal colleges for the train- 
ing of school-teachers, besides all sorts of other agencies 
at home. Abroad the Free Church sustained in 1892 
altogether 1,362 agents among the heathen, eight missiona- 
ries to the Jews, and some thirty-five permanent colonial 
and Continental charges. There are at present not far 
from 1,200 ministers, and between 200 and 300 students, 
The total income received for the year 1892 amounted to 
upward of £624,000, and the total moneys raised for all 
purposes since the disruption have reached the sum of 
£21,420, 139, 

These are the results that can be put in tangible form, 
and of themselves they tell an extraordinary tale. But 
there are others which cannot be reckoned up in order, 
which are known in part to innumerable individual souls, 
which are known completely, however, to God alone. 
Scotland, at the time of the Disruption, notwithstanding 
the self-denying labors of other Presbyterians, and espe- 
cially of the Congregationalists and Baptists, was ina 
deplorable condition. Much formal orthodoxy there was; 
much Sabbath-keeping of a kind; not a little church- 
going; pretty regular reading of ‘‘the Book,” as it was 
termed; but withal a great lack of all that is highest and 
truest in the Christian life. The Disruption did not alter 
all this at once; but it set forces at work which have 
brought about what is little short of a revolution. 

The testing time for the Free Church is coming; or, 
indeed, has come already. Until the Robertson-Smith con- 
troversy it had borne itself largely tuward other Churches, 
especially toward Congregationalists—who even now can 
scarcely be said to be favorites with the great mass of its 
adherents—as the buttress of pure and unimpeachable 
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doctrinal orthodoxy, and spoke and acted accordingly. 
But now there is little of the old haughtiness left. She has 
too much heterodoxy within her own borders—more per- 
haps than any one would be bold enough to confess—to let 
her assume the r6éle of prophet. 

Two great difficulties lie before her: first, that which 
will arise as generations come into existence that no longer 
remember or care to think about the glorious past, and the 
struggles to which they owe so much that is best in their 
life. The drift of the respectabilities in Scotland as 
throughout the British Empire is away from Churches 
whose very constitution pecessitates constant appeals to 
and exercise of individual responsibility and self-sacrifice 
toward those which, having State endowments, are able to 
make things more comfortable ; and having State sanction 
and a long line of ancestry are supposed to be more aristo- 
cratic ; not to mention the fascination which sacerdotalism 
and sacramentarianism and the esthetic form of worsbip 
which they have developed, always have had for the weaker 
and more sentimental sort. ‘i‘his cause is just beginning 
to make its action felt. But the immediate problem for 
the Free Church is that of the Confession of Faith. Asan 
outsider and one who desires, for the sake of Christ’s king- 
dom in the world, the true prosperity of every Church, 
nothing would more rejoice me than to see the Free Church 
honestly and manfully tackling this question. Tinkering 
at the Westminster Confession will do no good. What is 
needed is a new creed expressing in modern ways the evan- 
gelical faith as held by the vast majority of its members, 
as preached in its pulpits, and as taught in its colleges. 
There are men enough in its midst quite as competent for 
this task as were the men who drew up that terrible amal- 
gam, the Westminster Confession. The majority of the 
ministers do not now fulfill the promises enacted by the 
formula which they subscribed when licensed—whetber 
they realized or not what they were doing; and it is only 
by a sort of hocus-pocus that the best young men now man- 
age to get through. This has a bad influence, at all events 
intellectually, and is being constantly made the ground of 
charges of dishonesty by the secular press. AH which is 
the more to be regretted in view of the ability, scholarship, 
devoutvess of spirit and Christian zeal, which in my judg- 
ment at this moment characterize the Free Church in 
larger measure than ever before, and in as large measure 
proportionally as any other section of the Church in the 
whole of Christerdom. Were the Free Church to rise to 
the occasion, it would gather around it, I believe, ere long, 
all the evangelical elements of Scotland, and would do a 
work in the future which it will never be fit to do as long 
as it trusts in ‘“‘ Declaratory Acts.” 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Dr. McGLYNN bas been in Rome, and had along and 
exceedingly cordial audience with the Pope. Cardinals 
Rampolla and Ledochowski have also treated him very 
courteously. 





....Dr. Edward Braislin, during his seven years’ pastor- 
ate of the Washington Avenue Baptist Church in Brook- 
lyn, had the pleasure of welcoming 427 members, of whom 
he baptized 263. 

....The statement in a late issue by which the building 
of 1,700 churches in Arkansas during ten years was 
credited to one body, the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, was incorrect. What Governor Fishback said was 
that all the denominations together had accomplished 
that. 


...-The Rev. Dr. Campbell, Professor of Church History 
in the Presbyterian College of Montreal, Canada, is on 
trial before the local presbytery on a charge of heresy. 
The charge is based upon an address in which Dr. Camp- 
bell said that he could not believe in such a God as that 
described in the Old Testament. 


es A committee of the Patria Club, including Noah 
Davis, Cephas Brainerd, Drs. Greer, MacArthur and Fox, 
and others, have issued a call to the clergy of New York, 
asking them on the Sunday preceding or following the 
Fourth of July, to take for the subject of their sermons 
some topic connected with the maintenance of the national 
honor. 

....At the meeting of the Presbytery of Chicago, when 
reports were made of the meeting of the General Assembly, 
it is reported that the Rev. Thomas C. Hall affirmed that, 
in his belief, the Presbyterian Church had acted in a way 
that was neither legal nor constitutional, and had taken a 
position narrower than that of any other Church in the 
world. His words seem to have provoked no dissent. 


...-One of the interesting and significant facts brought 
out at the Home Missionary Society meeting in Saratoga, 
was in regard to the religious destitution of some of the 
Thousand Islands in the St. Lawrence. On only three or 
four have there been religious services, and when at one 
time a church was built on one of the islands, it was so 
strange to the people that they would come and knock at 
the door as at a private residence. 


....At the recent meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association in Boston, the president, the Hon. G. S. Hall, 
called special attention to the growth of the association 
during the past six years. The number of societies has 
increased from 370 to 456, the number of life members from 
1,484 to 1,838, and the assets from $503,887 to $548,845. 
Among the speakers were Col. T. W. Higginson, Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, John E. Roberts, of Kansas City, Mo., 
and the Rev. Charles J. K. Jones, of Louisville, Ky. 


....The Unitarians of England, in their annual meeting, 
have been discussing the ‘*‘ New Theology,” as set forth by 
Mr. R. F. Horton, Dr. Lyman Abbott and Dr. J. M. 
Whiton. (Principal Fairbairnthey set aside as belonging 
rather to the older school.) They come tothe conclusion 
that it has little in common with Unitarianism, since it is 
couched in Trinitarian phraseology, and is wrong in 

mothod sinve it quotes a prophet to show what an apostle 
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must have meant. They do indeed praise it as an honest 
effort to adjust theology to the new conditions, but claim | 
that Unitarians must still be content to stand alone as an 
outpost far from the advanced lines of the main body. 

....The Reports made at the yearly meeting of the 
Friends of England, show that Quakerism is by no means 
in its decadence. There are in England 343 meetings, an 
increase of three over last year, and 16,244 members, an in- 
crease of over 2,000 in the last twenty years. The most 
significant item isthe joining of 262 “‘ by convincement.” 
Especially noticeable is the growth in Scotland, where its 
supporters claim for it a great future as offering an open- 
ing for those who recoil from the rigid doctrines of Calvin- 
ism. 


...-The Mills meetings in St. Paul, succeeding those in 
Milwaukee and Mioneapolis, have been very successful, 
assuming proportions which even the most enthusiastic 
had not hoped for. The first thing was the auditorium, 
seating fully 6,000 people, which went up almost like magic. 
Then came the practically united action of fifty-one 
churches, all giving their best efforts to make the move 
ment as great a success as possible. The number of cards 
signed was probably not less than 6,000 to 8,000, and there 
is every indication that the work accomplished will be per- 
manent in its result. 


.... The death of Dr. McAII has necessitated a reorgani- 
zation of the mission. The new Board includes as President 
Mr. Louis Sautter, a prominent layman connected with 
the Reformed Church in France; Director and Chairman, 
the Rev. C. E. Griegg, for many years connected with the 
mission, thoroughly acquainted with its work, and enjoy- 


ing the cordial sympathy of the French pastors. The 
vice chairmen are: Dr. E. G. Thurber, pastor of the 
American Chapel, and the Rev. Benjamin Couve. The 


members of the Board, such as Dr. Noyes, of the English 
Embassy Chapel, Mr. W. Soltau, Mr. Gustave Monod, Jr., 
Mr. Eugene Reveillaud, Pastor Merle D’Aubigné, son of 
the well-known historian, and others have been identified 
with the work, and all interested in the mission may rest 
assured that its work will continue to be conducted in 
the same spirit and with the same end in view as when 
under the care of Dr. McAll. The Board appeal to the 
friends of the mission to help in paying the debt which is 
upon the work. Their policy being to go forward only as 
they have the means which will justify an advance, they 
have been engaged in awork of retrenchment and are 
seeking to use the utmost economy consistent with the 
demands of the work and the annual contributions to the 
mission. 


....It appears that there is trouble in the Anglican 
Church in Honolulu. In 1568 the Society forthe Propa- 
gation of the Gospel sent an Anglican mission to the 
islands, and from that time there has been more or less of 
interest manifested in them on the part of the Church of 
England. The bishop who has been in charge has shown 
bimself to be very High Church in his tendencies, greatly 
to the disappointment and trouble of a large portion of 
his congregation. In consequence the latter formed what 
has been known as the Second Congregation, and, altho 
surpassing the other in numbers, they have yielded the 
precedence in the hours of worship in the Cathedral, them- 
selves submitting to not a little inconvenience in the mat- 
ter. Asthe years have gone by the Second Congregation 
has grown while the first has diminished. This has not 
been pleasing inthe sight of the bishop, who has lately 
pronounced the division schismatic and ordered the Second 
Congregation to unite with the First under his superin- 
tendence or else retire from the Cathedral. In view of the 
fact that by far the greater part of the funds for erecting 
the Cathedral were supplied by the so-called schismatics, 
they do not believein yielding their position without a 
contest. Memorials have been sent to the Archbisbop of 
Canterbury and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in regard to the matter. Meanwhile others are 
looking on to see whether this is a fair sample of the ordi- 
nary working of the Historic Episcopate. 


.... The Missionary Congress at Saratoga, under the aus 
pices of the Presbyterian Synod of New York, proved to be a 
success. The addresses were inspiring, and the whole tone 
was such as to indicate great advance in the active inter- 
est of the Church in every department of its work. Home 
Missionary Superintendent Worden showed that of the 
22,447,392 children of school age in the United States less 
than 8,200,000 are gathered in the Sunday-schools of all 
denominations, including the Roman Catholics. Dr. A. F. 
Schauffler spoke of the International Lesson system, de- 
fending it against the attacks that have beex made upon 
it. He also at another time presented the needs of the 
Jews and expressed his hope that the Presbyterian Church 
would prosecute mission work among them. Other topics 
presented were, Presbyterianism in New England, Arousing 
and Training the Activity of the Laity, Synodical Aid, 
Church Erection, Ministerial Relief. T'wo sessions were 
given to Foreign Missions. Secretary Robert E. Speer, 
spoke most earnestly and powerfully upon the Needs of 
the Work,and Treasurer Dulles called attention very forci- 
bly to the error that still holds so much sway that the cost 
of missions is disproportionate tothe results. Instead of 
its being true that it costs a dollar to send a dollar, it 
really costs only the price of a foreign postage stamp—i. ¢., 
five cents. The question of Aid to Students was considered, 
end the closing session on Thursday evening was given to 
the subject of Systematic Beneficence. There was great 
freedom in asking questions, and the replies elicted were 
some of the most interesting features of the meeting. 
There will be a similar meeting next year in Lockport. 


...-For a long time Protestants in France have felt the 
absolute need of a daily paper under evangelical influences, 
in order to combat successfully the influences of skepti- 
cism and agnosticism. The Roman Catholic Church is 
well supported in this respect, and free thought and 
Atheiem have their organs; but there isas yet no means of 





presenting the topics of the day from the standpoint of 
evangelical Christianity. So intense has become the feel- 
ing in regard to it that a company has been formed,a 
charter obtained, and all that is needed now is the finan- 
cial basis. Also there is offered for sale at a relatively 
small cost a daily paper, published for many years past 
bearing an appropriate title. All the religious parties 
have promised their support, and such writers and promi- 
nent men as M. Reveillaud, Prof. Raoul Allier, Ph. Godet, 
Pasteur Wagner, Henri Merle D’Aubigné and others 
stand ready to do all in their power to make it a success. 
M. Arthur H. G. de Rougemont, a delegate to the Press 
Congress at the Columbian Exposition, is presenting the 
matter to those in this country who are interested in such 
movements. A meeting was recently held in this city 
when he spoke most enthusiastically of the possibilities 
for good in such an enterprise, and received the heartiest 
indorsement of those present, as well as of many whocould 
not be there, including Dr. R.S. Storrs, Dr. C. A. Stod- 
dard and others. Any persons interested can communicate 
with M. Rougemont through A. F. Beard, D.D., at the Bible 
House, Astor Place. Dr. Beard was, as is well known, for 
many years pastor of the Union Church in Paris. 


.---At the monthly meeting of the Presbytery of New 
York, held on June 12th, the Briggs question came up, 
and occasioned quite full discussion. Among the items 
of routine business with which the session opened was the 
reading by the clerk of the report concerning the action of 
the General Assembly in the case of Dr. Briggs. Prof. 
Francis Brown then rose, stating that he desired to make a 
motion proposing a memorial to the next General Assem- 
bly and also one to defer entering the judgment given by 
the Assembly upon the records of the Presbytery. He 
supported this motion as follows: 


“There are several points involved in the decision which has 

come down to us from the General Assembly; constitutional 
questions and questions of justice and equity are raised. A man 
cannot twice be put in jeopardy for the same offense. The Gen- 
eral Assembly has entertained and sustained an appeal taken 
from the Presbytery to the General Assembly, thereby depriv- 
ing the Presbytery of the opportunity of having its action, if it 
was to be called in question, passed upon by the Synod of New 
York prior to any action upon it by the General Assembly. Pass- 
ing tothe judgment itself, it will appear that not only has the 
General Assembly reversed the action of the Presbytery, but has 
gone on to pass sentence upon a member of the Presbytery in- 
stead of remanding the case to the Presbytery with instruc- 
tions to deal with its own member. I am quite aware that there 
is a difference of opinion as to whether or not such a proceed- 
ing is lawful. However, it seems to me that the burden of proof 
is altogether upon those who claim that it is lawful, that the 
presumption is all against it,as no power is given to the As- 
sembly to pass sentence upon any minister or office bearer in 
the Church, nor is there any such authority given to the ap- 
pellate court in the Book of Discipline in that part which re- 
lates to the matter of appeals. It appears to me that the weight 
of precedent isin favor of the view which I have stated. The 
matter which appears to me most startling is that the General 
Assembly in pronouncing judgment upon the charges upon 
which we passed and without proving these charges in detail, 
introduced an entirely new and different charge, that of the 
violation of his ordination vow. It was expressly disclaimed by 
the prosecution in the trial before the Presbytery that it was 
intended to bring in any such charge, and yet the General As- . 
sembly introduced it without giving the defendant any oppor- 
tunity to answer it, and made that charge the basis of its sen- 
tence.” 
Dr. Brown’s remarks were followed by a somewhat heated 
discussion as to whether the memorial to the next Gener- 
al Assembly was in order. W.R. Worrall claimed that it 
is incompetent for any Assembly to pass upon the action 
of a predecessor. Tothis Dr. Brown replied that the As- 
sembly itself is the only body to decide such a question, and 
affirmed that there is no law forbidding such action. Dr. 
David G, Wylie expressed the opinion that there were some 
weighty thoughts suggested by Professor Brown in regard 
to the authority of the General Assembly to pass sentence, 
said that he hoped that the Presbytery would see the memo- 
rial in Print, and suggested that the matter be postponed 
till the fall meeting. After further discussion the Mod 
erator, the Rev. William R. Harshaw, decided that the me- 
morial could properly come before the Presbytery. Dr. C. 
S. Robinson appealed from the decision, which, however, 
was supported by a vote of 50 to 42. A motion to post- 
pone the matter till October was then agreed to. 


AMlissions. 


THE NESTORIANS AND THE CHALDEAN 
CATHOLICS. 

OUR readers will recall that in our issue of May 18th we 
contradicted the reports in the Catholic papers of the con- 
version of the Nestorians to the Roman Catholic Church, 
and called attention to the inaccuracy of the description of 
the country. 

We have received from Stephen Issa, D.D., Archdeacon 
of the Chaldean Catholic Church, to whom the statements 
were credited, a long communication, in which he takes 
exception to the article published in the following points : 

1. His own immediate connection with the movement. 
Dr. Issa himself was not one of the company, being at that 
time in the United States. s 

2. The description given of the country had reference, so 
he says, not to that passed over by the delegation which 
visited the Nestorian Patriarch, but to the western sec- 
tions of the Chaldean Patriarchate along the borders of 
the Euphrates River. 

3. The initiative in regard to the union of the two com- 
munities was not made by Mar Shimun but by the Chal- 
deans, who for two years had been endeavoring to bring 
about a conference for that purpose. ; 

4. The object of Mar Shimun in acceding to the proposi- 
tion for reunion was not in any sense pecuniary, inasmuch 
as the Chaldean Church is even poorer than the Nestorian. 
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5. The entire aim of the effort was to unite the different 
elements of the same nationality, and thus strengthen 
them in their position, surrounded as they are by various 
hostile influences. 

With regard to Dr. Issa’s personal connection with the 
movement and the description of the country, our state- 
ments were based entirely upon articles published in 
some of the Roman Catholic papers, especially in The 
Western Watchman, in which it was definitely stated that 
Dr. Issa in compauy with a few acquaintances set out for 
the home of the Patriarch on foot, and were forced to trav- 
erse deserts and mountains infested with wild beasts. 
Dr. Issa’s explanation of this is that reporters of his lec- 
tures confounded a variety of statements, and confused 
him with certain other officials in the Chaldean Church. 
We are especially glad to make this correction, as it seem- 
ed incredible that a person, a native of that section, should 
have blundered so. So also we are glad to accept Dr. Issa’s 
statement that the initiative rested with the Chaldeans 
rather than with the Patriarch tho there was nothing in 
our statement inconsistent with that fact. As for the 
pecuniary interest, it is undoubtedly true that the Nes- 
torian Patriarch could not expect, any positive re- 
muneration at the hands of the Chaldeans themselves. It 
is, however, a fact that the Patriarch who, it is well 
known, with all his clergy has been in very strait- 
ened circumstances, has sought relief in many ways, 
and there have been numerous charges of improper ad. 
vances in this regard. Dr. Issa himself makes the state- 
ment that Mar Shimun has resisted ‘‘the lavish offers of 
the Presbyterian and Methodist missions for the last forty 
years,” still refuses to unite in formal communion with 
Anglicans, and has absolutely turned from the French to 
the poverty-stricken Chaldean Catholics. No one who 
knows the course of the missions to the Nestorians believes 
that there have been any such offers made; nor is it nec- 
essary to suppose that Mar shimun sought at the hands of 
apy persons a bribe. What he did seek, and what in a de- 
gree it was certainly legitimate for him to seek, was such 
assistance to his people, political and pecuniary, as should 
enable them to hold a stronger position in that country. 
Dr. Issa emphasizes very strongly the great poverty of the 
people, and we think not at all too strongly. He empha- 
sizes, also, very earnestly the absolute need of civil union 
between the different communities. The advantages of 
such union, where it can be secured without the yielding 
of religious principle, will be denied by no one, least of all 
by the missionaries. 

Dr. Issa is an enthusiastic advocate of such union. He 
believes that there is no reason why the four branches of 
the old Syrian Church—Jacobite, Nestorian, Chaldean and 
Syrian Catholic—together with those from each who have 
become Protestants, should not form one civil communi- 
ty, be in truth one nation. He uses very many of the rea- 
sons that have influenced a large number of others in other 
Eastern communities. He but expresses the same desires 
that actuated the missionaries when they first undertook 
their work in those lands. We think that he is mistaken 
in feeling that the missionaries oppose such a movement 
in itself, and we suspect that there are not a few of his 
own associates who would hardly be as _ liveral as 
himself. When asked whether if, supposing he were in 
charge of a parish in his native city of Mosul, a member of 
his flock should come to him expressing his preference for 
Protestant worship and expression of doctrine, but desir- 
ing to retain connection with the civil community, he 
would permit that, his cordial and hearty answer was, 
“ Certainly.”” There have been and there are still a large 
number of ecclesiastics who could not give that reply. We 
doubt also whether, in the present condition of Turkey, 
such a movement is practicable. 

Dr. Issa and his associates may rest assured that if ob- 
stacles are thrown in the way of such a union the respon- 
sibility will rest, not upon the missionaries, but upon per- 
sons not confined to any one of these churches, whose 
ambitions are by no means entirely pure. 


> 





.... News has just reached us from Persia of the death 
of Mirza Ibrahim, imprisoned for more than a year in 
Tabriz for abandoning Mohammedanism and accepting 
Christ as his Savior. During this period jailor and guards 
have heaped upon him shameful indignities and brutal 
outrages. How he has survived so long is a matter of 
wonder. He has borne it all with the utmost of patience 
and in unfaltering loyalty to Christ. Boldly and yet ten- 
derly has he preached Jesus to his cruel jailor and his 
fellow-prisoners, some of whom have been won by him to 
better ways. But he died at last from the violence of the 
baser prisoners, who, throttling bim again and again, de- 
manded. ‘Is it Esai (Jesus) or Ali,’ and every time the 
answer came back, ‘It is Esi.’”? His throat was so injured 
that he died shortly after, as much a martyr to the faith 
of Jesus as anyon the record of the Christian Church, 
The whole story has great significance for the future of the 
Gospel in Persia. 


Biblical Hesearch. 


THE most important, as also the most interesting, liter- 
ary question in connection with the New Testament is the 
problem in regard to the origin and development of the 
Synoptic Gospels. Only the composition of the Acts and 
of the Apocalypse can claim an interest approaching the 
fundamental inquiry of the first three gospels. In recent 
times, and largely independently of each other, a number 
of New Testament scholars have reached the conviction 
that the existence of a proto-gospel (revangelium) of an 
ante-canonical record of the life and sayings of the Savior 
is the Ariadne thread that will safely lead out of this lit- 
srary labyrinth. Undoubtedly the leading advocate of 


this view is Pastor Alfred Resch, who in his Agrapha, 
published some years ago in the Harnack-Gebhardt series 
of Texte wnd Untersuchungen, came to the conclusion 
“that the recognition of a pre-canonical groundwork as 
the chief source for the entire canonical literature opens 
up a perspective which is of a kind that with one stroke 
will solve the most fundamental problems of proto-Chris- 
tian literature.’’ In the line here indicated the author has 
begun the publication of a most extended research into 
this problem in his ‘‘Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu 
den Evangelien,” of which the first Heft of 160 pages (five 
or six are yet to follow) alsois in the Gebhardt-Harnack 
series. This Heft is devoted largely to the discussion 
of the principles involved, the parallel texts to follow 
later. He claims for his researches most positive 
results, and thinks that the adoption of his views 
will do much to undermine the negative methods 
and conclusions in New Testament investigations. He 
claims to have demonstrated that not only the Synoptic 
Gospels, but also the Apostle Paul, presuppose this extra- 
canonical gospel and have drawn from this source. It is 
the most natural thing in the world that at that time, 
when the literary activity of the Jews was notoriously 
great, there should also have been such an activity among 
the representatives of the Christian Church at a time and 
date long preceding our written gospels. It is currently 
accepted, and certainly with good right and reason, that, 
as only a meager portion of the sayings and doings of our 
Lord have been preserved in our gospels, other sayings and 
doings not here reported could be and were recorded in 
other literary works. Delitzsch and other Talmudists 
have been of the opivion that not a few of these sayings 
have found their way into the great legal codex of post- 
biblical Judaism. It is not at all improbable that many of 
these were recorded in such a pre-canonical collection and 
that our Canonical Gospels, being only a chrestomathy of 
gospel materials, drew largely from such asource. Among 
others who have come to like views is Bihmer, who in his 
Commentary on Romans, concludes that the Apostle had 
sources of information in reference to Christ and his 
teachings other than our Canonical Gospels. Rimer main- 
tains the same views. The series o1 articles in The 
Expositor a year ago by Professor Marshall, in which he 
aims to demonstrate that the Apostle Paul made use of a 
Semitic gospel is well remembered. Zimmer, too, in his 
Commentary on Thessalonians, maintains the dependence 
of the eschatological teachings of these letters from such a 
source, 
Of special interest in this problem was the position 
tuken with reference to the canon and its history. In the 
great controversy on this subject between Harnack and 
Zahn, it is claimed by Resch that much of the trouble was 
caused by a misunderstanding of the subject under con- 
sideration, the one referring to the completed canon, the 
other to the canon yet in process of formation. Resch, 
too, attributes our Gospel canon at least to the first part 
of the second century, defines canonical texts us ‘‘ those 
texts of the New Testament which are found in our Greek 
codices, with the exception of the Codex Bezw, which do 
not differ from each other materially, because they presup- 
pose the text current at the close of the third and the be- 
ginning of the fourth century.”’ Extra-canonical texts are 
defined as “those texts which differ materially from the 
canonical text recension. They are mostly pre-canonical 
texts, in so far as they date from a period in which the 
process of canon formation was not yet completed, and the 
canonical text recension had not yet been fixed.” As 
sources for such extra-canonical parallel text Resch con- 
siders the Greek Codex Bez ; the old Italian Gospel ver- 
sions ; the old Oriental, especially the Syriac Gospel trans- 
lations; the Diatessaron of Tatian; the best Patristic gos- 
pel editions, and the New ‘Testament Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha. 
A new phase of the Logos problem in the introduction of 
the fourth Gospel is attracting special attention. The 
leading literature on the subject are articles by Harnack 
and Holtzmann. ‘The first is found in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Theologie und Kirche, 1892, pp. 189-231; the second in 
Zeitschrift fir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1893, pp. 385-407. 
Both agree on the fundamental proposition, namely, that 
the Logos idea is merely an introduction to the readers of 
the fourth Gospel, but has not had fundamental influence 
on the thought or shape of the Gospel, for which reason 
one of the writers at least claims that John should no 
longer be called the Logos Gospel. Critics had been com- 
paratively a unit in recognizing in the fourth Gospel two 
lines of thought; a Jewish or Palestinian and a Hellenistic, 
only that the demarcation lines between the two had not 
been drawn. The present is an effort in this direction. 
While it is not claimed that the Johannean Logos is to be 
identified with that of Philo, it is, nevertheless, claimed 
that there is nothing in the opening verses of the Gospel 
which a Jewish philosopher of Alexandria could not have 
written. The Prolog is not the key to the understand- 
ing of the Gospel or the key to the entrance of the 
sanctuary of the Gospel. The Prolog is intended to 
prepare the Hellenistic reader for the understand- 
ing of the Gospel. It is based on a thought known to 
him, and aims to make it plain to him that Jesus 
Christ, the only begotten Son, is the Logos, and 
aims to have the historic Christ substituted in his mind 
for this Logos. The identification of the only begotten 
Son with the Logos, or rather the connection of the former, 
since the days of Origen, with the metaphysical inter- 
divine relations between the Father and the Son, has gen- 
erally been accepted even by the entire critical school. Both 
Harnack and Holtzmann aim to go back of the Origen 
identification by referring the Logos to the prehistoric rela- 
tions, while that of Sonship began only when Christ be- 
came man, The Sonship of Christ is brought, not into 
relation with the Logos but with the Messiah, and from 
this point of view the Johannean doctrine of pre-existence 
isexplained. The influence of the Ritschl school is readily 
seen, at least in Harnuack’s argumentation. The diseus- 


Music. 


BY E. IRENAZXUS STEVENSON, 





A MUSICAL sensation with merit in it, as well as mere 

novelty, is not to be expected in this city in the middle of 

June. That incident, or accident, nevertheless, can be 

recorded here. It has been a-preparing, so to say, ever 

since May, when the Hinrichs Opera Company hinted that 

it was likely to undertake the first American performances 

of Riccardo Leoncavallo’s two-act tragic opera, ‘I Pag- 

liacci.” yet a new Italian work, of much the same stamp 

as Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Abroad ‘I Pag- 

liacci” has been widely before the public already. It has 

excited a great deal of criticai attention. For three nights 
of last week (the closing ones of the local season of the 
company named) the roomy old Grand Opera House was 
crowded with audiences which included a large part of the 
town’s most discriminating and zealous musical people. 
The opera was received with an enthusiasm which 
amounted to ovations for the work and for the artists con- 
cerned in its presentation. This last was far from a per- 
fect matter; but it was a strong and conclusive exposition 
of what Leoncavallo has attempted—and done. So suc- 
cessful, indeed, was the effort to do justice to the opera 
that itis probable that ‘‘I Pagliacci’? could draw large 
houses for many a night of the summer, if the Hinrichs 
company could cancel their out-of-town engagements and 
stay and sing nothing but it. 

Leoncavallo’s dramatization of an old tale, treated by 
more than two or three novelists and playwrights, illus- 
trates afresh the gravitation, by common impulse, of the 
latest school of Italy’s composers toward framing short, 
intensely dramatic operas, emotionally based on the strong- 
est passions of human nature, true to probabilities, realistic 
to the disagreeable, and musically amounting toa fusion 
at white heat of some of the most positive and soundest 
principles of Italian and German art. The process argues 
well for the future of music in the land where its decadence 
has been solamentable. When under especially Wagnerian 
influences young Italy proposes to write music-dramas in- 
telligently, sincerely and forcibly, the results ultimately 
ought to be the best article of the sort anywhere practica- 
ble. The musical sky is not radiant just at present ; but 
if there are stars rising anywhere, they well may be looked 
for south of the Alps. 

The libretto of the ‘“‘ Pagliacci” (which title may be 
translated ‘The Buffoons,”’ or, less literally, ‘‘ The Stroll- 
ing Mountebanks’’) is full of tragedy’s power. The head- 
mime of a handful of poor, wandering peasant comedians, 
who arrive at a Calabrian village one evening, hasa pretty, 
heartless, deceitful wife. The woman flouts and spurnsan 
old lover, another zany of their cart and booth. She is tired 
of him. Spying upon her, he discovers his new rival. In 
his jealous fury, he brings the husband on the scene. 
The disclosure drives the miserable pagliaccio to 
frenzy. Within an hour, before the rude audience 
which is at first bewildered and then terrified, he 
turns into earnest the little burlesque play in which he 
and his wife and her slighted admirer, as usual, are acting 
—stabs the woman to the heart, in a tempest of vengefu, 
jealousy, and then leaping down among the spectators kills 
the lover. From the stage, the cold-blooded ‘instigator of 
such summary justice, gaudy in his paint and flour and 
yellow coat, calls out cynically to the horror-stricken peas 
ants, ‘The play is ended’’—and disappears. And that is 
all. Nothing, however, could be more effeetive, condensed, 
brutal, repulsive—and yet natural. In the management of 
the piece, in the abrupt appearance of one of the main actors 
in it before it begins, to sing its remarkable vocal prolog, 
in the suggestion of only a narrow demarcation between 
the fictitious and the actual audience of this play within 
uw play, thereis a frank reversion to primitive drama that 
is most striking. The opera requires a little more than 
an hour for performance. Into that hour it compresses 
the stuff which under the older conditions of Italian cre- 
ativeness would requtre a long evening. 

The music is as interesting in its power and beauty as 
enthusiasm abroad has declared it. Now lyric, now dra- 
matic in form and spirit, sometimes both under nicely 
complex circumstances, the successive emotions and sit- 
uations falling within the piece’s hurried action, are re- 
flected in the score with telling intensity. Leoncavallo is 
distinctly a more original melodist than is Mascagni; he 
is a far more refined one, withal. His sustained inventive- 
ness is less, perhaps; but his ideas generally are on a high- 
er plane. His orchestration, too, is bolder and more skill- 
ful in its modern ingenuity and its certitude of effect. 


He employs a few leading themes discreetly and artfully, 
never with tiresome iteration or obtrusiveness. In short, 
we have here, again, a vivid, exceedingly terse, little 
dramma per musica. It is Italian in much, German in 
much, faithful to the true principles of universal dramatic 
expression through music, and almost as removed from 
Bellini and Donizetti and their expression of national 
opera as Aéschylus is from a vaudeville. ‘‘1 Pagliacci” 
has a clear we: in ao to ‘* Fidelio,” to “ Carmen,’ to 
“The Flying Dutchman,” to all the great chain of Wag- 
ner’s succeeding scores, to the ‘‘Gioconda,”’ to ‘* Otello,” 
and to “ The Vassal of Szigeth.’”?’ Wagner would have re- 
garded it with interest, indeed. Such things in Italy, so 
soon likely to be improved emphatically, are the first 
fruits of agner’s reformatory influences on practice as 
well as taste. 

The work was sung in Italian, except as to the chorus— 
for the most part an inarticulate and sadly incompetent 
chorus. The orchestra acquitted itself well in its respon- 
sibility. The cast included Mrs. Selma Koert-Kronold, 
and the Messrs. Montegriffo, Campanari, di Pasquali and 
Averill. On the first three rested the burden of the under- 
taking, and they sustained it, musically and dramatically, 
with notable ability, their success impaired chiefly by want 
of tuition—or intuition—as to stage-business proper to the 
piece, especially in the second act. Mr. Hinrichs was re- 
called, one with his singers, nightly, several times after 
the final curtain. ‘The ‘“ Pagliacci’ will be heard next 
winter at the Metropolitan by more distinguished and 
assuredly better qualified singers; but its unexpected 
premiére here has been an enterprise whereof people who 
talk of music will be apt to say a good deal between now 
and the autumn. Itis not an unworthy topic, sither as 








sion of the question has only been fairly begun: 


itself or as prophecy: 
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Che Sunday-Schosl. 


LESSON FOR JULY 2D. 


PAUL CALLED TO EUROPE.—ACctTs 16: 
6-15, 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Go ye therefore and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father. and of the Son. and of the Holy 
Ghost.—Matt. 28: 19. 

Nores.—‘‘ They went.”—This must be 
read with the previous context studied six 
months ago. Paul, with Barnabas and two 
brethren from Jerusalem, had returned in. 
the year 50 A. D. to Antioch, from the first 
Council at Jerusalem, having won his cause 
there. After reporting the result, he soon 
wanted to get to work again with his older 
companion, Barnabas, to whom he was so 
much indebted. But Barnabas wanted to 
take his cousin, John Mark, and Paul was 
not willing to trust him, as he had proved 
lacking in spirit on a previous trip. Even 
Barnabas had once before been unable to 
withstand Jewish demands, and perhaps 
Paul did not want two weaker men with 
him. So they separated, and Paul took 
Silas, one of the Jerusalem messengers. 
“ Phrygta and Galatia,’”’—These and 

the other districts were large regions north, 

northeast and northwest of Antioch. See 
the map. Paul went there, where he bad 
preached before, to report, with Silas, the 
decision of the Council that they need not, 
make themselves a Jewish sect, and to ex- 
tend his preaching. At last he came to 

Troas, the region of the old city of Troy, 

on the Mediterranean coast, nearly up to 

Constantinople.———‘' A vision . . . in the 

night.”—Apparently a dream, ———“ Into 

Macedonia.”’—The whole northern part of 

Greece. -— **Samothrace.”’ — An island 

halfway across from 'Troas to the Macedo 

nian coast, where the boat stopped for the 
night. —** Neapolis.” — The first port 
they came to in Macedonia. They were now 
for the first time in Europe. * Philippi.” 
—Ten miles south on the coast. “‘ The 
Jirst of the district.’”,—To which they came; 
not the chief, asin the Old Version.——— 
“A Roman colony.”’—It had its own free- 
dom, governed by Roman law, with the 
rights of Roman citizenship.———“ Sab- 
bath day.” —Saturday.———“ A place of 
prayer.”’—The Jews had praying places near 
water, for ablutions, and the missionaries 
were sure they would find such a place near 

the river.— “ Lydia.”’—She was also a 

Lydian, from Thyatira, and so was proba- 

bly called ‘the Lydian woman,” or Lydia. 

She was not a born .Jew, being a proselvte, 
as implied in the words, “ one that worship- 
ed God,’’——-“ Seller of purple.”—This was 
a considerable business of Thyatira. 
“And her household "—It is not stated 
whether those baptized were children or 
servants. Luke first comes 

Here begin the “ we” chapters. 

Instruction.—We do not know how the 
divine guidance was given to Paul then, so 
that he was kept from one place and let to 
another ; but we know how it is now. It is 
by the use of our best judgment where we 
can best work for the purpose we have. If 
we want to do good God’s providence leads 
us to think of certain fields that are needy, 
and their need is impressed on us. 

There was plenty of preaching to be done 
in the regions about Tarsus and Antioch, 
there in Asia Minor, but God has other 
tasks for his preachers besides preaching 
near home. Men that can doit he sends 
abroad. He would not Jet Paul preach here- 
abouts, and compelled him to go to Europe, 
a distant missionary trip. 

When Paul, in a dream, heard the man 
from Macedonia calling, it showed what he 
had in his mind. He wanted to preach 
where it was most ne ded, and God let him. 

This was not mereJy God’s call to him, 
but the call of the lost heathen. Paul 
was thinking not only of Christ’s com- 
mand; but it seemed to him as if the 
heathen themselves were calling him. We 
are no good Christians if we do not hear the 
call of lost humanity and long to save them, 

An earnest desire to serve God in some 
way isa pretty good evidence that God has 
inspired it. The eall Paul heard from the 
man of Macedonia he properly interpreted 
as God’s call. 

When you see the lost, the suffering, the’ 
ignorant, see not merely the Devil in them : 
see God and hear God inthem. Who min- 
isters tothe poor, ministers toGod. “ Inas- 
much as ye have done it to one *of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me.” 

Strangers on a Sabbath Day should search 
up a place of prayer. 

The first European convert was a woman : 
one who kept ashop. Women seem to have 
been the whole of Paul’s first congregation 
in Europe. We hear nothing about her 
husband, or whether she wasa widow. She 














in at Troas. 


had a mind of her own, and wanted to do 
right. 

Lydia believed in household religion. 
She was like Abraham, who “ commanded 
his household after bim.”’ 

Lydia was a hospitable woman. She took 
in the whole company of missionaries and 
entertained them. She was an example of 
hospitality ; and it was she, more than any 
one else, who gave to Philippi the honor of 
being the church which Paul loved best of 
all that he preached to. His Epistle to the 
Philippians proves it. He found nothing 
to blame in them, and they were always 
faithful to their first minister. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

CLARK, T., D.D., Hagerstown, Ind., resigns. 

DILL, J. 8., San Francisco, called to Richmond, 
Va. 

DIXON, FRANK, Oakland, Cal., resigns. 

HUGHES, H., Reidsburg, called to Allegheny, 
Penn. 

REA, James, Painesville, accepts call to Buf- 
falo,N. Y. 

STEARNS, Ww. O., Cazenovia, accepts call to 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 

STURTEVANT, A. J., Napa, Cal., resigns. 
THOMAS, W. V., Perrysville, accepts call to 
New Market, O. 
TITTERINGTON, 8. 

call to Virden, Ill. 


B., Greenville, accepts 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BURGESS, JAMES G., ord. May 28th, Fort Bert- 
hold, N. D. 

CARTER, Fernanpo E., Chicago, Il, accepts 
call to Clear Lake, Ia. 

CHASE, C. E., inst. May 24th, Sonoma, Cal. 
COWAN, J. Warrman, Tabor, Ia., called to 
Oregon City, Ore. 
CRAWFORD, CHARLES 
Crested Butte, Col. 
DAVIES, A. ERNest, ord. recently Lake Pres- 

ton and Hartland, 8. D. 

DEMOREST, WittiamM L., Blue 
called to Zion ch., Oshkosh, Wis. 

DOLLIFF, FRANK 8., ord. June Ist, Jackson, 
Me. 

ECKLES, Joun G., Tulare, Cal., called to Ocean 
View ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

GREER, James, Bangor Sem., accepts call to 
Frankfort, Me. 

HAARVIG, Joun ©., called to First ch., Lynn, 
Mass. 

HADLEY, Wins A., inst. June Ist, Lynn, 
Mass. 

HATCH, Freperick A., Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
called to Danbury, Vt. 

HORR, Evian, accepts call to Piedmont ch., 
Worcester, Mass. 

HOULDING, Horace W., accepts call to per- 
manent pastorate of Park ch., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

JORDAN, IsrAkL, ord. May 8ist, Bethel, Me. 

LYMAN, WituraM A., Vermillion, S. D., ac- 
cepts call to Forestville, Chicago, Ul. 

MASON. Jonn R.. Wayland, accepts call to 
Mattison and Batavia, Mich. 

McALLISTER, James, Mazon, IIl., accepts call 
to Silver Lake ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MILLIKAN, SILas F., Mason City, accepts call 
to Anamosa, Ia. 


MILLS, Harry F.. Washburn College, accepts 
eall to Strong City, Kan. 


MITCHELL. WALTER (Pres.), Verona, accepts 
call to Madison, N. Y. 

NEWELL. Artaur F., Chicago Sem., accepts 
eall to Lincoln, Neb. 

PARSONS, JAMES, ord. recently, May 1lsth, 
Soquel, Cal. 

PEASE. Trrrpore C., Malden, Mass., called to 
Bartlett Professorship, Andover Seminary. 

PETTIBONF, CHARLRS H.. Southbridge, Mass., 
called to Boulevard ch., Denver, Col. 


RASMUSSEN, Perer, accepts call to Danish 
ch., Arickaree, Col. 

RICK, ORTHELTO V., 

Wymore, Neb. 


ROSS, Anion H., Andover, Mass., called to 
Lead ville, Col. 


SEAMAN, CHARLES, inst. May 27th, Grand Is- 
land, N. Y. 


STURTEVANT, Juntan M., Galesburg, accepts 
call to Aurora, Ill. 


SWIFT. BENJAMIN,ord. May 23d,Burlington,Vt. 


THOMPSON, SAMUEL, Bangor Sem., called to 
West Newfield, Me. 


TUTTLE, Joun FE., Jamaica Plain, 
Amherst, Mass. 


WALLACE, Ronert W., inst. May 26th, United 
ch., Newport, R. I. 


WATSON, ALBERT, Hampstead, N. H., accepts 
call to Everett, Mass. 


WILLIS, J. Vincent, Wymore, Neb., resigns. 


ID., ord, May 


25th, 


Island, Ll, 


Storm Lake, Ia., called to 


called to 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ALLISON, WILuIAM B., McCormick Theo. Sem., 
called to Piper City, Ill. 


BENNETT, WitvraM R.. ord. June 13th, West 
End ch., New York, N. Y. 


oom. J. R., Lake City, called to Brush, 
‘ol. 


FOLSOM, GeorGE P.,Carroll, Ia., resigns. 

GARLICK, C. S., Dresden, accepts call to Jun- 

ee i. W. 

GERLACH, G. C., Pemberville, accepts call to 
Van Buren, O. 

GILCHRIST, Huan, Cincinnati, 0., accepts call 
to Gettysburg, Penn. 

GRENN, N. ©., Claremont, Minn., accepts call 

to Sumner and Union, Il. 

McGLADE, Jerome R., inst. June 11th, Lan- 
sing, Ia. 

WALKER, CHAR.eEs H., Ohittenan accepts 
callto Lansingburg, N.Y -” » 


WEIR, J. E., Bluffton, Ind., called to Fort Mor- 
gan, Col. 


WOTRING, F. R.,~ Rawlins,” Wyo., called to 
Berthaud, Col. 





Literature. 


mention ¢n our list of “ Books of the 


tersets of owr readers will guide us in the selec- 
ton of works for further notice. ° 


PIERCE’S MEMOIR OF CHARLES 
SUMNER COMPLETED.” 


THE two previous volumes of this work, 
which now lies complete before us, were 
published in 1877. The delay has been due 
mainly to the slow methods required for 
the collection of Mr. Sumner’s correspond- 
ence, 

The previous volumes were compara- 
tively easy biography. They were writ- 
ten and published in less than three years 
after Mr. Sumner’s death. Sixteen years 
more of research and study have gone 
into the two volumes before us. They are 
none too many. The volumes have a 
richness, a consideration, a broad, full 
and adequate judicial tone which is the 
good result of deliberate composition. 
The times were not ripe sooner for Mr. 
Sumner’s biography to be written. With- 
out the solid testimony of these volumes 
before us to convince us that the work 
had been done, and well done, we might 
doubt whether the times were ripe for 
that biography yet. 

The date for the beginning of these two 
volumes is very cleverly set far enough 
back of Mr. Sumner’s appearance on the 
troubled stage of the antislavery contro- 
versy to start him on his career with the 
splendor, brilliance and promise of his 
beautiful youth glorifying his fine figure. 
He was then the idol of the Boston Bel- 
gravia and the cynosure ofalleyes. The 
admiration of his person and eloquence 
broke out at his Phi Beta Kappa address at 
Harvard. Mr. Pierce quotes from a young 
lady’s journal at the time : 

‘“*He seemed to me a new Demosthenes 
or Cicero, even like a Grecian god, as he 
stood on the platform. I thought him the 
handsomest and the finest-looking man I 
had everseen. His presence was superb, a 
trifle haughty, perhaps; but that only 
added to his grandeur. | remember the 
remark of a lady who was sitting beside 
me, that she was already in love with his 
hair. It was heavy, and fell over one side 
of his brow.” ; 

He must have had at this time and up 
to the tragedy in the Senate House in 
May, 1856, a magnetism and rich depth 
in his voice which never, after that terri- 
ble experience, came back. There clung 

to him a certain dry, husky impression, 
which close observers who knew him in 
both periods spoke of. 

This was the voung Apollo who at the 
opening of these volumes is already in the 
brilliant circles of the most brilliant Amer- 
ican metropolis. What Boston was at 
that time, so far as concerned Mr. Sum- 
ner and his coming history. Mr. Pierce 
knows well, and very truthfully describes, 
tho possibly with a little more tart verac- 
ity than will wholly please some of the 
present inhabitants. and which may or 
may not be just. He tells us that, with 
all its pride of family and cuiture, there 
was a distinct trace about it of something 
like Tory provincialism. Everybody in 
the élite circle knew everybodv else, and 
strict discipline was maintained by boy- 
cotting offenders—a kind of torture which 
was applied without hesitation to Mr, 
Sumner at the first indication of his dis- 
position to take a course different from 
the rest. 

Mr. Sumner suffered, we should sup- 
pose, less than many others would from 
this treatment ; but even his equanimity 
was not proof against the social embargo 
that was presently laid on him. It is, 
however, not altogether easy to call what 
he suffered a martyrdom. While Longfel- 
low, A. P. Peabody and Lowell remained 
true to him in Cambridge. and in Boston, 
Mr. R. H. Dana, Jr., C. F. Adams, J. G. 
Palfrey, the Quinceys,the two Bowditches, 
Mr. Prescott, and others, he might smile 
as he passed Mr. Ticknor's closed door, or 
heard that Beacon Street pronounced him 
outside the pale of society. 
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Looking back on all these matters as we 
do now, and asking who was hurt most in 
this absurd duel, it is difficult to appreci- 
ate how much it cost Mr. Sumner to main- 
tain his position against his friends. It was, 
however, a bitter schooling which made 
iteasier for him afterward to stand as 
no other Americans, except John Quincey 
Adams and Joshua R. Giddings, ever had 
stood against the foes and ruffians he was 
appointed to meet at Washington. The 
most serious and painful alienation of all 
was that which separated him from Win- 
throp. Mr. Pierce relates these bitter 
episodes in the gentlest terms, with every 
disposition to be fair, and to put the dis- 
pute on public rather than personal 
grounds, and always when he can, as in 
Mr. Winthrop’s case, with a pen impa- 
tient to glide on and reach the reconcilia- 
tion which afterward in good measure re- 
stored him to his friends, Sumner made 
no complaints against Winthrop at this 
time, and never at any time complained 
much of any one. Joshua R. Giddings had 
more to say against Winthrop than Sum- 
ner ever had, and of the two it was rather 
Winthrop who complained of aggression, 

Of the disgraceful tragedy in the Senate 
House and the serious consequences it 
involved to Mr. Sumner, we need only say 
that it is probably the very best account 
we can have or ask for and one which, 
strangely enough, does injustice tono one 
except to the very. distinguished medical 
man Dr. Brown-Sequard. It is very true 
that the mova which was employed on 
Mr. Sumner is now rarely if ever used, 
but not for the reason given, but for the 
very different reason that the same treat- 
ment is now more conveniently applied by 
the button raised to a white heat. The 
general method and: theory of treatment 
are, however, the same, Dr. Brown- 
Sequard was, at all events, the bridge 
that brought Mr. Sumner over, and this 
consideration if no other entitled him to 
more attention than he receives from 
Mr. Pierce whose remarks apply better to 
a time some fifteen or twenty years age, 
when it was rather the habit to smile at 
Dr. Brown-Sequard’s Elixir, than to the 
present moment, when he has secured his 
fame as a great and original genius in the 
medical profession. 

All these personal episodes are given in 
these volumes in the best possible man- 
ner. There is no apology for cowardly 
brutes like Brooks, Keitt, Chestnut of 
South Carolina, nor for Mason and 
Toombs. But Mr. Sumner’s respectable 
opponents, however bitter, have the full 
benefit of their character. <A striking ex- 
ample is the note on the behavior of 
Beacon Street during Sumner’s reception 
en his return to Boston after the Brooks 
tragedy. It hasbeen the common opinion 
that ‘‘ Belgravia” was still sullen, surly, 
and would not open to the rebel against 
its haughty will. Miss Dawes, in her brief 
but admirable biography, asserts that every 
window in Beacon Street was shut and 
every bar and blind down against him as 
the procession passed, excepting Prescott’s 
and Samuel Appleton’s. Mr. Pierce 
makes this look like a great exaggeration 
when he brings forward the assertion of 
Bishop Huntington, then Professor at Har- 
vard and in charge of the whole demon- 
stration, that allowing for the season and 
for the habits of that class of people, no 
such difference between Beacon Street 
and the others, was remarked at the time 
by anyone. Letus hope that Mr, Pierce’s 
correction will stand. 

Another and much larger example of. 
the same tendency is the account of Mr. 
Sumner’s rupture with General Grant, 
which iscertainly the most irenic possible 
account of the affair, written from Mr.. 
Sumner’s point of view, and one which, 
reduces the provocation which both Mr. 
Fish and the President felt to be some- 
thing less than the lowest terms. Mr. 
Sumner was all through his career 
strangely insensible to the effect of his 
own words, and remained unable to ac- 
count for the tempests he raised. Mr. 
Pierce recognizes this,and connects it with 
some characteristic of the man which 
might be egotism, egoism, self-poise or 
insensibility, in some relations a frailty or 
a defect or in others a source of power. 








Whatever it was it grew on him rather 
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than the contrary. In the atmosphere of 
praise and deference in which he gener- 
ally lived from the first, and for the last 
twenty years of his life habitually, it 
would have required far more tact than 
Sumner had and far less of the egoism of 
genius to keep clear of this result. Yet Mr. 
Pierce has succeeded in showing that in 
this rupture with General Grant Mr. Sum- 
ner was more sinned against than sinning. 
He particularly corrects the assertion of 
Chauncey Depew in his eulogy on General 
Sherman at Albany,that Sumner attacked 
General Grant at ‘‘ a notable gathering in 
New York” (the New England dinter), as 
a failure in civil affairs. He shows the 
assertion to be without basis and a very 
strange one to come from such a source, 
considering the personal attitude of Mr. 
Depew against General Grant in 1872. 

Were we called on to characterize these 
volumes we should say of them that with- 
out ceasing to be the biography of Charles 
Sumner they are the political history of 
the country during the acute period of the 
antislavery struggle and down to the 
virtual end of the reconstruction period. 

They give us the historv of that move- 
ment after the chief and central interest 
in it had ceased to be simply a great 
moral agitation and become a political 
movement. Mr. Sumner grasped the vital 
principle of the Free-soil movement with- 
out breaking with the Abolitionists on the 
one hand and without narrowing his prac- 
tical conceptions as to policy and com- 
mitting himself {othem on the other. He 
did not originate the principle of consti- 
tutional interpretation, on which he took 
his stand and, with him later, the whole 
Republican Party. The honor of grasp- 
ing and formulating that principle seems 
to belong to one or both of the 
two Joshuas of Frec-soil, Joshua Giddings 
and Joshua Leavitt. Into that movement 
Sumner grew, and for it,against the organ- 
ized Slave Power, he stood, and stood as 
no other man did or could, until the great 
victorv which lay nearer than he thought 
in 1852, but beyond such sacrifice of blood 
and treasure as no one then dreamed of, 
was won. There was a time when it 
seemed as if the whole credit of that strug- 
gle would go to Garrison and the Aboli- 
tionists. Far be it from us to abate aught 
from their fame. But as the history of 
the great leaders like Sumner, Wilson, 
Giddings, Seward and their associates is 
written we see the limitations of Aboli- 
tionism and can place a just estimate on 
the work of the Free-soil leaders among 
whom Sumner took a foremost place. 
Sumner’s part and place has never been 
described before with the careful accu- 
racy, the fullness of detail, and the histor- 
ical julgment which Mr. Pierce has 
brought to the exposition of ft in the splen- 
did work which now lies complete before 
us. 

From a biographic point of view this 
work must be peculiarly gratifying to Mr. 
Sumner’s friends. It presents him in the 
lovable, gentle and patient aspects of his 
character, which certamly existed and 
formed no inconsiderable part of the man 
to those who knew him. It is no more 
than simple right and justice that they are 
brought forward as the true portrait and 
that thenobler elements and impulses of his 
character should be produced as the mo- 
tives of his political action. The work con- 
tains in addition much of his correspond- 
ence. and large selections from his ora- 
tions, addresses and speeches. Those made 
in Congress are fully explained with an 
account of the circumstances that called 
for them, and of the object aimed at in 
them. 
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Princeton Sermons. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. $1.50) The sixteen 
sermons, published in this volume, repre- 
sent the ordinary sermons preached from 
Sunday to Sunday in the Chapel of the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton. With 
the exception of two each by the late Dr. 
C. W. Hodge and Dr. C. A. Aiken. they were 
preached during the academic year 1891-’92 
by the professors of the Seminary and by 
President Patton and Dean Murray. 
Aside from its general merits the academic 
character of the sermons, the audience to 
which they were preached and the high 
standing of the preachers make the volume 
unusually attractive. The Holy Spirit 
in Missions, Stax Lectures. By A. J. Gor - 
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don, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Company, 

New York. $1.25.) The six lectures con- 

tained in this volume form one of the 

courses on Foreign Missions delivered on 

the ‘‘Graves Foundation,’’ at New Bruns- 

wick, N. J., in April, 1892, before the Theo- 

logical Seminary of the Reformed Church. 

They relate to the Holy Spirit’s ‘“ Pro- 

gramme of Missions,’ his ‘‘ Preparation,” 

“ Administration” and ‘Fruits’ in Mis- 

sions to his ‘‘ Prophecies concerning Mis- 

sions” and to his ‘‘Present Help inMissions. 

Lectures on the Gospels and Epistles 

for the Minor Festivals of the Church Year. 

By Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 

(Lutheran Bookstore, Philadelphia. $2.00.) 
This volume is the author’s response to the 
request of oneof the synods of the Lutheran 
Church, of which he is 2 member, ‘‘ to con- 
tinue and complete the series of his Lec- 
tures on the Gospels and Epistles by the 
publication of a volume on the Minor Fes- 
tivals of the Church Year.’”’ The volume is 
a series of lectures based on the Gospel and 
Epistle for the eighteen Minor Festivals of 
the Church Year. The biographical ele- 
ment is very prominent in them, and forms 
one of their most valuable features. The 
combination of Epistle with the Gospel 
gives an opportunity to pass from the sim- 
pler personal biographic or historical illus- 
tration of Christian life to the doctrinal 
exposition of it, or to the development of its 
inner spiritual natures and themes. The 
Lectures possess the same merits which we 
have observed in Dr. Seiss’s earlier exposi- 
tom volumes. The latest volume added 
to ‘‘The Expositor’s Bible” (W. Robertson 
Niccoll, M.A., LL D., editor) is The Book 
of Joshua. By William Gordon Blaikie, 
D.D., LL.D. (A, C. Armstrong & Son, New 
York. $1.50.) The brief reading we have 
been able to give this volume confirms the 
impression made by the two volumes previ- 
ously contributed by him in Ist and 2d 
Samuel, that the more there is of Professor 
Blaikie in the series the better. He pos- 
sesses in an unusual degree the Scotch gift 
for broad topical exposition, which is the 
method on which work in ‘‘ The Expositor’s 
Bible” is done. 


Mary the Mother of Christ in Prophecy 
and its Fulfilment. By P. F. Quigley, Ph.D. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
(Pustet & Co., New York.) This book ap- 
peared at first under the title “‘ Ipse, Ipsa, 
Ipsum,” being a discussion about the pro- 
noun used in the second clause of Genesis 
3:15: “Tshall place enmity between thee 
and the woman, between thy seed and her 
seed ; He, She, or It shall crush (bruise) thy 
head.”’ The Rt. Rev. Dr. Kingdon, the 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop-Coadjutor of 
Frederickton, was reported to have stated 
in a lecture thet the Latin Vulgate’s mis- 
translation. ‘‘She shall crush thy head,” 
had been the foundation of the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception of the Mary,the 
Mother of Christ. Dr. Kingdon had said 
that the clauve should be: ‘‘ He shall crush 
thy head.’”’? Dr. Quiglev replied that the 
Anglican version had, ‘‘ It shall bruise thy 
head,” and, admitting that this was in con- 
formity with the Hebrew, has written in 
combative stvle a series of letters to prove 
that the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of Mary was thoroughly foretold bv the 
first clause; ‘TJ shall place enmity between 
thee and the woman,” and that hence the 
mistranslation of the Latin Vulgate was 
not the foundation of the dogma. The doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church is, that in 
view of the merits of her Son, Mary was by 
special privilege preserved from incurring 
the blemish of original sin derived from 
Adam. Catholic writers generally admit 
the inaccuracy of the Latin Vulgate’s use 
of the pronoun She, and, whenever there 
shall be an authorative revision, it is not 
improbable that the rectification will take 
place. The reference is undoubtedly to the 
seed of the woman, and hence it is indiffer- 
ent whether “ He” or ‘It’ be used to main- 
tain the literal sense of the clause. The 
Rev. John M. Davenport, the Protestant 
Episcopal Vicar, or ‘‘ Priest of the Mission 
Church” of St. John, N. B., undertook a 
defense of his bishop. Dr. Quigley, on page 
51, writes: ‘‘I do not like religious polem- 
ic.’ Yet he has devoted 493 pages to a dis- 
cussion where a dozen should have sufficed 
for the elucidation of his position. He has 
not hesitated to roam with vigorous words 
through the past controversies about Henry 
VIII, Queen Elizabeth and Anglican Or- 
ders. It was advisable, if the work called 
for asecond edition, to recast its form and 
make it aclear and proven statement of the 
Catholic teaching, without the acerbity of 
personal controversy. 








Reprinted in two remarkably neat little 
volumes. with excellent typography and 
paper, the translation made by Mrs. Hum- 





phry Ward, of the now celebrated Journal 


Intlme of Henri Frédéric Amiel, will be 

as welcome to its many earlier friends as 

hitherto, and more attractive to those yet 

to know it. Perhaps in the whole catalog 

of what may be called psychologic autobiog- 

raphy there is no book of such lasting in- 

terest ; certainly one cannot on the spur of 

the moment recall any at all recent one, re- 

cording with such exquisite if sad faithful- 

ness the attitude toward life of a wonder- 
fully perceptive and introspective mind. 

Amiel’s Journal never will be a thing of 
beauty or of meaning to people to whom ex- 
istence does not present any particular as- 
pect of mystery. To the man or the woman 
whose excusable creed it is that one is 
cheated of rights, when his desires, his 
energies are all checked, Amiel’s acceptance 
of this defeat will neither be quite under- 
stood or relished. That deep philosophy 
underlying all Amiel’s study of himself 
and his submission to himself will be an 
irritation. But all the world does not re- 
joice in sunshine, roses and a simple idea of 
the responsibility of living; and not all 
possess the faculty of finding in dogmatic 
religion the explanations and consolations 
that are more or less enforced on the world’s 
attention. To such this Journal comes 
with a peculiar appeal. To study the prob- 
Jem of mortal unhappiness from the stand- 
point of Amiel, is not merely a morbid 
privilegeand interest. There isa noble re- 
ligious quality underlying his convictions 
which aids us to “aspire while we expire.” 
In renouncing the hope of being what we 
would like to be to ourselves and to others, 
and in giving up the doing toward ourselves 
and others what we would like to do—with 
the simultaneous sense that our fate is 
hard—can exist Amiel’s conviction of a di- 
vine love anda divine wisdom to be per- 
fectly trusted. It may well be said of him 
that not only the refined intellect absorbs 
him, but that warmly with him are “the 
natures for whom God and duty are the 
foundation of existence.”” (New York and 
London: Macmillan & Co.) 


A New England Boyhood. By Edward 
Everett Hale. (Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50.) Those who have 
read Miss Lucy Larcom’s ‘‘ A New England 
Girlhood,” will find in this equally attract- 
ive volume its literary companion. It was 
prepared at the suggestion of the editor of 
The Atlantic to present the boy side of the 
picture. More than half of the present 
publication was printed in that magazine 
last year. The editor will surely be satis- 
fied when we say that it is in every way 
worthy to take its place as the companion 
volume beside Lucy Larcom’s charming 
book. The story told is a fascinating one. 
It presents boy life in New England at the 
end of the first quarter of this century, not 
in exceptional conditions, neither for that 
time nor for our own; but certainly in the 
very best. The cities had then reached the 
point in their development where they bad 
everything in them that was required for 
the highest civilization, without having yet 
broken bounds and spread out into that pro- 
digious expansion which has now rendered 
such free life as Mr. Hale describes wholly 
impossible in them. Boston stood at this 
time on the ideal line, where provincialism 
had disappeared and cosmopolitanism had 
not yet come. The picture drawn of the 
home life of the period may prove to 
some persons a surprise. We can assure 
them that to New Eogland bred people 
with tolerably long memories, it is only a 
reminiscence. The story is not only told 
with great charm of literary style but with 
plenty of humor. ‘ Fullum,” the family 
servant, is a pervasive example, and nature 
has given that man a stanch constitution 
who can open anywhere and read a dozen 
pages without feeling Momus twitching 
at his nerves. In addition to a very quick 
and retentive memory, Mr. Hale has the 
advantage of having grown up where he was 
planted, amid the undisturbed relations of 
a lifetime. His local knowledge is great, 
without being dry. His mind seems to lay 
hold of interesting things; even the old 
bowlders, which in Lord Sterling’s time 
were strewn about the Common, become a 
feature in his story, while the walks and 
the walls re-echo the fun that has gone 
forward on them. Mr. Hale writes always 
with the happy pen of a cheerful optimist. 
He praises the past while he expands in 
the present, and does {not fail as he ad- 
vances to make certain little notes now 
and then, to show that the world has not 
yet set him a swifter pace,than he can 
keep up with. 


Canonical and Uncanonical Gospels. By 
W. E. Barnes, B.D., Fellow of Peterhouse 
and Theological Lecturer ut Clare College, 
Cambridge. (Longmans, Green & C»., 
New York. $1.00.) We have seldom seen 
so much good, original, critical matter put 
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together in so brief space and with such: 
convincing effect as in this little volume. 
It is a superb example of the effective: 
power of facts in an argument, bare and 
unaided by rhetorical expansion. The 
argument has undoubtedly gained much 
from recent discovery and is far stropger 
than it ever was before. Mr. Barnes states 
the facts with great simplicity and leaves 
them to make their impression. Nothing 
is stronger than his third chapter on “The 
Witness of Tatian,” which contains what 
we know of Tatian and the defensive 
weapon which the partial recovery of the 
‘Diatessaron has put ivto our hands. 
The Appendix contains a translation by the 
author, of the latest of these great finds,the 
fragment of the so-called Gospel of Peter. 
Among the ingenious devices for the 
graphic exhibition of our Lord’s life and 
history we have seen nothing more effective 
than The Public Life of Christ, by the Rev. 
C. J. Kephert, Lebanon, Penn. (Sold by 
the author or the Rev. W. J. Shuey, Day- 
ton, O. 7% cents.) The author’s object is 
not to discuss the critical facts of the his- 
tory, but to exhibit by a graphic chart what 
is known and admitted on all hands. First 
a graphic line shows what is contributed to 
the history by each of the four Evangelists. 
Another exhibits the entire course of our 
Lord’s life. How this is done can only be 
understood by actual examination. Our 
readers will have to take our word for it 
that it is done in a simple and effective: 
manner, 











The Witness of the Epistles. A Study in 
Modern Criticism. By the Rev. R. J. 
Knowling, M.A., Vice Principal of King’s 
College. London. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. $5.00.) We cannot be far 
astray in saying that this is one of the most 
useful books that has appeared recently, 
and should prove of highly important as- 
sistance to students and readers of almost 
any class. Its tone is that of intelligent, 
reverent, conservative criticism, and its 
final impression is eminently encouraging 
and reassuring. It isa voice we are more 
than glad to hear amid the confusions and 
contradictions of the times. The hundred 
pages of ‘‘ Historical Retrospect.” which 
form the second chapter, are a critical serv- 
ice of the very highest importance, espe- 
cially as it represents the present position 
of living and influential biblical criticism 
in its most.recent phases. The account of 
Keim and Pfleiderer on the one hand, and of 
Beyschlag and other conservative critics om 
the other, is the best possible. So through- 
out the volume the topics discussed in the 
chapters are the pivotal centers on which 
not only criticism but faith turns. In the 
conclusions to which they arrive and theim- 
pression they make, they give faith a firm 
and inspiring support. This remark applies 
particularly to the examination of Paul’s 
writings as to their testimony to the au- 
thenticity of the Gospels. We apprehend 
that beyond a limite‘ circle of students the 
amount of evidential support for the Gos 
pels, drawn in these chapters from Paul’s 
writings, would be a gratifying surprise. 
The chapters on ‘Our Lord’s Death and 
Burial,” and on “The Resurrection,” are 
very strong and veryconvincing. Perhaps 
nothing is more wortb notice in the book 
than the reassurance it carries that the 
great facts of Christian faith and history 
have not been shaken by criticism, but cor- 
roborated and confirmed. 


Abraham Lincoln and Men-of-War- 
Times. Some Personal Recollections of 
War and Politics during the Lincoln Ad- 
ministration. By A. R. McClure, LL.D. 
With an Introduction by Dr. A. C. Lamb- 
din. (The Times Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. $200) This volume is an 
addition tothe Lincoln literature of con- 
siderable interest. Without adding very 
much in the way of new facts, it contrib- 
utes a newimpression and will probably 
have a very considerable and definite effect 
on the permanent estimate of Lincoln and 
the men who surrounded him. Mr. McClure 
makes no assumptions of knowing more 
than he does. He writes quietly but 
strongly, and fairly within the limits of per- 
sonal knowledge. His extraordinary abili- 
ty in practical politics, his strong sense and 
knowledge of men appear on every page, 
and give the hook a value wholly exception- 
al in its class. Some of the sketches of 
Stanton will haunt the memory. They do 
not present him in an amiable light; but Mr. 
McClure knew well his value and does him 
justice. He asserts that Mr. Lincoln was 
not longin discovering that in Stanton he 
had an invaluable but most troublesome 
Cabinet officer, and that however tried by 
him he never thought of removing him. Of 
the unfortunate letters published by Cur- 





tic, he says that bad as they are they are 
not Lac worst Stanton wrote to Buchanan 
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in the early days of the Lincoln Adminis- 
tration ; but that Stanton lived to change his 
mind and become the unwavering support- 
er of Lincoln in all his military policy, and 
that the publication of these letters, now 
wonld mean nothing but a perversion of his- 
tory on the one hand, and cruelty on the 
other. 


Mrs. Margaret Dunlop Gibson, twin sis- 
ter of the Mrs. Lewis who discovered the 
Codex containing the Curetonian Syriac 
Gospels, has just published a little volume 
entitled How the Codex was Found, giving 
“a narrative of two visits to Sinai, from 
Mrs. Lewi-’s journals, 1892-1893.” The 
narrative is lively and pleasant, with quite 
deal of evangelical expression: but the 
account of the Codex is singularly meager, 
containing very few particulars additional 
to those that have already appeared in the 
newspapers, and omitting a number that 
have already appeared. In sundry respects, 
therefore, the public is still left to its own 
devices in sifting the true from the false in 
the accounts published bitherto. The fac- 
simile of one leaf and part of another, that 
form the frontispiece, together with some 
statements in the body of the volume, 
show us that the later writing is Syriac, 
and not Greek, tho the -manuscript does 
contain some Greek. We learn, also, that 
* the greeting of the angel tothe shepherds, 
in Luke 2: 14, is ‘Good will toward men,’” 
aud that “‘ the Gospels end on page 320 of 
the manuscript.” A valuable part of the 
book is an accuunt of the monastery of St. 
Catharine, translated from the Greek of 
Prof. Perikles Gregoriados, of the theolog- 
ical school of the Holy Sepulcber. (Cam- 
bridge, England: Macmillan & Bowes. 
16mo, pp. 141. Price, three shillings six- 
pence.) 


Stories from the Rabbis. By Abram 8. 
Isaacs, Ph.D., Professor of German and 
Hebrew in the University of the City of 
New York. (Charles L. Webster & Co., 
New York. $1.25.) This is a collection of 
delightful selections in all keys from the 
Talmud. They were originally published 
in different American periodicals, but in 
the present furm have been revised and con- 
siderably rewritten. The only collection 
we have to compare with them is Giuseppe 
Levi’s “‘ Parabole, Leggende e Pensiert rac- 
colti dai libri Talmudici,”’ which, so far as 
we know, has never been translated into 
English. Levi's collection is much more 
extensive than the one before us, and natu- 
rally, as both authors draw on the same 
sources, contains some of the same matter— 
for example, the first in Professor Isaacs’s 
collection, ‘‘The Faust of the Talmud,”’ 
given there, however, under the very differ- 
ent title, “‘Leggenda di Salmone. Ossia 
Asmedai il re degli spiriti.’”” Professor 
Is \acs’s collection is extremely entertaining. 
The steries have a decidedly novel flavor, 
and their interest is hightened by the con- 
nection which the author points out here 
and there between them and legends that 
have had vogue in European poetry or folk- 
lore. From the critical and historical pvint 
of view they meet the author’s purpose and 
ive a highly satisfactory illustration of the 
literary treasures concealed in the Talmud. 


Babylonian Contract Tablets in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. Edited and 
translated by Alfred B. Moldenke. New 
York. This pamphlet of seventy-six pages 
is issued as a thesis submitted for the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy at Columbia 
College. Mr. Moldenke has simply copied 
thirty-one of the cuneiform tablets in the 
Metropolitan Museum, and accompanied 
them with a transliteration, translation 
and notes, followed by an index of the 
proper bpames and a glossary of the words 
appearing in these texts. This work has 
been done under the instruction of Prof. R. 
J. H. Gottheil, of Columbia College. The 
tablets are of the ordinary contract variety, 
and are all of them dated in the reign of 
Nabonidus, the father of Belshazzar and 
the last king of Babylon. This is very 
nearly the first work of the sort in this 
country, it having been antedated only by 
Dr. Hilprecht’s sumptuous volume of texts 
found by the University of Pennsylvania at 
Niffer. Now that we have begun to make 
collections of Babylonian texts, there will 
be something for our students to work on 
without compelling them to go abroad, as 
others have gone, for their material. Mr. 
Moldenke’s work appears to be done with 
care and correctness. 


A Brief History of Panics in the United 
States. Translated from the French of 
Clement Juglar by De C. W. Thom. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s ‘‘ Questions of the 
Day” Series. $1.00.) This little book of 
150 pages wives brief accouuts of the panics 
of 1847, 1857, 1866, 1873, 1884 and 1890. The 





descriptions are all given from the money 
or stock exchange point of view, the com- 
mercial side of the questions being but 
briefly touched upon. The principal signs 
of panics and recoveries the writer draws 
from the statistics of bank loans and de- 
posits. Finance is too complex and delicate 
a matter to be compressed into so small a 
space, and, while bank figures play an im- 
portant part in its discussion, no stress can 
in reality be laid upon such statistics with- 
out a careful look into the political, eco- 
nomic and commercial facts behind them. 
In this respect the book is intentionally 
defective. The writer himself furnished a 
good example of the danger of inferences 
from banking alone by stating last autumn 
that in his opinion bank signs “‘ justify the 
prediction of a steady development of a 
prosperous period,’”’ a prophecy which re- 
cent events bave far from justified. The 
condensed descriptions of the money side of 
our panics are well done, but on the part 
of the student of finance or banker should 
be supplemented by other information. 


The Roberts Brothers (Boston, $1.50 per 
volume) have advanced their translation of 
Balzac’s novels to the twenty-sixth volume, 
The Brotherhood of Consolation, translated 
by Katharine Prescott Wormley. This tale 
belongs in the series of Balzac Comédic 
Humaine, and is intended to take its place 
as one of the sketches in which he intended 
to present a complete portraiture of mod- 
ern civilization. The injustice of the law 
is perhaps the cutting line which distin- 
guishes this volume. The story has in it a 
thread of intrigue. The actors are drawn 
with a marvelous individuality. The scen- 
ery is picturesque, and the environment 
realistic to the last degree. The style is an 
approach to that of Rabelais. The system 
of things described is imaginary. The social 
scheme presented with such elaboration 
and artistic power is wholly impossible. The 
series must be read asa unit. All ranks, pro- 
fessions, experiences, are represented in it. 
The natural is interwoven with the super- 
natural. Few writers makea deeper impres- 
sion of force than Balzac. Tho he studied the 
social machinery closely and reproduced 
the individual details, he was, himself so 
visionary that it remains a problem whether 
his romance belongs in the realistic or ideal- 
istic class. Zola and Feuillet have been 
greatly influenced by his style. 


Through Colonial Doorways. By Anne 
Hollingsworth Wharton. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. $1.25.) The 
author of this charming book is ‘to the 
manner born.’? We may add, in the sense 
of the other reading, she is also to the 
manor born. The people who crowd her 
scenes belong to the heroic generations, and 
some of them move within those shadowy 
lines where history vanishes into romance 
or poetry begins to weave itscharm. The 
Philadelphia traditions have always been 
delightful on the social side. Miss Whar- 
ton knows them well, and has at her com- 
maid a literary style which makes her 
papers an altogether delightful succession 
of pictures. The book is a collection of 
artistic studies of colonial and early times 
at Philadelphia, excepting one short excur- 
sion into the gayeties and socialities of New 
York. The book takes its picturesque title 
from the first paper, which is followed by 
others on a series of happily chosen topics 
in Philadelphian history, The author’s 
pen is ascritical as it is free. It would be 
difficult to name anything of the kind bet- 
ter or more completely done than the chap- 
ters on ‘“‘The Wistar Parties” and ‘“ The 
American Philosophical Society.” 


The visitor to the country in the summer 
and, for that matter, often the resident of 
the country, sometimes feels the want of a 
handbook to distinguish by name the com- 
mon or rarer wild flowers. A botany will 
assist him, naturally, but he is frequently 
not botanist enough to be able to avail 
himself of such classified and technical 
help. In How to Know Wild Flowers, by 
Mrs. William Starr Dana, with illustra- 
tions by Marion Satterlee, we find one hun- 
dred and four drawings, admirably precise 
yet simple, of our friends of the woodland 
and meadow and roadside; in subject sub- 
divided according to color, and with a short 
description of each in plain English phra- 
seology, its usual English name or names, 
and information to identify it, both brief 
aud practical. There is also a graceful 
literary touch about the treatment of the 
topic which is attractive. The book is in- 
tended to be purely descriptive, as has been 
intimated : and for others than botanists 
of some experience it should prove a pleas- 
ant and a serviceable little friend. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


From Frederick Warne & Co. (New York 
and London, $1.50) we have The ‘“ Albion”’ 





Edition of The Poetical Works of John 
Dryden in an exceptionally well made and 
clearly printed volume. It contains the 
original poems, tales and translations and 
additional lyrics from the plays. The vol- 
ume contains in addition an introductory 
memoir, notes and index. This edition de- 
serves to be commended for its con- 
venience, compact fullness and neatness of 
execution. 


We acknowledge with thanks the receipt 
of the Fourth Anuual Report of the Mis- 
sourt Botanical Garden from the Trustee 
and Director of the Garden, William Tre- 
lease. The Report is elaborate and hand- 
somely gotten up. The photographic re- 
production of rare, expensive exotics, par- 
ticularly the Yucca, is magnificent. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

Nicholas nan July contains an arti- 
mee on Chicago by John F. Ballantyne, and 
one on the Children’s Building at the Fair 
by Mrs. Clara Doty Bates. 


....Among the writersin the July Cali- 
fornian, which is rich in illustration, with 
nearly double the usual number of pages, 
are the Hon. Thomas J. Geary, John Vance 
Cheney, Joaquin Miller and Sarab Orne 
Jewett. 


..Charles Wells Moulton, Buffalo, N. 
Y., will soon issue “The National Exposi- 
tion Souvenir—What America Owes to 
Woman,” edited by Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Far- 
mer, It is promised for sale in the Wom- 
an’s Building at the Exposition this month. 


..The Bancroft Publishing Company, 
Chicago, proposes in its “Book of the 
Fair,” by Hubert Howe Bancroft, published 
serially, to present by pictures and descrip- 
tive text the entire Exposition, all within 
the limits of a thousand imperial folio 
pages. 


..The July Scribner contains articles 
by the Hon. Oscar Craig, Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, George Upton, W. Clark Russell, 
W. Hamilton Gibson, Maj. A. H. Nicker- 
son, Robert Grant, the first installment of 
a novelet, ‘* The Copperhead,” by Harold 
Frederick, and a poem by W. E. Henley. 


..Three articles entitled ‘‘ From the 
Black Sea to the Persian Gulf,” by Mr. 
Edwin Lord Weeks, the distinguished 
painter of Oviental scenes, who accom- 
panied the late Theodore Child on his fatal 
Persian journey, will appear in Harper's 
Magazine some time during the autumn, 


..Kdward Everett Hale contributes to 
the July McClure’s Magazine “ An After- 
noon with Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes,” an 
article partly dialog, partly interview and 
partly reminiscence, being one in the series 
of ‘‘Human Documents,”’ which presents 
distinguished people at different periods of 
their lives. 


..Of Cornell Studies in Classical Phi- 
lology, edited by Charles Edwin Bennett 
and Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Ginn & Com- 
pany announce ‘** No. [V. The Development 
of the Earlier Athenian Constitution,” by 
George W. Botsford, Ph.D., and “No. V. 
On the Ritual of the Asklepios Cult,’ by 
Dr. Alice Walton. 


....In the July Century Mr. George 
Kennan replies to the article in defense of 
the Russian Government, recently publish- 
ed by the Secretary of the Russian Lega- 
tion, and Joseph Jacobs, Secretary of the 
Russo-Jewish Committee of London, writes 
from the Jewish standpoint on the atti- 
tude of the Russian Government to the 
Jews. 


...»Mr. Samuel H. Scudder’s “Brief Guide 
to the Commoner Butterflies” will soon be 
published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
They will also publish “The Life of a But- 
terfly,” by the same well-known student of 
iusect life, in which the author gives, in 
untechnical language, the story of the life 
of one of the most conspicuous of the Amer- 
ican Lepidoptera. 


....In view of the recent discussion as to 
the annexation of Hawaii, The Missionary 
Review of the World, for July, has a 
résumé of the missionary enterprises of the 
Pacific Islands, entitled ‘‘The Islands of 
the Sea,” by the Rev. Samuel McFarlane, 
LL.D.., and another on the “ Evangeliza- 
tion of the Islands of the Pacific,” by the 
Rev. Eugene Dunlap. 


.-Harper & Brothers announce ‘‘ Heath- 
er and Snow,” a story of Scotch peasant 
life by George Macdonald ; ‘‘ Everybody’s 
Book of Correct Conduct,’”’ by Lady Colin 
and M. French Sheldon; ** The Decision of 
the Court,” a one act comedy, by Brander 





Matthews, and William Black’s “ Judith 
Shakspeare,” in the edition in which the 
author’s earlier novels have appeared. 


....Messrs. Estes & Lauriat have issued 
a catalog of the separate plates of Audu- 
bon’s “Birds of America,’’ now in their 
possession, which they offer at reduced 
prices. As enough of the plates of the 
original set are missing to make it impos- 
sible to form complete sets, the seventy- 
eight plates described in the catalog are 
offered together for four hundred dollars, 


...-A work on the universities of Ger- 
many has been prepared on a grand scale 
by the well-known educational specialist, 
Professor Lexis, of Gittingen. The work 
has been written specially for the World’s 
Fair. It consists of two volumes, and is 
entitled ‘* Die Deutschen Universitaten,” 
published by Ascher & Co., of Berlin. It 
bus been undertaken by the authority of 
the Prussian Cultus Ministerium, with 
the assistance of leading university men, 
and is certainly the most complete and 
satisfactory production on these famous 
institutions. 


..Of Renan’s literary remains quite a 
number have been promised for the near 
future. The first to appear will be volume 
four of his “Histoire du peuple Israel,” the 
second of the last of the ‘“Origines du Chri- 
stianisme.”’ The manuscript was penned 
by Renan himself and has been prepared for 
the press by Robert Vallier, assisted by Ph. 
Berger, Renan’s successor as professor of 
the Hebrew language and literature in 
Paris. This work is to be followed by an- 
other entitled, “ Mélanges philosophiques,” 
a collection of essays published in the Dé- 
bats, Revue philosophiques and the Jour- 
nal des Savants. Then there will be a vol- 
ume entitled, ‘* Histoire littératre de la 
France.”’ Of special interest to scholars 
isthe announcement of a second volume 
of the ** History of the Semitic Language,” 
the first volume of which appeared as early 
as 1855. In the lines of autobiography will 
bea small volume called ‘* Brochure sur 
ma seur Henriette,” containing his corre- 
spondence with a sister who had great in- 
fluence over his views and opinions. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Thomas Chalmers. Preac her, Philosopher and 
Statesman. By Mrs. Oliphant. 734x5\%4, pp. 
255. New York and Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co $1 


Negative Beneficence and Positive Beneficence. 
Being Parts V and VI of the Prine iples | of 
Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. 8x5, pP. Vv, 3638 
to 483. New York: D. Appleton & Ca 

Handbook of Greek and Latin Paleography. 
By Edward Maude Thompson. The Inter- 
national Scientific Series. 74¢x5, pp. xii, 343. 
The same 


Praise in Son 





A Collection of Hymns and 
Sacred Me oalen, Adapted for Use At Sun- 
day-Schools, Endeavor Sects ‘ties, etc. Edited 
by Jno, R. Sweney, W. J. Kirkpatrick, and 
. L. Gilmour. 734x6, pp. 224. P viladelphia, 
ay John J. Hood 
Improved Elementary, Progressive, Conversa- 
tional Method and Complete Manual (Gram- 
mar, Reader and Dictionary in One Volume) 
for the Systematic and | ag tical Study of 
the German Language, y the Rev. Henry 
Losch, M.D. ye Figevised ana Enlarge 
Kdlt ton. 308. Philadelphia, 
tous Acted by the Author at 4109 Pine 


T wae Selbe rson. ¥ James Schouler, LL.D. 
vi, 252. New York: Dodd, Mead & 


Satires and Epistles, 
Basis of Kie aaling’s. s meston. 
Kirkland, A.M., » TY x5t 
Boston,Ne w York. 6G hie ago: 
& Sanborn 

Dorothy the Puritan. The Story of a Strange 
Delusion. By Augusta Campbell Watson. 

eax, pp. 341. New York: E. P. Dutton & 


Horace: Edited on the 
By James H,. 
» pp. xxiil, 399. 

each, Shewell, 


wae ie. An Introduction to the Study 

of, with a and Applications. By G. 

A. Miller, -D, 6x4, pp. 110. New 

York: D. wae Nostrand Co 

Olive Vercoe. By Mrs. F. E. M. Nottey.. Sx54g, 

bp: 428. ewe and New York: Rand, 
Nally & Cc 


Municipal Owne sain Its Fallacy. By M. J. 
‘rancisco, 9x6, pp. 104. Rutland, Vt.: Car- 
Sy SIE vcictsoncsys eos iwerecsiennss 
AC pinepredne in Bohemia, and Other Stories. 
Henry S. Brooks 794x: a4, pp. 372. New 
York: re harles L. Webster & Cc 
Tepgisten’s Christ; or, a Spirit in Exile. 14 
John Kendrick Bangs. 74x5, pp. vill, 260 
Thesame 
TT at Issue. By Edmund Gosse. 4X54. 
pp. xii, 333. New York: D. Appleton & Co.. 


Hypnotism, Mesmerism, and the New Witc h- 
craft. by Ernest Hart. With twenty illus- 
trations. 744x5, pp. vi, 182. The same... 

Mrs. Falchion. A Novel. By Gilbert Parker. 
744x5, pp. 288. New York: The Home Pub- 
lishing Co 

The Russian Refugee. A_ Tale of the Blue 

ige. By Henry R. Wilson. Vprte pr 
, 610. Chicago, IL: Charles H. 
Co. 


A Study in 
Mississippi, 
Sa, South 


The Repudiation of State Debts. 
the Financial Histor of 
Florida, Alabama, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, ansas, 
Tennessee, Minnesota, Michigan, and Vir- 
ginia. By William A. = Library 
of Economics and __ Politics. Number 
two, Ric — T. Fly. Ph.D., LL.D., Editor. 
784x5. pP 325. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & c ‘0 


Poeeet Memeinien ences of the War. 
Re 


Blood 1, Ph,B. 744x434, “4 ie, 
ood gu0c 1, x pp. ¢ 
New Yorks Hunt & Eaton : . 


Spiritualism Examined and Refuted. 
H. Dadmun. 84x5, pp. 468. 
Penn.: The author 

Papers of the American Society of Church His- 
tory. Volume V. Report and Papers of the 
Fifth Annual Meeting held in the City of 
Washington, December 27th and 28th lege. 
Edited by the Rev. Samuel Macauley Jac 
son, M.A., eons tary. 616, pp. Ixxxli, fa. 
New York: G. P. Putnain’s Son 

ae sketet nate The Story of sett Hall, 

core R. Wal Ince., Clase of ’91. 
an Intr uction by Andrew F. West, Ph.D. 
illustrated, 4x6, pp, avi 200; ‘The same.:; 


By John 
Philadelphia, 
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The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians. By 
Anatole Leroy- nlieu. Translated from 

the third French edition, with annotations, 

by Zanaide A. Ragozin. PartI. The Coun- 

try 4 Ss Tanabitants. 944x614, pp. xx, 588. 








nesses. scepcessduunts ¥eee¥oesctsececces 3 00 
ae tT Tyg. By Abbot minney. 8x544, 10 
A Conflict of es, A Rodrigues Ottolen- 

gui. 7x5, pp. 347. The same.............0..055 100 


An * ieenten fereait. 
7x444, pp. The 


Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
By Edith Carpenter. 
same 
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Three English Race Meetings 
(Derby, Ascot and Oxford-Cambrtdge). 
By RICHARD HARDING Davis. With 9 
Illustrations by WILLIAM SMALL. 

Italian Gardens. By CHARLES A. 
PLATT. Part I. With 15 Illustrations 
from Photographs made especially for 
this article. 

French Cavadians in New Eng- 
land. By Henry Loomis NELSON, 
With 2 Illustrations by C. S. REINHART. 

Side Lights on the German Sol- 
dier. By PouLTNEY BIGELOW. With 
19 Illustrations from Paintings and Draw- 
ings by FREDERIC REMINGTON. 

Silence. A Story. By Mary E. WILKINS. 
With 2 Illustrations by H. Sippons Mow- 
BRAY. 

Algerian Riders. By Col. T. A. DonGe, 
U.S.A. With 7 illustrations, 

Chicago’s Gentle Side. 
-RALPH. 

The Vestal Virgin. 
WILL CARLETON. 

The Handsome Humes. 
By WILLIAM BLAcK. Part IT. 
Illustration by WILLIAM SMALL. 

Horace Chase. A Novel. By Con- 
STANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. Part VII. 

The Function of Slang. By Bran- 
DER MATTHEWS. 

Editor’s Study. 
LEY WARNER. 

Editor’s Drawer. With Introductory 
Story by THOMAS NELSON PAGE. Illus- 
trated. 

Literary Notes. 
TON. 


Subscription Price, | $4 00 a Year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE NEW ERA. 


By DR. JOSIAH STRONG, Author of “ Our Country.” 
400 pages. Library Edition. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50; 
plain cloth, 75 cents; paper, 35 cents. 


By JULIAN 
A Story. By 


A Novel. 
With an 


By CHARLES Dup- 


By LAvuRENCE Hut- 


“T congratulate you on the timeliness, incisiveness 
and brilliancy of your book.’’—JOSEPH COOK. 


MILK AND MEAT. 


Twenty-four Sermons. By Rey. A. C. Dixon, D.D. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


THE HALLOWED DAY. 


By Rev. GEORGE GUIREY. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. The Dartmouth College Fletcher Prize 
Essay on The Sunday Question. 


Sent post paid on receipt of price by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR JULY. 


The Spanish Inquisition as an Alienist. By 
HENRY CHARLES LEA. Coptains several cases 

showing what treatment insane offenders against 
the Church received in the seventeenth ceatury. 

Private Relief of the Poor. By HERBERT 
SPENCER. An incisive article showing how so- 
ciety is harmed by injudicious almsgiving. 

Moral Life of the Japanese. By Dr. W. DE- 
LANO EASTLAKE. (Illustrated.) Gives the actual 
attieade of this people toward various matters of 
right and wrong, with pictures of temples, priests, 
and sacred places. 


Evil Spirits. By J.H. LONG. Sets forth the ter- 


rors of the belief in witches and demons that was 
supported by the Church during the Middle Ages. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 
FOSSIL FORESTS OF THE YELLOWSTONE; ARE THERE 
EVIDENCES OF MAN IN THE GLACIAL GRAVELS? 
EDUCATION AND SELECTION: STRUCTURAL PLAN 
OF THE HUMAN BRAIN; THE AMERICAN WOMAN; 
TEACHING PHYSICS; RECENT SCIENCE; IS CRIME 
INCREASING ? SKETCH OF C. A. JOY (with Portrait). 


50 cents a number; 85.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON & CO. New York, 
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=D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Many Inventions. 

By RUPYARD KIPLING. Containing four- 
teen stories, 
published for the first time, and two 
poems. 12mo, 450 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


several of which are now 


Suspected. | 
By LOvIsA STRATENUS. No. 118, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents: 
cloth, $1.00. 


Adramatic story of Continental life which holds 
the reader's interest to the end. 


Appletons’ 
Guide-Book to Alaska. 


By Miss E. R. ScIpDMoRE. With Maps and 


Illustrations. $1.25. 


Miss Scidmore’s writings on Alaska and the North- 
west coast are already most favorably known, and 
her “ Guide-Book” will be found to be an authority. 
It is fully illustrated, and contains many maps, sev- 
eral of which have been made specially for this book 
by recent explorers of remote regions. The descrip- 
tive and historical matter relating to Bering Sea and 
the fisheries, including particulars to date of the ne- 
gotiations for international protection of the seals, 
will be found of timely interest. 


Hypnotism, Mesmerism, 
and the New Witchcraft. 
By ERNEST HART, formerly Surgeon to the 
West London Hospital, and Ophthal- 
mic Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital, 
London. With 20 illustrations. 12mo. 

Cloth, $1.25. 


“The papers here bought together have recently 
appeared in the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ and the ‘ Brit- 
ish Medical Journal.’ I venture to think that they 
will now, as they did when first published, meet 
with general acceptance from the medical and scien- 
tifle world, and that they will serve a useful purpose 
in dissi pating some popular errors and a good deal of 
pseudo-scientific ee the Preface. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON &CO., 
1, 3 & 5 BonD STREET, NEW York. 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS 3,20, 
Country Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York 


THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 


Inks the Pen Just i Preservesthe 
/nk Clear and Limpid. Makes 
Writing a Luxury. 

By preventing too much ink from ad- 
4 to the pen the busy scribbler is not 
troubled with inky fingers nor unsightly 
blots upon his documents. 

Price $1.00each. Sent prepaid, subject 
to return and money refunded if not satisfactory. Ap elegant 
descriptive Pamphlet sent on application, 


ROVD & ABBOT CO., 28 Warren St., New York 


MUSIC. 


SATIN 


“FRIEND FRITZ” Gems. A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25cents. “SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY” by Geo. F. Rootandc. Cc. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS” Vol. 3. Ags its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.00. “GOSPEL HYMNS" Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A smal! type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymne series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55cts. *“THE FESTIVAL CHOIR”, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts” “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR”, « monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, With anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


— PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


as, - « NEW inane .- CHICAGO 


SUNNY- SIDE SONGS. 


For a SCHOOLS. 
By Dr. W. H, DOAN 
The Latest and ‘Hest work by this - Author, 
30 Add 5 cents per copy if ordered by mall, 
per 100. Spec imen pages free on — 


16 Bast ed. Ree bows MAIN CO Be. Chic ae 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 































i Grand, Upright and Square. 


Moderate Prices, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED,’ 


Sth Ave.,cor. 16th St...N.¥. 








THE BOOK OF THE FAIR 


By HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 


One thousand imperial folio pages, 12x16 inches, 3,000 illustrations, clear, terse, descriptive text, paper, press- 
work and pictures of the highest excellence. Issued in 25 parts of forty pages each at $1 a part. 


All agree that the World’s Columbian Exposition is the greatest of its kind and that it will not soon be 
equalled by any other. As it represents the progress of all ages and nations, the sum of all civilization, it is a 


thing to be remembered and studied, not to be dropped out of mind as soon as it vanishes. 


It is likewise con- 


ceded that in no other form will the great display be so fittingly portrayed for present use and permanent 
presentation asin THE BOOK OF THE FAIR, a work without a rival, being the only one attempting 
to reproduce the Exposition entire, and destined in its influence to be more wide-reaching and enduring than 


the Fair itself. 


No Library can be complete in American History without Mr. Bancroft’s Works, consisting of Native 


Races; Central America ; Mexico; 


Texas; Arizona and New Mexico; 


California ; Northwest Coast ; Oregon ; 


Washington, Idaho and Montana ; British Columbia ; Alaska ; Utah ; Nevada, Wyoming and Colorado; Popular 


Tribunals ; California Pastoral ; 


“It is certainly a worthy scheme, and carried out most conscientiously.’’—London Spectator. 
British Quarterly Review. “ 
“Admirable for its vigor and freshness.’ 
ancroft’s volumes will increase in value as the years go by.’ 
must be drawn hereafter the only trustworthy besa ed of these parts.’ 
* Most remarkable 

thegeneration under a debt of obligation.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean,. 


with dramatic penetration and genius.”’— 
— and industry.’”’—New York Herald. 
Spencer of Historians.’’— Boston Journal. 


of our day.”—John G. Whittier. “It will 


umes are rea)ly a marvel of research, discrimination, and industry.”—New York Tribune. 
and American writers of eminence, inc luding Carlyié, Herbert. Spencer, Oliver Wendell Homes, § 


Helps, J. W. Draper, W. H. 
torical labors. Londen Times. 


California Inter-Pocula; Essays and Miscellany; Literary Industries. 


“ Written 
A monument to the writer's intellt- 
’—London Times. ° 

“ From these volumes 
*—Century. “He is the Herbert 
» and instructive work "—London Post. “ Lays 
“One of the noblest literary enterprises 


’— Boston Traveller. 


1 make a newera in history writing.’’—Chicago Times. “ His vol- 


“ Many English 


ir Arthur 


Lecky and J. R. Lowell, have already testified to the valueof Mr. Bancroft’ 8 His. 


A new book entitled The Resources and Development of Mexico, 8vo, illustrated, has just been 


issued in Spanish and in English. 


It was written by Mr. Bancroft at the request of President Diaz, every 


part of the Republic being visited for the latest and most accurate information, 


THE BANCROFT COMPANY, Publishers, 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS ! ! 


All the best ones, Some special cheap 


libraries. 


Theological Books, Old and New. 
Largest stock in the country. 
Catalogues at request. 


TIBBALS BOOK CoO., 


26 Warren Street, N. Y. 


The 
Literary 
News 


In the twice a-week edition 
of the New York COMMER- 
CIAL ADVERTISER excels 
that published by any of the 
dailies, and the low price ot 
$1.00 a year especially com- 
mends it to out-of-town sub- 
scribers. 


New Books, Art Matters and 
Reviews every week. Ad- 
dress 20 Park Row, New 
York. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO, ,202 Broadway, N.Y. N.Y. 


20th Edition. postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 
THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey and the remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A 
8. LONG & Co., 1013 Arch St., P' Philadetpina, Tate 
3 one shonld read this lttie hook.” um 


oe WANTED. 
~ AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil, Agents making #50 per week. 
Monroe Frazer Mf’g Co., X 1117 La Crosse, Wis. 
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_ EDUCATION. 


Boston 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, October 4th. For cir- 
culars address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean, 


BON AIR SCHOOL, 


Near Richmond, Va. 


W. D. SMITH, M.A, 
C. M. HAZEN, M.A. 


Ahome school for boys; genial climate, country 
ife, physical training. Address 


CHAS. M. HAZEN, Bon Air, Va. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 

Pa, 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. The Program, stating the graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses of study for the academic year 
will be sent on sere ation. 


LODE ISLAND, Fast Greenwich. 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. Founpen 102. 

Both sexes, On Narragansett Bay. Steam heat and 
electric light. Endowed. Twelve courses. $200 a 
year. Sept. 12. Write for illustrated catalogue. F. 
bd. BLAKESLEE, D,D., Principal. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FoR WOMEN. 


Full courses of study, Classical, Scientific and Special. 
Electric lights, steam heat and elevator. Astronoml- 
cal Observatory. Art School. Music Building, etc. 
ELMIRA COLLEGE SCHOOL OF MUS'C, 
Six specialists in musical faculty. Every facility 
for work of highest grade. 
Elmira, N.Y. _ 





Rev. A. W. COWLES, LL.D., 
~NEW YORK, Canandal gu 
{RANGER sACE aC HOOL for Youna 
BW LApies. att btiched 18746. Year begins Sept. 20th. 
Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate departments. 
Certificates accepted by leading Colleges and Untver- 
sities. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


HOUGHTON SERMINARY 


wees ae FOR YOUNG WOME 
ffords fine 


fad 988 ad 
BO BENEDI T, Principal Clinton N.Y; 











“THE Ht HENRY C. De MILLE PREPARATORY BoaRD- 
ING SCHOOL opens Oct. 3d, 189%. Send for catalogue. 
Address Mrs. -C. DE MIL LE, Pompton, New Jersey. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIMORE. 


Announcements of the Graduate, Collegiate 
and Medical Courses, for the next academic year 
are now ready and will be sent on application. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, 32,3: 


¢ Point ofthe 

West. Seventeenth year, Beautiful location and healthe 
ful climate, No School in the country offers better ad- 
vantages. Send for illustrated catalogue. COLONEL 
é SUMNER ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Michigan 


The Misses Ely’ s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE D@IVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 
Preparation for Harvard examinations, and ali 


Colleges for omen 
1020 Prospect Street. CLEVELAND, Ohio, — 


OBERLIN COL 


offers a liberal education at LEG EGE reason- 
able cost. for both sexes. 
years of preparation, 
guages. "wenty-five 
16 single-term 
Tuition $40 a year. 
ary societies. 
advantages. 
laboratories. 


OBERLIN ACADE 


All Courses require four 
with Greek or Modern Lan- 
professors. Elective system 
courses. Post-graduate courses. 
14 fine buildings. Vigorous liter- 
Successful athletics. Best musical 
Chemical, zoological and botanical 


Graduates pass easily into — i 
and scientific schools. 21 instructors. students. 
Supervision of students thorough and icin. Liter- 
ary societies. Trained gymnasium directors. Opens 
ee 4 20th. TLE. catalogue free. 

W. SHURTLEFY, Secretary, Oberlin, O. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens Septem 
ber 27th. For circulars and re porta sap ly ee vane 1. 
pals. OGONTZ SCHOOL I On P 


ACADEMY 


RIVERVIEW POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


58th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government, — and Business. Military Or- 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Princ Ipals, 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


45th year begins Sept. 13th, 1893, 
excellent preparatory school. 
partments of music and art. 
oratories. Good growing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physician. Memorial Hall enables stu- 
dents tomuch reduce expenses. For catalogue ad- 
dress SARAH F,. ANDERSON, Principal (lock box 51), 
Rockford, Il. 


School Property ‘for Sale or to Let. 
The Poughkeepsie Military Institute, located in the 
city of Poughkeepsie, Terms liberal. 
_Inauire of Poughkee ‘pie Savings Bank. 











COllege course and 
mage | organized de- 
Four well equipped lab- 


SEDG WICK INSTITUTE. Great Barrington 
Mass., Berkshire Co.,a strictly select and limited 
home school for young men and boys. 
members of the Principal's family anc 
stant personal attention. E. J. vA 





Pupils are 
receive con- 
N LENNEP, Prin. 





NEw YORK, Newburgh-on-the-Hu 
QicL JARS PREPARATC 435 “SCHOOL, 
i 8600a Year, noextras. Limit, 30 bo 
One of the worst mistakes you can make with your 
boys is to keep them home at eight, nine, ten. 
My pamphlet argues the eit on. Free; and parents 
concerned had better read 1eNRY W. SIGLAR.@ 


WELLS COLLEGE ,trome's. 


AURORA, WN, Y 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthfut. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins Se “~ — 4 1893. Send for € puntaioene. 


KISBEE, | D.D., President. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 











FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 59th_year begins Sept. 14, 1893. 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments, Fine L ryey Laboratory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send for Illustrated Prospectus to 

_MISS A. E. STANTON, 


MASSACHUSE stham 
WILL ISTON SeMINa 

Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fal: term oFSrin. Sept, 7th, 1883. Ad- 
dress Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 4. HOME SCHOOL 

for Girls of all ages. Wellesley and Smith re- 

ceive its pupils on certificate. An excellent corps of 
hers, each a gpectaliss in her own department. 


‘erms. oO 
ise) * VILLIAMS, Prin., Windsor, Conm, 


, Princtpal, Norton, Mass. 





ton. 
Y. 
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Financial, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 


system of credit financiering, 
brought to its highest development by 
English-speaking nations, leads easily and 
naturally into business optimism which 
puts great expectations upon the possibili- 
ties latent in new enterprises. That which 
we have called honest optimism may, and 
at times does, descend to mere attempts 
to make something out of nothing. Both 
these forms of good or bad purpose are to 
be found in greater or less degree in 
countries differing much from each other, 
and account, in part at least, for the re“ 
currence of depression and panic at cor- 
responding times throughout the commer 
cial world. To take late examples, the 
collapse of the Australian banks and of 
the Richmond Terminal Co., are, as to 
their causes, not such unrelated instances 
as at first sight appear. Jn like manner, 
looked at broadly, the Argentine failures, 
which led to the ring liquidation and 
our own silver law, are manifestations of 
the same financial spirit. 

The Sherman Act has been often dis- 
cussed, yet there is a side to it which will 
bear a further word. That law of 
course, a direct menace in ways which 
we have already pointed out; but its en- 
actment was also an effect, putting in 
words the feeling which many of our peo- 
ple entertained as a general principle, that 
business credit need have but a slender 
foundation. The repeal of that bad law, 
besides the direct effect, would have an 
important influence for it 
would return to sounder views 
about ordinary business finance through- 
out the country. A which will 
long consent its currency on de- 
preciated metal, may expected 
also to base its local banking, mining and 
trading on assets equally insecure. Can 
we assert that such is not a fair argument 
on the part of capitalists who decline to 
loan or invest their money? Do not our 
failures as reported furnish evidence that 
a part of our “ enterprising ” citizens have 
been attempting to do a large business on 
impudence as their best security? And 
are not the financial theories of Dwiggins 
and of the Sherman law related to each 
other? If this be a true inference, there 
is more in the passage of that law than 
the mere purchase of silver bullion ; for- 
eigners are right in distrusting the com- 
mercial enterprises of a people which 
sanction such financiering. 

Yet, as we know, the advocates of the 
Sherman Act are but a portion, and a di- 
minishing portion, of our citizens. That 
law and the inferences drawn from it, do 
a great injustice to the conservative busi- 
ness men of the United States. It is not 
true that all our industries are inflated, 
but the contrary. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that the silverites will not be able 
to throw such discredit upon American 
business as to affect all, good and bad 
alike, in a common loss. 


THE 


is, 


moral also, 


mark a 


nation 
to rest 


be 


We are accus- 
tomed to say that business enterprises in 
the United 
sound 


States are generally on a 
financial basis. This expression 
may be defined to mean that going con- 
cerns in ordinary times can easily earn a 
profit on the money invested. Such con- 
cerns can usually pay their debts; but 
debt-paying in time of panic is not the 
only criterion of soundness. It is possible 
that a sound firm may not be able ina 
panic to borrow money to which, on every 
first principle of credit, it may be entitled. 
Properly speaking there can be no general 
panic until there is danger that sound 
business houses may become embarrassed 
for lack of money. ‘This definition of a 
panic excludes the consideration of those 
industrial enterprises which have cap- 
italized their expectations, or those firms 
which have carried the same idea into 
their smaller trading. 

In times of real panics, as Bagehot long 
ago pointed out, the only remedy is to 
lend money freely on good collateral at 
high rates of interest. Our monetary 
system is not the best suited to cope with 
areal panic. The charter of the Imperial 
Bank of Germany allows for such an 
emergen.y, while the more cumber- 


some procedure of suspending the Aot 


of 1844 does the same for the Bank 
of England. In the United States 
the repeal of the Sherman law should be 
followed by a more scientific system of 
national finance, including if possible the 
abolition of the United States independ- 
ent treasury, or at least a modification of 
it so as tu bring Federal finance more into 
line with good banking principles. We 
have no panic, yet the situation regarding 
mercantile capital is sufficiently serious 
to call attention to this weak spot in our 
national monetary system. So far the 
over-capitalized or overvalued companies 
have been the principal ones affected, 
While regretting failures of any kind, the 
business community may regard the in- 
solvency of such concerns as private ca- 
lamities only. Trade papers are calling 
upon the banks to lend more money to 
those needing it; but the banks are not 
responsible for the monetary situation or 
for our unscientific management of the na- 
tional currency. No doubt some bankers 
are foolishly panic-stricken and needlessly 
severe upon borrowers, as the Iron Age 
declares; but there is no general evidence 
as yet that borrowers on good security 
cannot get funds. Distrust of inflated 
enterprises must continue until removed 
by business evidence. The whole situa- 
tion is an object lesson to our business 
men that questions of national finance 
and currency are not academic merely, 
but concern the tradesmen directly and 
deeply. It is time that the merchants of 
the United States used their great influ- 
ence toward solving these monetary 
problems in accordance with correct prin- 
ciples, instead of dismissing them as mere 
incidents in a political game, as many 
have hitherto been inclined to do, 


a. 
> 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE past week in the world of trade 
and commerce was one full of important 
events, most of which were connected 
with the disturbed financial situation. 
President Cleveland’s statement tempo- 
rarily restored confidence in all parts of 
the country ; but further bank failures in 
the West early in the week caused a re- 
newal of the outward movement of cur- 
rency from this city which has seldom 
been equaled in the history of American 
banking. In two weeks shipments of 
funds to Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, Min- 
neapolis and Cleveland, have reached the 
enormous aggregate of $19,000,000, against 
which the offsets, in the way of remit- 
tances from points in neighboring States, 
have not been over $3,500,000. At the 
same time the banks have not been gain- 
ing largely by their operations with the 
Treasury. The Treasury gold fund has, 
however, been largely strengthened by 
the banks’ exchanges of gold for small 
notes for shipment. This will be shown 
in the next ten-day Treasury statement. 
It is not surprising that, with cash 
flowing out at the rate of nearly $10,000,- 
000 per week, the market for loans and 
discounts should become very tight, and 
induce much restriction of business op- 
erations. The serious condition of affairs 
has not been fully reflected in the call 
loan market at the Stock Exchange ; the 
rates there touched 25% on several occa- 
sions. Merchants felt the effect to a much 
greater extent, and found it almost im- 
possible to discount their paper, even at 
rates which two months ago would have 
been regarded as abnormally high. The 
banks were forced to apply all their sur- 
plus cash to meet the demands of their 
interior correspondents, and the deposits 
in trust companies and other financial 
institutions outside the regular banks 
have been drawn down to such an extent 
that they were likewise obliged to with- 
draw from the discount market. Nothing 
of consequence was done in time collat- 
eral loans, which were held at the full 
legal 6% rate for all terms. Mercantile 
discounts were made at rates which were 
governed altogether by the condition of 
the loan line of the bank or other institu- 
tions making the advances Some busi- 
ness was said to have been done at 6% by 
a few banks which took indorsed receiva- 
bles from favored customers; but 8@10¢ 
was about the current rate on such busi- 








ness. Sales of such paper at as high as 








12% were numerous, and no better evi- 
dence of the disturbance of confidence 
could be desired. Single-name paper was 
absolutely unsalable. 


It was this condition of affairs which 
prompted the banks to take action upon 
a very important matter about the middle 
of the week, and one which is calculated 
before long to restore the loan and dis- 
count markets to a more normal condition 
—the authorization by the Clearing House 
Association of’ the issue of Clearing House 
Loan certificates to any banks, members of 
the Association, which may require them 
in the course of their regular business. 
Three times previously in times of crisis 
the banks have taken similar action, the 
last occasion being during the Baring 
panic of November and December, 1890, 
Up to the end of the week no bank had 
availed itself of the privilege offered, but 
it is confidently expected that a number 
will doso at once. It should be remem- 
bered in this connection that the action of 
the banks is in no sense an acknowl- 
edgment of weakness on their part, nor 
should it excite suspicion of weakness in 
any particular quarter which needs 
to be thus covered up. The issue was de- 
termined upon solely in order to be pre- 
pared to meet any further large demands 
upon our financial institutions by the in- 
terior, and also to enable more free ac- 
commodation to be extended by the banks 
to their mercantile customers. Certifi- 
cates of such an issue are available only 
in settlement of balances with banks 
through the Clearing House, and are is- 
sued for 75% of the cost price of securi- 
ties, bills receivable, etc., deposited by the 
banks with a committee of the Clearing 
House which must pass upon the security 
offered. It will be seen that this makes 
available for the current uses of the 
banks a great deal of perfectly good se- 
curity, which otherwise is completely 
tied up. At the present juncture this ad- 
ditional capital is required by the mercan- 
tile community. An extension of the 
operation of this system to the Clearing 
Houses of other cities will be of great ad- 
vantage. Some bave determined to adopt 
it, while a false pride in local strength 
hinders others from following the lead of 
metropolitan banks, 


But, while the discount market was dis- 
turbed, a favorable influence was exerted 
by the course of the market for sterling 
exchange, which was completely demor- 
alized at a lower basis of quotations. As 
the previous week, bills were again offer- 
ed against exports of grain to Europe, the 
week’s shipments being 900 000 bushels of 
wheat and 400,000 bushels of corn. These 
shipments will arrive on the other side 
almost simultaneously with the begin- 
ning of the harvesting of the new crop, 
so that it appears that the importers in 
Europe are already preparing for an unu- 
sual deficiency. The general tenor of 
Russian advices is that the northern prov- 
inces continue to import wheat freely. 
The French crop is estimated at 257% un- 
der average. In Hungary the crop is 
three weeks late. Exports of wheat for 
the year to date are still 32,000,000 of 
bushels less than in 1891-92, and corn is 
36,000,000 behind. Loan bills were also 
freely sold in the exchange market, aiding 
the decline in rates. At this time of year 
there are generally heavy purchases of 
exchange by our importers; but this de- 
mand has now almost disappeared, tho 
the volume of imports has only slightly 
fallen off. The explanation of this curious 
condition of affairs is to be found in the 
contraction of commercial credits. Im- 
porters cannot pay for their goods abroad 
until they can sell the usual amount of 
their paper. The future of the exchange 
market is thus in the balance, and will be 
governed very largely by the course of 
the loan markets here and in London. 
What with money here at 207, and in 
London at 3%, it is no wonder that ster- 
ling declines, even tho the amount of 
business done is very light. 


The last monthly statement of foreign 








previous one. 
follows : 


The May totals were as 


Exports. Imports. 
s 1898,..... +++ $69,400,000 $79,400,000 
ener 69,700,000 68,700,000 

a ee 58,000,000 71,900,000 


These returns exhibit an excess of $10,- 
000,000 in imports. In April last the bal- 
ance against us was $24,000,000; in March, 
$36,000,000, and in February, $20,000,000, 
This reduction of adverse balances is the 
most satisfactory feature of the whole ex- 
hibit. It was due chiefly to the increased 
movement in exports, which were larger 
in May than for many years. Our princi- 
pal articles of export during the month 
were these: 


1893. 1892. 
Breadstuffs.............. $15,415,000 $12,330,000 
Provisions ............+.+ 12,255,000 9,256,000 
er 11,251,000 11,460,000 
Petroleum..............- 3,758,000 3,585,000 


Trade in most branches has, of course, 
been restricted by the monetary disturb- 
ances; but a more hopeful feeling obtains. 
Wheat had a recovery of one cent from 
the extreme depression of the previous 
week, with sales of only 27,000,000 
bushels. Corn is up 2} cents, and cotton 
is 3-16 higher, with sales of 950,000 bales. 
Pork, oats, coffee and oil are slightly 
lower. Wheat receipts at distributing 
points continue large. The output of pig 
iron is now little larger than a year ago, 
having declined 7,522 tonsin May. Stocks 
on hand were reduced 18,000 tons during 
the month, but further curtailment of 
output is in progress. The market for 
iron and all its products is unsatisfactory, 
bar being especially weak. Tin advanced 
65 cents per 100 pounds, but copper sold 
as low as 103 cents for Lake, and lead at 
3.7cents. Boot and shoe shipments aver- 
age about as a year ago,but the demand is 
falling off. Wool was one cent lower, and 
sales for the week in the principal mar- 
kets were only 840,000 pounds against 
2,817,000 a year ago. Woolen mills are in 
need of orders. The great sale of 42,000 
rolls of carpet was a noteworthy success, 
tho prices were lower than in December 
last. There is talk of reduction in prices 
of cotton goods. Collections are slow, ex- 
cept at a few Southern points. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


June lth. June 10th. Decrease. 
Loans. .......+.- $410,700,400 — $414,400,200 $3,699,800 
Specie. ........+0+ 68,218,400 69,520 300 1,310,900 
Legal tenders... 42,192,500 49,623,000 7,430,500 
Deposits....... eee =. 406,536,400 418,925,600 12,389, 200 
Circulation ..... . 5,650,500 5,613,500 *37,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie .......e066 868,218,400 $69,529,300 $1,310,900 
Legal tenders.... 42,192,500 49,623,000 i 1430, 500 

Total reserve.. $110, 410,90 $119, 152,300 8 Al, 400 
Reserve required 

against dgp’ts. 101,634,100 104,731,400 3,097,309 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

MOENUS...60-- 008 8,776,800 14,420,900 5,644, 100 
Excess of reserve June I8th, 1392..............$22, 783,825 


* Increase, 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were weak. 
Bid. Asked 


U.S, 48, 1907, registered..... PTT Ty eveccece 109 110 
U. 8, 1907, coupon...... ©-cecee covecsecces 110 ll 
Ext. U.S, 2s, 1891, registered... oooee cccee coccee OB ° 
Jurrency 6s EIEN NEE 102 
Currency 68, 1896.....0..ceeececeseereeeees woe LG ee 
CUrrency 68, 1BY7..... 60. cee ceeeeeeeeeeceees 106 eee 
Currency 68, 1898 ........065 sees ecccccccccccelOo cee 


CUFTeNCy 68, 18W.....cccccccccesseeveccvecs soll DQ aes 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The market for foreign exchange was 
unsettled and demoralized. The posted 
rates were as follows : 


0-days. 3-days. 
RIE. ciccecs. canccsaseecs oone nee 4.85 4.87 
DE ROE vo i50vcicscsesecesesess 5.18% 5.164 
GOROVUE 000 coe -cccccccccocccccccecs 5.16% 5.15 
Berlin—Reichsmarks.............+ Ie ibe 
Amsterdam—Guilders ............ 4034, 40%, 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following were the bids at the Board : 


Bid. | Bid. 
cckchemesneeakh 200 |\Greenwich 150 
furchers’ & Drovers’. 180 |Hanover 





























commerce was less discouraging than the 


Centrai National 153 |Irving....... 

Chase National ‘ Mace n Nat 

Chemica’ 4000 |Manhattan. 

Columbia. . 275 | letropolitan . fy) 
Continental. 128 BBAU ....eceeee ceoee 155 
Jorn Exchange N. Y. County.......... 605 
Dest RIVEL.....ccccces N. Y. National Ex 125 
Fleventh Ward Ninth National.... .. 14 
Fifth Avenue .. is dchncennageaeved 195 
First Nationa). ea board National... oe iy) 
First Nat’! of S.I econd Nat’l.. 30 
‘ou mth St ° St. Nicholas ee 
Jallatin Nat’ U. 8. National 1 
german AMm........++ 1 Western Nationai.. . 113 
Germania,... .....00. 3380 
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BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing June 17th, were as follows : 


Continental........... 135 loother Man’f....... 225 
Ec cscmscescseccse 134 | Mutual............06- 10 
a dee ckneeascutens 820 aves pease cen ien 110 
PN sssscctesnscccec 199 Western. ..........000 112 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Last 








Bid. Asked. Sales. 
H. B. Claflin Company, Ist pfd....100 108 
GO, GO, BI WBBirccccecscccccces 108 
Thurber-Whyland Co,, com.. ° 0% 
do. BR BBs cccececces ae 7244 
Trow Directory, common.......... .. oe oe 
do do preferred ........ .. ‘“ 81 
Proctor & Gamble, com ........... 116 
do. GO. IA... 00. ccccee 119 
P. Lorillard Co., com..........0.... «+ oo 
do. GO. PER ..cccccccce. coves 110 115 oe. 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 1544 1746 16 
American Straw Board Co.... aie sie 56 
Celluloid Co........cccceecee eee ee 964g 
New York Biscuit Co,...........:65 «- oe 20 
110 


Diamond Match Co..........066 see +s 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


..The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 

é Railroad Company give notice in our 

advertising columns of the payment of 
interest coupons maturing July ist. 


. President Reinhart, of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé, makes the an- 
nouncement that the Company has money 
in hand to pay its July interest and suffi- 
cient besides for general purposes. Its 
floating debt is less than at this time last 
year. He says that the financial and 
physical condition of the Atchison Com- 
pany was never better than to-day. 


. .The Japanese are beginning to com- 
pete successfully with Europeans in the 
manufacture of umbrellas, and are not 
only supplying the home demand, but are 
exporting large numbers principally to 
China, where Japanese goods are rapidly 
driving out those of European manufac- 
ture. The Japanese exported in 1892 no 
less than 1,202,174 umbrellas. 


.. James J. Hill, of St. Paul, the Presi- 
dent.of the Great Northern Railway, in 
speaking of the urgent necessity of the 
early repeal of the Sherman Silver Law 
aud the folly of legislation which in- 
terferes with the natural laws of busi- 
ness, suid : ‘* You can no more mend a 
financial or commercial condition by 
legislation than you can mend a broken 
limb by statute.” 


.. Assistant Secretary Hamlin, of the 
Treasury Department, has instructed 
Colonel Ayer, the special agent in charge 
of tin plate statistics, to revise his last re- 
port before making it public. The ques- 
tion arose whether imported plates dipped 
in this country should be treated as 
American tin plates as Colonel Ayer in 
his reports has hitherto treated them, It 
has been decided that they are not Ameri- 
can tin plates within the meaning of the 
law. 

. .The receipts and expenditures of the 
Government for eleven months of the 
present fiscal year are as much as for the 
twelve months preceding. The receipts 
for the eleven months are $356,700,000 and 
the expenditures $363,200,000. The pay- 
ments for pensions are about one-third of 
the total expenditures. They are more 
than double the amount of the disburse- 

ments on account of the army and navy, 
and are twice as much as they were five 
years ago. 


..The Bowery Savings Bank is erect- 
ing a new building using its old location 
in the Bowery with one hundred feet on 
Grand and Elizabeth Streets, which when 
complete will be a fitting monument to 
itself, The building will cost in the vicin- 
ity of half a million dollars and will be 
fitted with all the modern appliances. 
The Bowery Savings Bank had by its last 
report 106,146 depositors, with deposits 
amounting to $48,148,112.97. Its surplus 
was $5,328,110.50. The Bowery is one of 
the great financial institutions of the 
country. 


..It is fortunately rare that three con- 
scienceless men should be connected with 
one savings bank in an official capacity; 
but disclosures in this city last week re- 
vealed the fact that Clarence D. Heaton, 
President, William H. Buxton, Secretary, 
and David D. Tompkins, Paying Teller of 
the Irving Savings Institution, have been 


guilty of appropiating the funds of the 
Bank, the totalamount being $70,000. The 
State Bank Superintendent secured the 
return from these three worthies of the 
amount they had taken. As an object 
lesson, and one sorely needed, the District 
Attorney should bring these men before 
the Grand Jury. 


..The Central Peruvian Railway has 
recently completed its line across the An- 
des to Oroya, which is 30 miles beyond 
the summit and 136 miles from the coast. 
The ascent of the road from the sea is an 
average of 150 feet per “mile. At the 
fiftieth mile the elevation is about 6,000 
feet, and at the highest point—the 106th 
mile—the hight is 15,665 feet. At points 
near Oroya smelting works have been 
established where ores from the adjacent 
mining districts will be reduced to a form 
suitable for conveyance to the coast. The 
road will probably eventually be contin- 
ued to where navigation begins on the 
Amazon from which point direct commu- 
nication will be had with the Atlantic. 


..Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion were the following lots : 
$10,000 Renss. and Sar. Rd. Co. first mort. 7% 
DR CO Fey BOB ise vc ve cisinccccsacncesnes 14044 
$5,000 [ron Steamboat Co. 6% bonds, due 1901,. .74 
$5,000 City of Cincinnati 7 3-10%¢ bonds, due 


pdb Adswnie dmdenehReberDetnereseresnereEn 2 
8 shares Clinton Hall Association......... 40@4646 
$5,000 N. Y., Prov. and Bos. Kd. 7% bonds, due 
IR TEIN cc ceuccreauasnasdewndeoususveds 116 
$1,000 Wheeling and L. E. Ry., first mort. 5% 
I i sink sosccesccnccseenessenccas 102 
10 shares Independent Powder Co., pref........ 20 
400 shares H. H. Warner & Co., Lim., preference, 
SMR cbainsnedarecncensiccas weaccoren $100 
60 shares Bloomington Mining Co. of Penn., 
as hh 6 00s ccsccseesecevced $34 per share 
$5,000 Schenectady (N. Y.) St. Ry. first mort. 6% 
inc ease xa cinnccenedcvonssaconstesoouesues 81 
$5,000 Rochester (N. Y.) Gas and Elec. Co. first 
mort, 5% cons. gold bonds...............+006+ 91 
$10,000 Carolina, Cumberland Gap and Chic. Rd. 
I OE Nis vv ccicncccccsvcvc evcverd 60 
2,000 Monterey and Mexican Gulf Rd. first 
THOUS, BE MONE WOME Biks 6 occ cccccocccecvess $20,500 
$886,950 past due coupons off Monterey and 
Mexican Gulf Rd. first mort. 5% gold 
I aiicuinciscadcecccsectececorcncenel $97,000 
20 shares First National Bank of Jersey City..302 
47 shares Third Avenue Rd..............eeeeees 185 
69 shares Geo. Rd. and Banking Co., Augusta, 
WE: <a ice avheeneien manenancenedss caaeue un 151% 


$60,000 City of Bridgeport, Jackson Co., Ala., 
6% bonds, due 1917, coupons January and 
IRMRME ca on papaica sadeasatisaseis Soxoaseeus 25@30 
15 shares U.S. Mortgage Co.............se00- 15544 
..Secretary Carlisle in his recent 
statement to the public brings out two 
points of special importance, The Secre- 
tary says that the total coinage of silver 
dollars from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment up to 1878 was only $8,045,888, 
while since that date there has been $419,- 
294,835, or more than fifty times as much 
as was coined during a previous period of 
eighty-one years. He further says that, 
“during the eleven months beginning May 
Blst, 1892, and ending May 1st, 1893, the 
coin Treasury notes issued for the purpose 
of silver bullfon, under the Act of July 
14th, 1890, amounted to $49,961,184, and 
that during the same period the amount 
of such notes paid in gold was $47,745,173. 
It thus appears that all the silver bullion 
purchased during that time, except $2,- 
216,011 worth, was paid for in gold, while 
the bullion itself is stored in the vaults of 
the Treasury, and can neither be sold nor 
used for the payment of any kind of obli- 
gation. How long the Government shall 
thus be compelled to purchase silver bul- 
lion and increase the public debt by issu- 
ing coin obligations in payment for it isa 
question which Congress alone can an- 
swer. It is evident that if this policy is 
continued, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall be compelled to issue bonds or 
otherwise increase the interest-bearing 
public debt, it will be done for the purpose 
of procuring gold with which to pay for 
silver bullion purchased under the act re- 
ferred to.” The twostatements effectually 
knock the bottom out of the argument 
used by advocates of silver coinage— 
that silver coinage is necessary to furnish 
the people with more money, 


..Spokane, Washington, lies about 
300 miles due east from the Great Puget 
Sound. It is situated on the Spokane River, 
which fifty miles distant forms a part 
of the great Columbia River. The Spo- 
kane at this point furnishes a reliable 








water power of almost unequaled magni- 


tude, having now a minimum power of 
82,000 horse power. Itis so cheap that 
it grinds wheat ata quarter ofa cent a 
barrel; itsupplies electric motive power 
at a distance of from 500 yards to 3 miles 
at three dollars per horse power per 
month. The city is built on a semicircle 
of the Spokane River, the land gradually 
rising from the water, and it is, taking 
into account location, business blocks, 
handsome residences and all of the modern 
accessories of civilization, one of the 
most beautiful cities in the West. Tribu- 
tary to Spokane are a large number of 
the most important productive gold, silver 
and lead mines of the West. It is said 
their yield is now at the rate of one mil- 
lion dollars a month; in fact, the whole 
country within a radius of 250 miles of 
Spokane is dotted with gold, silver, lead 
and coal mines of more or less promi- 
nence, Within the same radius there were 
grown in 1892 no less than 16,000,000 
bushels of wheat, 3,000,000 bushels of 
barley, and 6,000,000 bushels of oats. The 
average yield of wheat in the State of 
Washington for 1892 was 18 4-10 bushels 
per acres, the next largest State report- 
ing being Kansas, 17 bushels. The 
growth of Spokane has been simply 
marvelous, its population in 1880 being 
350, and in 1890 19,922, the estimated 
population at the close of 1892 being 30,- 
000. No less than eight railways ,includ- 
ing the Northern Pacific, Union Pacific 
and the Great Northern, reach Spokane, 
thus giving it the benefit of direct com- 
munication with all portions of the coun- 
try. The influence of these railway lines 
upon its business may be seen from the 
fact that the amount of freight carried 
into and out of the city in 1891 was 347,- 
531,561 pounds,which increased in 1892 to 
586,597,371, an increase for 1892 of 239- 
065,810 pounds. Spokane is a delightful 
city for residence, having an elevation of 
1,950 feet above the sea,surrounded by 
mountains, while the prevailing winds be- 
ing from the south give it a climate of 
unusual excellence. The Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce have issued a railroad 
map of Spokane and the surrounding 
country which we would advise every 
one of our readers to send for, as it 
shows in great detail the location of the 
water courses, railways, mines, etc,, and 
is very interesting. 


DIVIDEND. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, held on the 14th inst., a quarterly 
dividend of 14% was declared payable on 
and after July 15th next, and the follow- 
ing statement was presented : 
Surplus April Ist, 1898...... ..... ; 
The net revenue of the quarter end- 

ing June 30th, instant, based upon 

nearly complete returns for April, 
partial returns for May, and esti- 
mating the business for June, will 

WI goes osetntdescecudeads 
Adding which makes....... 


From which appropriating for : 
Interest on bonds......... $223,335 00 
Sinking Funds............ 20,000 00 


$6,508,808 09 


AW 59,000 00 
$8, 348, 808 on 


243,235 00 
$8,105,563 09 
It requires for a dividend of 14% on 

the capital stock issued............ 1,185,250 00 
Deducting which leaves a surplus, 


after paying dividend.............. $6,920,313 09 








It is estimated that there will 
be over a hundred million dol- 
lars of interest payments on 
the First of July. — Intending 
investors should write at_once 
we. our list of “Selected Secu- 
rities.’ 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, _ 


VERMILYE & CO,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT 


GELDER, BAILEY & CO., | 


Fauitable Ballding 2 Denver. Colo 
HIGE 


SECURITIES. 
We offer safe and permanent Mivitiend paying goid 
mining stocks, and speculative development minin 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested an 
omising large profitsin dividends and increased 
Values in corporations controlled by ourselves 
Correspondence and personal calls solicited. 











FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com - 
mercial Center because it has: 
The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
ore a coke equal to Pennsylv ania. Iron, Silver. 
ad, Gold and other ores, Extensive Quarries or 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


_ WASHINGTON. _ 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R.R. 
Company and System. 


95 MILK ST., BOSTON, June Lith, 1893. 
The following interest coupons maturing July Ist 
next will be paid on and after that date at the follow- 
ing several agencies of this company : 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE R.R. CO. 
GENERAL MTGE, 4 PER CENT. BONDS, 
Coupon No, 8, 

At National Bank ot North America, Boston; 

Union Trust Company, New York; 
Baring Brothers & Co., Limited, London, 
EQUIPMENT TRUST SERIES A, « 
Coupon No. 3. 


At office BARING, MAGOUN & CO., N.Y, 





COLORADO MIDLAND RAILWAY CO, 
EQUIPMENT 6 PER CENT, SERIES “B" BONDS 
Coupon No. 6. 

ASPEN SHORT LINE IST MORTGAGE 
8 PERCENT. BONDS, 
Coupon No. 9. 

At Office of BARING, MAGOUN & CO., N.Y. 
ST. LOUIS & SAN FRANCISCO R’Y CO, 
GENERAL MORTGAGE 5 PER CENT. CENT. AND 

6 PER CENT. BONDs, 
Coupon No, 25, 
KANSAS CITY & SOUTHWESTERN R. R,. 

FIRST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT. BONDS, 

Coupon No, 15. 

At Office of BARING, MAGOUN &CO., N. Y. 
ATLANTIC & PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 
GUARANTEED TRUST 4 PER CENT. BONDS, 

Coupon No, 18. 
At MERCANTILE TRUST CO., 


J. W. 


co. 


N.Y. 
REINHART, President. 


b per cent. Bay City (Mich.) 
Gold Street Railway Bonds, 


Descriptive circular on application, 


JAMES N. BROWN & CO 
BANKERS, 


62 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


SHORT TIME INVESTMENT. — 


Ten $1,000 Gold bonds, maturing 
June 1st, 1894, have been placed in my 
hands for sale. These are part of an 
issue of twenty-five bonds secured by 
first mortgage upon a plant costing 
$40,000, and having assured earnings 
upon contract with City and individ- 
uals of $13,800 gross and $7,000 net, 
per annum. 

Subject to prior sale, these bonds can 
be bought at a price netting 15 per 
cent. and in amounts to suit the pur- 
chaser. 

Full particulars upon application. 

RUSSELL B. HARRISON, 
Investment Securities. 
1 BROADWAY, NEW YorK. 


— ee — 


TEAL ESTATE INVESTMENT, 

The ak rock upon which fortunesare bullt. The 
experiences of the past ninety days, in the business 
world, show the instability of stock values. It is 
different with invoctme nts in realty. 

IREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 

offers unexce site d opportunities to the carefal invest- 
or. Immensity and stability are the attributes of her 
resources, and every present cond'tion presages a 
great city that will rank with the foremost of the 
manufacturing centers. Population 12,00, paved 
business streets, splendid systems for water supply, 
electric lighting and sewerage; fifteen miles of elec 
tric street railway in operation ; beautiful parks and 
ood school and ¢ usc h privileges. Property is cheap; 
ots 5Ux125 feet. one-half mile from the business 
center (city water and electric light available), cor- 
ner lots $40, inside lots $40. Think this over and buy 
alot. Address 
Great Falls Water Power and Townsite Co. 


IOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. 
are invited to examine. Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-one years’ business and noloss. The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., C me 
K ret National Bank Bidg., Lowa Falls, la. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELLERS 
POUNDS STERLING OR 
FRANCS, ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


32 Nassau Street. N. Y. 
4 POST-OFFICESQUARE, BOSTON, 
_HOUSE IN PARIS, MUNROE & CO, 


at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 


WHY loan it for you on Real Estate Security 


atG@to?7 per cent. Perfect Security. 


Conservative investors 


IN IN 


tints your Money in Savings Banks 





GEO. J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb., U.S. A, 














22 (862) 








OFFICE OF 


Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 


MILLS BUILDING, 17 BROAD ST., ¢ 
June 10th, 1893. 5 
Te the Preferred and Common Stockholders 
efthe Nerthern Pacific Railread Co.: 

In accordance with Resolutions of the Board of Di- 
1ectors of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
there will be offered on June 30th, 18%, to the Pre- 
ferred and Common Stockholders of the Company of 
record on that date, TWELVE MILLION DOLLARS 
OF ITS FIVE-YEAR SIX PER CENT. COLLATER- 
AL TRUST GOLD NOTES AT THE PRICE OF 
NINETY-FIVE PER CENT. AND THE ACCRUED 
INTEREST FROM MAY IST, 1895. 

Subscription blanks with full particulars of the 
Trust Deed and the securities underlying the trust 
notes will be mailed to stockholders of record upon 
the closing of the books on June Wth, 1893. 

The Twelve Million Dollars cf these Col- 
lateral already 
underwritten, subject to the Stockholders’ 
right of subscription —thus insuring the 
placing of the entire amount, 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
THOMAS F. OAKES, 
President. 


Trast Notes have been 


Te the Preferred and Common Stockholders 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
New YorRK, June 10th, 1893. 
For the purpose of enabling stockholders to exer- 
cise their right to subscribe to twelve millions ($12,- 
000,000) Five year, Six per cent. Collateral Trust 
Gold Notes, the transfer books of the Preferred and 
Common Stock of the Northern Pacifie Raliroad 
Company will be closed at3 p.M. Friday June #0th 
1893, and reopen at 10 A. M. Monday, July dist, 1893, 
BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
GEORGE S. BAXTER, 
Treasurer, 





= INVESTMENT 
| 
CREDIT. SECURITIES, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N, Y. 


WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to 
=o MAN, LLEWELLYN & CQ., 
EATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
Gtiteodged  . Mortgaue Loans & Real 
Estate Investments. 
a Write for partic ulars, 


S PER CENT. GOLD MORTGAGES, 
Seo upwards. One to five years time. Interest 
collected free of charge. Guaranteed and absolutely 
safe. If you nere spare moaey to invest write us for 
list and referen« 
GOULD & WHITWORTH. Seattle, Wash, 


OWN Western lands which do 





not bring a fair income, and 
you desire to sell, or 
OWN Western loans which are 


not satisfactory, and you 

want to sell, or 

OWN Western closed. 
vou that Should be be | foreclose 


GOSSARD INVESTMENT. co., 
KANSAS CITY MO. 
Full description. desired. 


HAVE YOU ANY INTEREST 


either in farm or city mortgages upon real estate 

Minnesota and North and South Dakota? Have eg 
any trouble with titles, non-payment of taxes, etc.? 
Do you wi h prompt, reliable ter “al — eor peed 
tion in any way? iighe t re erences given, orre- 
8 ndence desired. TAYLOR & WooDA KD, 
vod (iuaranty Lea, SBuvialng, Minneapolis, 


nn. 
| WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 
CNVESTEN? THE INVESTMENT 
TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
BONDS, Topeka, Kan., Boston, Mass., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Capital, $1,000,000.00 ; Surplus and 
Profits, $500,000.00, Collections promptly made on all 
points of the Northwest, and remitted for on day of 
payment. F.A.¢ ‘hamberlain, President, H. M. Knox, 
Vice President, E. F. Mearkle, 2d V ice President, 


Perry Harrison, Cc ‘ashier, — F. Hurle y, Assistant 
Cashier. 





6% Gi sd Bo $200,000 worth for sale by the 
0 Peabody Investment & Trust 
Co., Boston Bik onds er, Colo. : 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
84 GOLD MORTGAGES 84 


SCHOOL BONDS. 

COUNTY WARRANTS. 
For full information and a Book on Spokane, address 
_ WILLIAM M. BYERS. 


H. B. PALMER, 


Helena. Montana. 


STATE, county. "AND “MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
High Grade Lnvestments. 
Correspondence solictted. Correspondents: Fourth 
National Bank, New York; National Bank of the Re- 
public, Chicago ; Merchant's National Bank, Helena. 


The Trust Company of America. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000.00. 
OFFICES: Crawford Building, Lae Provident 
Building, Philadelphia; Bank Bloc k, Denver. 
First Mortgage Loans Negotiate d. Municipal and 
Corporate Bonds Bought and Sold. Munagers have 
over 3 years’ experience. Correspondence solicited. 
T. B.S EET, Pres’t, GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres’t, 


FREDERICK A. BOOTH, 
19 East 16th Street, New York, 
Second door west from Union Square. 
Care of Estates ana Properties, Cc ollection 





nis 
Real Estate, Mortgage Loaus, Insurance. 


Special attention given to the Care of Property and 
Collection of Rents. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 








Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has special facilities for placing money at 6 to & per 
cent. on improved city property with insured titles, 
secured by tirst mortgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in GOLD. 


Keference: National Park Bank, New York. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 
MEAD & COE 
49 
(Established 1867.) 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
INVESTMENT In REAL ESTATE 
carefully made. 
LOANS negotiated, secured by first Jien 
on Real Estate,without expense 
to lender, 

Correspondence invited. 

THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

Those who visit the World’s Fair should study Chie 
cago, its history and the conditions which made it 
the most phenomenal city in the world. The same 
conditions exist at Dututh, and in many lines of 
business it is already Chicago’s only rival, It hasa 
larger tributary country, which is rapidly develop. 
ing. While West don’t fail to visit Duluth with a 
view of investing, as you can make it the most profit. 
able trip of your fe. Callon or write 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO, 
kK. S'TEINBACHI 
Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to WW per cent, investments always 
on hand, Tacoma, Washington. 
The National Park Bank, New York. 
Capltal ..........ccecccsses cvccccvevees $2,000,000 
3,000,000 
Accounts ee ited. Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange. 
uperior Facilities for ¢ apes tions. 
SA FETY DEPOSIT VAULTS eu ALTO 
IN THE COUNTI 
E we KK. WitlaHt President, 
STUY VESANT FISH, Vice-President. 
EDWARD K. POOR, Vice-President. 
GEORGE 38. HIC ‘KOK, Cashier. 
EDWARD J. BA LDWIN, Ass’t Cashier, 
DIRECTORS: 

Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. Hart, C harles Sternbac hn 
Charles Sc ribner, Edward C, Hoyt, Edward EK, Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela: 
fleld, Francis Kk. Apple ton, Joun Jacob Astor. 


Shrewd investors are now buying acres adjacent 
to the most prosperous cities. At Portland, Oregon, 
is the place to buy acres for from $50up. The firm 
that has thousands of these acres, who supply full 
information, ts 


BORTHWICK, BATTY & CO., 


271 Alder Ses Portland, Oregon, 
$50,000 MoRT< GAGE, 10 YEAR 6 
P ‘ENT, Go INDs 


ch 
issued by F aA! rs’ High L te ‘anal and I Re servoir 
Co, This Company is one of the oldest irrigating 
companies in Cotorado, property valued at over $500,- 
OW, has no indebtedness other than these bonds. kor 
full information address 
Denver Trust & Safe Deponit Co. Trustee, 
26 Seventeenth St., Denver, 
, or room 29, 150 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest- 
ment. 

New England Loan & Trust Co., 

160 Broadway, N. Y. 


German-American Safe Deposit 





AND 
SAVINGS BANK, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


offers First Mortgages, City, County, School 
and Corporation bonds and warrants net- 
ting from 4 to 10%. 

Full Particulars given upon application. 


A. J. WEISBACH, Sec’y. 


DENVER facilities, splendid ne 


and beautiful homes. Resources unequaled ; wealth 
of the Rocky Mountains; vast and growing ‘agricul- 
ture, and wos financial center. 1 Ese 
TATE INV ENT 9 MENTS. Maps and pamphle ts 


One of America’s great cities. 
Population 150,000. Delightful 
climate, Leads all in transit 


on at Midd 


THE, CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO,, 
AMBERLIN, President, 
Home ‘Omen, Sane . Col, 
New y York Office, Times Building. 


6% Gold Bonds 


FOR SALE BY 


DRAKE, MASTIN & CO., 


Members of New York Stock Exchange, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


Investment Securities, 
3 Broad Street (Drexel Building), N. Y. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, PAIRHAVEN, WASH. 


Six per cent. interest paid on time de seaitn. Invest- 
ments made for customers. Correspondence solicited. 
Correspondent: Chase Nat. Bank, New York, N. Y. 


Desirable 








EVERETT, WASH. 


The Coming Industrial Center on Puget Sound where the 
Great Northern Railway Reaches Tide-water. 


Eighteen months old, has 24 industries in successful operation, 3 railroads, 7 banks, 5,000 pepulation,siec- 
tric railroad, electric lights, planked streets, water system, etc. Send for Illustrated pamphlet. 


SCHUYLER DURYEE, General Manager, The Everett Land Co., Everett, Wash. 


Oo NET FIRST MORTGAGE. LOANS. 
Absolutely secure, Interest pay- 

Osc semi-annually by draft ys ew 

‘ York. Personal attention given to afi 





Gnited States 
Sioriguge Bo, 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, - - 2,000,000 
Surplus, - - 500,000 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage, 
Issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject to check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS. 
LES R. RENDERSON Seale President 
‘ TZE.......... e President 
2d v. "Tres. & Tr. 
Assist. Treasurer 
seesenteo see Secretary 
DIRECTORS. 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
William Babcock, 8S. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William EF. Batley, ‘Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Lewis Ma 
William P. Dixon, Theodore Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, Rebert iy paeat, 
Charles K, Henderson Edwin Pac 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, William W. Teste 
Gardiner G. Hubbard,’ . Seymour, Jr., 


Gustav E, Kisse A James ‘Timpson, 
MONEY 


Money EVERETT 


Snohomish County, Washington, the Pacific Coast 
Terminus of the Great Nor hern Railroad 


within the next ten years. Don’t you wantsome? 
A littte money and a little grit will get it for you. 


JOHN E. McMANUS, Banker and Broker. 


¢@ All banks and the pastors of all the churches 
know of my re sponsibility, | and to them I refer, 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Capital, - - - - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 268,356 18 
INCORPORATED 187°. 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York, Amount of issue is lim- 
ited. 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans, 
Is under supervision of Banking Departments of New 





Piles of. 





York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine, 

Correspondence solicited. 

JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. W.E. COFFIN, Treas. 


D. F. WITTER, V. Pres. J. H. BLAIR, Sec, 





— Highest reflereneen. Address 


‘RANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Waa-. 


TEXAS LOANS AND, INVESTMENTS 


urteen b Years’ be fuxperience. 
New York City: tapareneess © od Christian Union, 
Newspapers; Watson & tang. Agents, Bank of 
Montreal; Third National Ba 
San Antonio, 
Antonio National Bar 
oo Scotland: T' ne Scottish-American Mort- 
Jompany, uimited, 
For information BC to 
E. B. CHANDLER, : 
273 Commerce Rone Nan Autonto. Texas. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st. IS92..82: :026,000 61 
69° ,231 67 


LIABILITIES 
Sa.beu ben 94 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are in- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
icies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der aud paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute, 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office, 


BEN iJ; KF. STEVENS, Preside 
LEFKED DD, FOSTER, Vico-Pres. 
s. F. TRULL, Secretar 
WM. B. TURNER, "Lent. Sec. 





DIVIDEND. 


STERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, June Mth, 1893, 
IA VIDEND NO, %. 

VHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividead of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com- 
pany from the net earnings of the three months end- 
ing June 30th inst., payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the lth day of July next, to share- 
holders of record at the close of the transfer books 

on the 20th day of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th inst., and reopen on the morn- 
ing of July 3d next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
No BROADWAY, NEW York, June 13th, 1893. 
THIRTY a, VENTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared pa able at this office on 
and after Saturday, July Ist, 1 
The transfer books will be closed on Friday, June 
16th, at 3 o'clock P.M., and reopened on Monday. July 
dd, at w o'clock A.M. D. W. MCWILLIAMS, reas. 





The American Sugar Refining Co. 


The Board of Directors of the American Sugar Re- 
flving Company have = day declared the following 
dividends, payable July 3d: : 

On that portion of the preferred stock which fis en- 
titled to quarterly dividends, 134 per cent. 

On that portion of the preferre¢ stoc 5 he a is en- 

titled to semi-annual dividends, 34 pe 

aa : the common stock, a quarterly Filv faend of 3 per 


Site transfer books bohaay close on June 12th at 3 P.M., 
an reopened on Ju 
Ph Q. oh SEARLES, Treasurer, 





June 6th 1893, J 





Texas: re National Bank; San 
4 








June 22, 1898, 


THE ue MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
oem CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New Yurk and the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, ete., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 


TO INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CONCERNS, 


Free Sites. Free Rents. 

Cash ¢ on ee loaned or subscribed. 

ay subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 
wag 


Homes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 10 
monthly installments. 
For particulars address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


Went Superior, Wisconsin. 


_ READIN @ N [OTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Our Club Rates, given below, enable sub- 
scribers to secure a reduction in the cost of 
their papers by sending us new subscribers 
or by renewing for aterm of years. A large 
proportion of our subscribers take advan- 
tage of our Club Rates by renewing for 
two years, paying five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, or by sending the 
names of other subscribers with their re- 
newals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 




















One month........ $ 25) Six months........ $1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months.... .. 2 25 
Four months...... 1 00 | One year.......-.-. 3 00 





CLUB RATES. 





Two years to one subscriber.......... -* 00 
One year each to two subse ribers....ss0+++- 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber........--. conc 2 
Three subscribers one year each............ 700 
Four years to one subscriber..... 3 50 
Four subscribers one year each. 8 BO 
Five years to one subscriber......... --. 109 
Five subscribers one year each.......... «eee 1000 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 


Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents, 


*¢TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time bas expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 

ye can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with theirentire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates, 


> 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
THE other day, in speaking of the improved facill- 
ties for luxurious travel in this country, said: 

“ We are abandoning the old system of lighting the 
cars with kerosene lamps, and more than half the 
coaches have already been equi pred with the most 
improved and the safest system of lighting known in 
this country or Europe. Witn the new Pintsch lamps 
there can be no possibility of danger from explosion 
or otherwise, as the apparatus is all outside of and 
under the car, and in the event of a mishap, the fix- 
tures become detached and the gas escapes into the 

air.’ 


The brilliant Pintsch Light, the finest car illumi- 
nant in existence, now in use on the Union Pacific 

System, fulfills all the requisite conditions so happily 
noted by Mr. Depew.- Adv. 





WILLIAM M. BYERS, of Spokane, Washington, 
with whom our readers are familiar through his ad- 
vertisement which has appeared in THE INDEPE + D- 
ENT for a long time, offers investors eight r cent. 
real estate mortgages, payable in gold, school bonds, 
county warrants and other investments of the best 
class. Mr. Byers will send any of our readers who 
may ask him, full and explicit information about ae- 
sirable securities, together with an interesting book 
on Spokane, and references of the highest character, 


A WHITE SKIRT SEASON. 

BuT a white skirt Is not what it used tobe. You 
must make it with a view to the dress that goes over 
it, and your success sapenes — the depth of the 
gores and the fullness of the ruffles, 

Cut the skirt of a muslin that will hold its sha 
after washing. Pride of the Westis preferred, as its 
peculiar strength and firmness of weave prevent the 
gored seams from pulling, and it isso fine and soft 
that it neverturns rough in washing as some other 
cottons do, Several ruffles are gathered on full, and 
it isa mistake to make them of cambric. The fine 
beautiful Pride of the West wears much better and 
looks better, besides the petticoat lasts longer for be- 
ing made allof one cloth. This cotton comes 36, 41 and 
45 inches wide, and wears and launders so well that 
— who once try it for skirts never have anything 
else. 








MORTGAGES. 

Ir is a well-known fact among conservative, care- 
ful investors that few investments are better, both as 
to rate of interest and security, than farm mortgages 
upon well-selected [owa lands. Messrs. Ellsworth & 
Jones, of the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Chicago, have had long experience in placing money 
on bond and mortgage on iowa property. Their head 
office at Iowa Falls, Towa, is in the midst of one of the 
most desirable agricultural sections of the State 
where schools, churches and convenient markets 
abound, and the residents are a well-settled class of 
——- Messrs. Ellsworth & Jones will be glad to 

ear from those of our readers who desire to make 
safe investments. 


LOW RATES OF FARE 
BURG VIA 
RAILROAD. 


FOR the benefit of those wishing to visit the fa- 
mous, world-renowned battlefield of Spe pe the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell excursion 
tickets from June 26th to July 2d, good for return 
passage until July 8th, inc lusive. 

The rate from New York will be $7.70, and from 
Brooklyn $7.85, thus affording an unusual o »portu- 
nity for a delightful and instructive trip to this his- 
torical ground.—Adv. 





TO GETTYS- 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


THE city of Minneapolis has for its population an 
unusual number of banks, some of them of large re- 
sources. mye others the Security Bank of Minne- 
apolis, whose vertisement appears in THE INDE- 
PENDENT, hasa capital stock of $1,000,000 with surplus 
and undivided profits of $353,633.41, as ‘of its statement 
of May 4th. It had deposits amounting to $5,322,039.49 
and is | in all respects a sound and reliable financial 
institution. Our readers who have commercial rela- 
tions with Minneapolis willdo well to bearin mind 
ee Bank and enter into correspondence 
Ww: . 
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tion in the Loan States 
lions of dollars.’ Everett being the terminus of the 
Great Northern Railway, a great future is assured 
for the town, and it already has in successful opera- 
tion a large number of industrial enterprises, and 
there are without doubt many opportunities for suc- 
Soustul investments to be made there. The Everett 
Land Company will take pleasure in giving our read- 
ers full information with illustrated pamphlets 


A SUPERIOR BICYCLE. 

THE Chicago Herald of the 4th inst. gave an account 
of a recent road race over a twenty-five-inile course, 
in which 158 bicyclists took part. Tne first prize was 
won by a Sterling machine manufactured by the 
Stokes Manufacturing Compons. of Chicago, who 
claim for the Sterling that it approaches nearer to 
absolute perfection than aay other bic 7 le of the <,, 
In fact, they say that ‘ is built like a watch 
There are many eatures p RA] the Sterling Bicye ie 
which certainly are extremely deserving and are 
highly commended to those who desire to ride an Al 
machine, 





=~ 
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THE readers of THE INDEPENDENT have from time 
totime been made acquainted through its columns 
with the growth, development and resources of Den- 
ver, Colo., which to-day has a population of 150,000 
persons and probably has more large and fine busi- 
ness blocks an4 buildings and more beautiful homes 
than any other city of ics size and age in the United 
States. he city has grown rapidly, and, in conse- 
quence, there are great eS. for profitable 
investments in a large variety of business enter- 
prises, which Mestra. Gelder, Bailey and Company, of 
the Equitable Building, Deny er, Colo., will be glad to 
present to our readers who will Write ree rding them, 


FOR FOUR CENTS 

£ do not know of any way by which so much in- 
struction and pleasure can be secured by the ex vend- 
iture of four cents as by sending that amount to 
John J. Byrne,717 Rookery, Chicago, Ill, asking him 
for his new descriptive book of the scenery along the 
Santa Fé Route. It will well repay the time and 
trouble. 





> 





THE Gossard Investment C ompany, of Kansas City, 
Mo., call the particular attention of our readers to 
three items of considerable importance. first, if a 
person is the owner of Western lands which do not 
realize a fair income, or if their Western loans are 
unsatisfactory, or if they have a Western mortgage 
which ought to be foreclosed, the Gossard Invest- 
meut Company invite correspondence. ‘They can 
give their customers the advantage of their ino busi- 
ness experience. 





ate 

THE Hotel Adelia, at the corner of Sixty-third Street 
and Oglesby Avenue, Chicago, 1s a four- -story stone 
and brick building, furnished throughout in hard 
wood, newly and handsomely furnished, within five 
minutes’ walk of the main entrance of ‘the World’s 
Fair. {tis probably one of the most desirable hotels 
in the vicinity of the Exposition, It is conducted 
upon the yore plan. he rate for rooms ranges 
from $1 50 to $3.00 per day. 





THE art publications of Messrs. Thomas Leeming 
& Company are of so original a character and with- 
al so artistic and easily obtained that, ia the inter- 
est_of every subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT, we 
call particular attention.to the advertisement on 
page 29 of this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘De Miel’s Perfect Health Biscuit” 


(AN ENGLISH INVENTION), 








Rich in phosphates, ecientifically prepared in 
combination with the finest wheat flour and otner 
necessary ingredients, rendering them deliciousty 

alatable to the most refined taste. They purify the 
t lood and strengthen the most delicate constitution. 
rhey insure sound, white teeth. and arrest pre- 
mature decay. They are a specific for nervous 
dyspepsia, nervous und mentai prostration, 
overworked brain, and arrest any tendency to sotte 
ening or hardening of the same, indicated by toss 
of memory. They are equally well adapted tc per 
sons in health,and are largely used all over KEngla 
pen | highly recommended by their most emin 








medical — acsoncie 2 ournals. THE BR u 
MEDICAL JOU “They are adapted to 
— . = HL ‘DIES and will be Ps accept- 


able § an EMPTY SPOT in our 
THERAPEUTIC. “ARMAMENT. ‘ig They are invalu- 
able to persens from infancy to eld age esa re- 
Storative. If not found at the Grocer’s, send to 
“THE DAKE BAKERY CO.,,’’ © hicage,th, 
sole manufacturers in the United States, sam- 
ples, Sa with directions for use, will be 
sent by mail free on receipt of ten cents. 








_ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ‘ETC, 





thy 


ae ON TAP! 


Electricity entirely takes the place of sunlight in 
the copying and engraving department of Rock wood’s 
gallery, 1440 Broadway (40th St), N. Y., and enables 
him to offer a better life-size photograph for $15 than 
for $Win the olden time when he had to wait the 
whim of the weather clerk and old Sol’s appearance. 











aoe = d 
; Lhe Shawknit If 
' e awknil ail-7yose , 
a have won an enviable reputation, In being the best-fitting, longest-wearing, u 
= most comfortable In the market. They differ structurally from all others, In 
| having gussets in the heel, which make the heel large enough to accom- & 
i modate the human heel and prevent drawing over the instep. Wearers of these b 
Fi PERFECT-FITTING t 
' half-hose have learned that there Is a i 
» Difference between Knitting and Stretching a Stocking , 
' to the shape of the human foot. i 
4 ON THE TOE. P 
' Suaw Stocina Co., Lowell, Mass, p 
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FOR YOUR NEW GOWN, 
Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 


It does away with all 
wrinkling at the seams, 
and insures a much better 
fit. 

There is but one best, 
and that is Dk. WARNER’S 
CORALINE DkEsS- STAY. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
and are absolutely un- 
breakable, while they cost 
but little more than steel 
or French Horn. 

Put up in yard lengths 
the same as whalebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inches long. 

Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents. 
Sold by leading merchants. 


Warner Bros., 
359 Broadway, New York. 








Folding Beds, 
Jan esks Metal hairs. 
MPSA. Anions & Co, 5 itch 





STERLINGWORTH | INN AND COTTAGES. 
Now oPpEn"?*¥. 





LAKE C TA 
ta ayy tee 


Bite. 


THIS MOST CHARMING RESORT OF THE CONTINENT — 


hh a Leal sell rea Died vw 


; all ALY & CO., 


Sixth Ave., 13th to 14th Street, 
NEW YORK, 


**Star’’ Sewing 
Machines. 


The difference in price between our “Star” Sewing 
Machines and other first-class machines represents 
the saving to you through our system of reaching the 
purchaser without the aid of canvassers. 

self-adjusting hemmers, automatic steel ruffler, 
self-threading shuttle and the best possible finish 
throughout render the “Star’’ the easiest running 
lock-stitch sewing machine ever produced, and none 
more durable at a, price. In oa — or syca- 
more at S18 22.49 and $23.4 

Allof one won hg the difference tu ais e denotes 
only the differe nt styles ot cabinet work. 


wm 


TEE FEET: 
LEDOARY is the Best Known Cure for 

CORKS, BUNIONS, &c. 

SER, Waterford, N.Y. 


DR. ROSELL'S ZE 
SWEATING, TENDER, TIRED FEET 
Mailed for 25c, kK. D. PALMAT 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC, 


“WORLD’S FAIR REST.” 


This building is situated at the corner of 69th Street 
and Evans Avenue, about ten blocks from the Fair 
zrounds, away from the dust and smoke of thec ity. 
tis within one block of the cable cars on Cottage 
Grove Avenue; two blocks of the Electric on 67th 
Street; two blocks of the 7ist Street station of the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, and Pittsburgh 
and Fort Wayne; six blocks from the Elevated, Illi- 
nois Central and other roads entering the grounds, 
It is also within easy walking distance. The baild- 
ing is new, of brick, three stories, neat and clean. 
and a number of first-class restaurants are close at 
hand. No liquors, tobacco, or ungentlemanly conduct 
will be ae dd. Rates from $3 to $5 per week. 
GEORGE M. Cook, 

| 8742 Cottag Cc ottage Grove Aver Grove A venue, Chic 1e, Chicago. 
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Has Been Made Famous by Points Especially Worthy of Consideration This Year of the World’s 
Fair and a Possible Visitation of Cholera. 


NO MOSQUITOES. 


PURE AIR. PURE WATER. 
NO OBJECTIONABLE CLASSES. 


Artistic, Unique Interiors, 
Perfect Ease of Access. 


A BEAUTIFUL SANITARIUM is also open where a staff of regular pbysicians treat 
invalids generally. But entirely separate and distinct from the Inn proper. - 


Write for Illustrated Circulars, 


Delightful Walks, Drives and Surroundings, 
Otis Safety Elevator. 





MALARIA UNKNOWN, 
SUPERIOR CUISINE AND SERVICE. 


Electric Lights. 


THE STERLINGWORTH, 


HOTEL ADELIA 
SIXTY-THIRD ST. AND ey Rt *AVE., Chicago. 
Accommodations for k First-class in 





Ba g Within Five 
Minutes’ Wane 0 — Entrance to .World’s Fair. 
Two Minutes’ Walk to Steam, Flectric and Flevated 
Railroads, with trains every five minutes to business 
part of the city. Location the best. Near the Fair, 
yet out of the rush, with every convenience for get- 
ling to and from ‘the center of the city. Furopean 
Plan, Room Rates, $1.50 to $3 00 per day. 
om JAS. H. ROBINSON, Manager.’ 


Hotel Lafayette. Lake Minnetonka, Minn. 
The largest and most beautifully situated of any 
summer resortin the West. Has accommodations for 
800 guests, with all the convenlencesto be found in 
the modern hotel; wide piazzas, ample grounds, bil- 
liard rooms, bow ling alleys, lawn tennis ground-, 
boating and fishing without limit. 
A fine orchestra will furnish music. 
air Concerts by full Military Band. Thirty miles 
from St. Paul and twenty from Minneapolis. 
For particulars, address ane June 2vth, 

V. HOLCOMBE. 
Room 45, Great t Northern Building. St. Paul, Minn. 
After June 21st, address to ‘the Hotel. 


SUMMER BOARD 


combining health and rest, all told in a new illus. 
trated book “Summer Homes Among the Green Hills 





Popular open. 


of Vermont, and Along the Shores of Lake Cham- 
plain,” containing addresses of family homes. Prices 
from $4 to $10 per week. Also list of Hotels, with 
rates, 

Vermont homes offer summer boarders hospitality, 
outdoor entertainment, fishing, boating, climate and 
scenery unexcelled. Mailed free on application to 
A. W. Ecclestone, 8. P. A., 353 Broadway, New York, 
T. H. Hanley, N. E, P. A., 260 Washington St. 
or 38. W. Cummings, G.P. A., C. 


, Boston, 
V.R.R., St. Albans, 


SY. | Deer Park and Oakland 


On the Crest of the Alleghanies. 
(MAIN LINE B.& O.R.R.) 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 15th, 1893. 


Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, accord- 
ng to iocation. Address 

GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager, 
Cumberland, Md., up to June 10th ; after 
that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, 
Garrett County, Md. 


CRANSTON? S, 
West Point-on-the Hudson. 


Baths and new = sanitary plumbing 
throughout the house. Abundant supply 
of pure mountain water. Three furnished 
cottages in connection with hotel. Mr. 
Cranston will show diagrams of rooms and 
make engagements at ** The Marlborough,” 
New York. 


THE CRANSTON WEST PT, HOTEL CO, 


Watch Hill, R. I. 
Plimpton House and Annexes 


OPEN MAY 20th. 
Write for Circular to 


WILLIAM HILL. 





Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


PROPRIETORS. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


Season of 1893 opens June 22d, and 
remains open until October 1st. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY 
THE LAFAYETTE 





SARATOGA,N Y. 


Finest Location, New 
Management, all Modern Conveniences, Excellent 
Cuisine. First-class accommodations for 125 guente. 


%2.00 to $e. 50 per day. Special rates for the seaso 
Cc. K. TODD, Manager. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Cc olorado Springs is perha ps the most finished and 
elegant heaith resort west of the Mississippi.—J ULIAN 
RALPH, in May Harper's. 


wordstar, WAMLLOHER? 
Colorado Springs, Col.? 


hy not to 

Thirty hours in a limited vestibule express train, 
with diner and every modern luxury,:transports the 
tired World’s Fair sightseer to the 


FOOT OF PIKE’S PEAK, 


into the midst of a scenic region of world-wide fame 
with a climate of matchless charms 

For all information, with descriptive pamphlet, ad- 
dress Gko, REX BUCK 














Colorado Springs, C elo. 





Your Summer Vacation. 


Be sure and spend your summer vacation 
amidst the cvol pines of Northern Michigan. 
This region, which is reached by the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Railway, offers more 
allurements to the tourist and sportsman 
than almost any other locality in the United 
States. Here you will find pure air, cool 
nights,exquisite scenery, picturesque towns, 
fishing par excellence$ in short, all that 
the human beart could wish for. 

When visiting this country, do not fail to 
see the Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior. 
They are one of the most stupendous works 
of Nature’s hand, and rank with Niagara in 
their sublimity and beauty of detail. 


HAMBURC- AMERICAN 
PACKFT COMPANY. 
Express Service to Southampton, 
London, and Hamburg, 

by the magnificent twin-screw steamships of 13- 16,000 
horse power. Spring Sailings : 

Aug. Vic...June 15.7 A. | F.Bismarck,Jul.,27 4 P.M. 
Normannia, Ju.22.12.30P.M. | ¢ Columbia, Aug. ‘ha 10 A. M. 
F.Bismarck,June 2,7A. ". Aug Vic., Aug. 10. 38P.M. 
Aug. Vic. July 13,7 A. M| Normannia.Aug.17,WA.M. 
Normannia.July OAM 


HAMBURG-AMERIC AN Pack er Co., 37 Bway, en: ¥. 
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By the Santa Fe Route. The 
most attractive American tour. 
A new descriptive book, with 
the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 


receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 


JNO. J. BYRNE, 
729 Monadnock Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Leaves Chicago daily. 


FASTEST TRAIN 
TO 


DULUTH 


MEALS SERVEDIN 
DINING CAR. 





208 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 





Lakewood-on-Chautaugua, New York. 








OFFICES 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
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the Union, and many of the underwriters Now if insurance were a field which | is destroyed, instead of being used as food 
Jusurance ° present took part in the deliberations of | capital could enter only by getting special | Or seed it vanishes, in the form of in, 


BROKERS AND BROKERAGE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


HAVING ventured a little incidental and 
kindly criticism upon what seem to us 
some errors in the methods of Mr. Bristol, 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, it is only 
fair to say that he manifests a commenda- 
ble spirit of independence, Genuineness 
commands respect everywhere, because 
deserving it, and Mr. Bristol does appear 
to have convictions and the courage which 
is said in a common phrase to be “of” 
convictions but does not always coexist 
with them. He evidently believes that 
brokers—men who represent or claim to 
represent every company and can “* put 
you any where”—are undesirable in life in- 
surance ; having obtained certain insur- 
ance to place, they are ready to deal with 
one or another general agent, giving their 
preference to the one most liberal to them. 
Mr. Bristol seems to consider them not re- 
sponsible to or for any company and not 
really representative of any, so that they 
are peculiarly tempted to and addicted to 
misrepresentation and justly chargeable 
with large blame for the prevalence of re- 
bate. We interpret his action into this 
view of the broker— and do not say that it 
is not an entirely just view—for he has 
given notice that brokers need not come 
to him; he wants none of their ‘‘ surplus 
lines” and will uccept no business at his 
office except what comes through regular 
agents who work exclusively for the 
Northwestern. Moreover, he gives in his 
circular the names of the authorized 
agents, and says that any other person 
who claims to represent the company will 
be prosecuted. 

As things are now, it takes fiber to re- 
fuse business which, according to prevail- 
ing standards, is not bad business. We 
like to see a man have the fiber to refuse 
it because he considers it either unprofit- 
able or tainted. The broker is a sort of 
guerilla in life insurance, but instead of 
making hima full scapegoat why not add 
ashort syllable and write “ brokerage”? 
When the old-fashioned plan of commis- 
sion and renewal was found ‘too slow,” 
and was abandoned for the ‘single bro- 
kerage,” the demoralization of which 
we now have the full flower was sown. 
By the old way, theagent received a mod- 
erate commission on the first premium and 
asmall percentage on every renewal so 
long as premiums were paid ; he was thus 
identified and bound up with the business 
he got, and on as much of it as failed to 
‘*hold out” his income failed too. Under 
the ‘‘single-brokerage” plan he has no 
interest in a policy after once putting it in 
the company ; what becomes of it or of 
the holder afterward does not concern 
him, except that he has an inducement 
(after transferring himself to another 
company) to hunt up his former clients 
and sell them over again ; agent and com- 
pany have no common interest as under 
the old plan, and their interests may even 
be opposed. Theold way would not have 
produced the prodigious and phenomenal 
growth of which we have heard so much 
said ; but is that really a sound reason for 
rejoicing in the change? 


= 
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NO COMPACTS. 


THERE has just been an insurance con- 
vention at Niagara, which, we read, ‘‘ has 
been spoken of as the most important 
gathering of fire insurance men ever held 
in the United States.” It seems as if this 
might be true, for it could have been the 
largest, the needs of the situation are sure- 
ly enough to make it the most important if 
possessed by the right spirit, and they 
ought to give it that spirit. Mr. Chard, 
of Chicago, is the man who thus charac- 
terized the convention, in his remarks 
made in opening it. Yet this largest, 
most important,and most earnest meet- 
ing seems to have done exactly nothing, 
unless to point a moral. Organization 





seemed to be in the minds of the members 
as the only panacea to be thought of, but 
(the Chronicle says) ‘‘ alternated with the 
sessions of the general meeting, clamoring 
for a new organization, were special 
meetings of the old, tottering organization, 





both bodies.” The Chronicle sees, in 
imagiuation, only a step short of visible 
reality, “the underwriting procession 
marching along a hot and dusty road, 
cheerily passing the ruins of national and 
sectional organizations, the wrecks of 
compacts, state boards and local boards, 
in search of new picnic grounds where 
the companies may organize at least ounce 
more.” 

It is impossible to satirize so broad a 
farce as this organization-making has 
been, and even the members of this ear- 
nest convention, while talking about a 
repetition, seemed indifferent about it. 
For they did not reorganize—they barely 
made ready to begin reorganizing. A 
committee was appointed to secure sig- 
natures to some resolutions looking to 
reorganization, and the convention ad- 
journed, not exactly sine die, but to some 
unspecified day when this committee 
think signatures enough to make a start 
have been obtained. Mr. J. R. Smith, 
Secretary of a Chicago company and a 
member of this committee of eight, is on 
record as having expressed himself, short- 
ly before the convention met, in a written 
statement, thus : 

‘* When rates get so low they can’t be cut 
and commissions so high they can’t be in- 
creased, there comes the usual cry for a con. 
ference and a desire to have everybody join 
in adopting new and more stringent meas- 
ures of reform, Judging from history, 
which has a habit of repeating itself, no 
sooner will the great majority unite and 
agree on radical reforms to be followed, 
than a few, on some technicality or other, 
will decide to continue to feed on the 
fields lying outside the common pastures, 
their policy being to have every one except 
themselves kept within a tight inclosure 
while they roam at will and fatten on the 
field which the others are kept out of. We 
mistake the temper and forbearance of the 
leading underwriters of this country if they 
will again submit to such piratical warfare, 
and those who imagine they can prescribe 
the proper remedies for others to take, while 
they may be left free to still indulge in 
riotous living at the expense of those more 
conservative, will, we think, find that in 
order to bring about any real reformatory 
measures those who have set at defiance 
any and all restraint must take the initia- 
tory and prove by their example and prac- 
tice that they are ready for it.’’ 

We were about to call attention espe- 
cially to some expressions in this state- 
ment, but desisted because we found the 
italics liable to be applied to nearly the 
whole of it. The trouble, says Mr. Smith, 
has been that a few break out of the com- 
pact, hoping to do this undetected while 
the rest are keeping faith; but, he adds, 
he is very much mistaken if the majority 
are disposed to suffer such conduct, and 
he throws out a hint of menace to ‘‘ those 
who have set at defiance any and all re- 
straint,” that it is for them to take che 
initiative and prove their own repentance, 
if they want any reform, The hint goes 
further, for the pith of the statement is a 
notice to those unmentioned persons that 
unless they get ready to act in good faith 
the general recklessness of the majority 
will continue. 

This plain statement of the practical de- 
fect of compacts is only what we have 
said repeatedly. The compacts are not 
entered into in heartiness and good faith. 
The promise to abide by the agreed rates 
is made with a mental reservation, “ until 
somebody else breaks it.” As each mem- 
ber is watching the rest, not meaning to 
be later than second, if possible, to break 
through, it is only natural that there 
should be a temptation to act upon sus- 
picion and not wait for certainty. 

But the striking thing about this state- 
ment of Mr. Smith is its plain implica- 
tion that there is gain obtainable by 
breaking the compact. The practice, of 
course, implies that there is supposed to 
be a gain, and others may have affirmed 
the same before him ; but Mr, Smith puts 
it into picturesque expression. Those 
who break compacts want to have the 
rest stay bound, ‘‘while they roam at 
will and fatten on the field” outside ; but 
they need not imagine ‘‘ they may be left 
free to still indulge in riotous living at the 
expense of those more conservative.” 





charters and surmounting other obstruc- 
tions, and if the business were really a 
Trust (as foolish newspapers periodically 
assert), and if the object of compacts were 
to push rates up to an unctuous profit and 
to hold them there by driving off or taking 
in threatened competition, it would be 
quite true that a company which could 
practice violation undiscovered could reap 
an exclusive profit ; figuratively speaking, 
it could get cream inside of the compact 
and good rich milk outside of it. If com- 
pacts were only for the purpose of secur- 
ing fatness, this might be ; but inasmuch 
as they are for the purpose of avoiding 
destruction how absurd is the notion that 
those who break over them can ‘ fatten” 
at all, much less ‘“‘ at the expense of ” any- 
body else ! 

It is wholesome sometimes to apply the 
touchstone of the alternative. If insur- 
ance is prosperous, the figures are lying, 
and so are those who make them and who 
talk dismally ; then, too, rate compacts 
are for retaining prosperity. If the 
reverse is the fact, then to condition com- 
pacts upon the good faith of all who join 
them is to say that to go to destruction 
with the crowd is better than to be saved 
alone. If a compact is made upon a basis 
which cannot do more than afford a liv- 
ing,a modus vivendi, and if then one 
member chooses to cut rates, the sensible 
course is to let him do it, since he is cut- 
ting himself. Outside of insurance, it is 
not assumed to be necessary to commit 
hari-kari because somebody else is doing 
it. 

The trouble is that in actual insurance 
practice the distinction between business 
and profit is not regarded. The under- 
writer seems ready to follow a premium 
out of the window if needful to get 
it, as the _ printing-office ideal rule 
is about following ‘‘copy.” Business 
at any price ; business at what the cus- 
tomer will pay ; business at the figure (or 
a trifle below the figure) which somebody 
else is accepting, or is said to be accepting, 
or might presumably consent to accept— 
this is the preposterous rule of practice. 
Of course, while this exists demoralization 
must remain. Of course, until under- 
writers are ready to accept and obey the 
rational maxim that to do no business at 
all is preferable to doing it on unprofit- 
able or losing rates, compacts and organi- 
zations will be made only to be broken. 

The day when this wholesome stage 
will be reached has been long in coming. 
It is not yet here. We do not predict 
when it will be here—only that it must 
come. And why we have lost faith in 
compacts and view them with indifference 
if not with contempt must be quite plain. 
It must also be plain why we have the 
faith in individual and independent action 
which we have not in compacts. The 
company which is sufficiently satisfied (no 
pleonasm here) will refuse them—it 
need neither wait for nor consult any- 
body. 
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CONSIDER! 


SEVERAL years ago, says the Chronicle 
in its Fire Tables for 1898, ‘‘ we, the peo- 
ple of the United States,” destroyed un- 
profitably by fire a hundred millions an- 
nually, but this amount of unprecedented 
vastness has been far exceeded ; in 1891, 
the total was a little under a hundred and 
forty-four millions, and 1892 has added 
nearly eight millions increase upon even 
that, while the Chronicle’s tabulated fires 
were in 1892 more than 6,000 increased, 
in number, aver those of 1891, For eigh- 
teen years past the figures are thus: 





Aggregate Averegate 

YEARS. Property Insurance 

Loss. Loss. 
DGC Citabesesenenssouiee $78,102,285 $39,327,400 
i taswebededmnducnees 64,630,600 34,374,500 
ee 68,265,800 37,398,900 
ee 64,315,900 36,575,900 
SID sos eautencinis 77,703,700 464,700 
re 74,648,400 42,525,000 
Se rere 280,900 44,641,900 
DR sisbenskssesenensae 84,505,024 48,875,131 
DRI s Ganaa Shuahusen what 100,149,228 54,808,664 
SL CSEGeeeNGlVareekne © 110,008,611 60,679,818 
SR cbskensssehebehunws 102,818,796 57,430,709 
BD Ls caccwossbonnsweue 104,924,750 60,506, 5 

OES 120,283,055 69,659,508 
BE ecicauipaskiek ene 110,885,665 63,965,724 
a 23,046,833 73,679,465 
DS osbaucdesesconsbis 108,993,792 65,015,465 
SRS Seema 143,764,967 90,576,918 
SEs 555s.cebsesbenncnss 151,516,098 93,511,936 
MUO scicnccced $1,769,839,404 $1,018,018,202 


Probably whoever looks over these fig- 
ures, not having been immediately con- 
cerned in any fire, will look at them with 
indifference, if he does not pass them by 
as uvinteresting matter, thinking the sub- 
ject of no consequence to him; but he is 
mistaken. It is as certain as it is ele- 
mentary that what is destroyed by fire is 
gone. Suppose a warehouseful of wheat 








as completely as if there could be literal 
annihilation. Consumption is universal ; 
unprofitable consumption takes no toll as 
the process passes. Cheapness is only an- 
other term for abundance, and as the fire 
waste lessens abundance it must neces- 
sarily lessen cheapness; things may still 
be cheap, but they cannot be as cheap as 
if there were no fire waste. Imagine, for 
instance, that if there had been no fire 
waste in the last ten years ten millions of 
people who will not be able, for mone 
reasons, to see the Fair, might see it—is 
it not plain that great and far-extending 
benefit might flow to not only those ten 
millions but, through them and through 
the elevating effect upon them, to all 
others ? 

Moreover, through insurance rates 
everybody is concerned in this tremen- 
dous waste. Those rates, because of it, 
are high ; but because of it they are not 
high enough, and they should be and will 
be higher. ° 

The subject is worth thinking about. 











Is it worth doing about? What—and 
when 
INSURANCE. 
1851. 1893 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder, 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 


Semi-Annual Statement Jan. lst., 1893. 
ASH CAPITAL..............+- $500.000 00 
eserve for all liabilities............ 1,277.032 35 

PPS Me cccccccvccccsesccsecesecce 413,100 04 
BATT Bircvecevececcvccsvesces ose $2,190,192 42 


Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec 
tion under the Guaranties of the 


NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
GEO. C, HOWE, Sec. CHAS. H. POST Asst. Sec, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1893, 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to 3lst December, 1892.......... $3,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 








I Cains cnscetcesssenséesceessesecss 1,472,142 4 

Total Marine Premiums................ 5,162,393 36 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, ; 

1892, to 3ist December 1892..,............. 3,759,193 06 


Losses paid during the same 
DD ndeeiensinnskeksiexneens $1,466,178 06 
Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenses....... $738,617 09 
The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York. 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 








Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,027,000 0U 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

RAT, SURI Bibs 66 ss odes sccccsévcreccicns 1,029,345 26 
‘Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
Cash in Bank........sccccccceee  Ceebeeneess 276,262 99 

Pc cuckisenpen Sel svs -cpeesnsanaaees 12,485,685 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 189, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES; 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
CHAS, D. LEVERICH, 
EWD. FLOYD JONES, 
GEOKGE H. MACY : 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WALDRON be BROWN, 


J D. JONES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 

A. A. RAVEN 

JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, 
JAMES LOW 

WM. STURGIS, 
BENJAMIN H.' FIELD 


ANSON W. : 
JAMES G, DE FOREST, ISAAC BELL 

WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' N. DENTON SMITH 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HOKACE AY, USTAV AMS ° 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
GEORGE BLISS, GEORGE W, CAMPBELL 
TOHN L. RIKER, VERNON H. BROWN 
Cc. A HAND CHRIS. DE THOMSE} 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, EVERETT PRAZAR, 
HENRY E.HAWLEY, * WILLIAM B, BOULTON 


J.D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


ew York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY 1st, 1893. 


This is the’ only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 





ASSETS. - 











ERD sooo ctc sfy'gn sg (6, 51sSloptoreralauste ee leveios parerereisteoee $12,531,016 75 
SHOCKS ANE BONAGs 656 cscs veccccedevecvsesceaers 86,680,177 51 
Bonds and Mortgages... ...........eccece cece eeeeeee 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals..................00008 3,916,000 00 
PPPORATI TOON 5.5 5 5. 55:0:6.6 oie -o as 0:0:00:0 0ip10 sie soso ee eee 1,096,850 03 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 3,865,275 ld 
li ieee adver enwennicetn ~ $137,499,198 99 
Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies........ «+++-119,075,888 00 
Other Liabilities... ...... ....cccccccccccecs Seclstelevalate 1,618,362 89 
TOTAL LIABILITIES....................68 - $120,694,250 89 





SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 
plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 








ment as of December 31st, 1892.... $16,804,948 10 
Total Premium Income................+.+ ssolseatnttoteints $25,040,113 93 
Interest, Rents, etC........ccccccccccccscccesees ...-- 5,896,476 90 
TOTAT, THC OMe oo one ooin ccccccs cscs cccssscocces $30,936,590 83 
NGOBROBIDDIG). -5.<:0:6:<:0,00::4 60:0 s-0seeeree's's 4019910 aeata ois wie iavetatarets aioe 29 
FARGO WIMCNIS OIA, 4... 0:0:6:0:0:6:0:0.<.0:6.00'0:004 os cicwieeesceees 1,114,301 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 
Total paid policy-holders.......... ..$18,995,012 33 
Commissions. . ai . 4,178,316 60 
Agency etn ‘Physicians’ abies pananreians a 
BAIN on 600g 5 0:0 001015 4:0 aie'e esivinic cre REC ARO ee 1,851,246 18 
Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses................ .. 1,629,715 65 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS.................... tee $21,654,290 76 





Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, 173,605,070. 
Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, $689, 248,629. 


NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 


The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as it 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($16,804,- 
948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, . . . Vice-President. E. N.GIBBS,... . . . Treasurer. 
A.H, WELCH, . . 2d Vice-President. H. 8. THOMPSON, . . . Comptroller. 
~ G. W. PERKINS, . . 3d Vice-President. C. C. WHITNEY, .. . . Secretary. 
R. W. WEEKS,. .. . . . Actuary. T. M.BANTA,...... . Cashier. 
C.N. JONES, . . . Associate Actuary. J. A. BROWN, .... -. Auditor. 
H.C. RICHARDSON, . Ass’t Actuary. D. P. KINGSLEY, . Supt. of Agencies, 

A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 

S. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medical Director. 

M. L. KING, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 

O. H. ROGERS, M.D., Assistant Medical Director, 


TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM H.APPLETON, CHARLESS. FAIRCHILD, WOODBURY LANGDON, EDM’D D. RANDOLPH. 
C. C. BALDWIN, EDWARD N. GIBBS, JOHN A. McCALL, HIRAM R. STEELE, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, WILLIAM R. GRACE, HENRY C. MORTIMER, WILLIAM L. STRONG 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY WM.B.HORNRLUWER, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN. WALTER H. LEWIS. AUGUSTUS G.PAINE A H. WELCH. 


WILLIAM C. WHITNEY 








Organized 1843 









































































The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Richard A, mney, President 





Assets over $175, 000,000.00 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Samuel D. Babcock Dudley Olcott no. W. Auchincloss 
George $S. Coe Frederic Cromwell ‘heodore Morford 
Richard A. McCurdy — T. Davies William Babcock 
a C. Holden obert Sewell Stuyvesant Fish 
ermann C. von Post S. Van Rensselaer Cruger Augustus D. Juilliard 
Alexander H. Rice Charles R. Henderson Charles E. Miller 
Lewis May George Bliss Walter R. Gillette 
Oliver Harriman Rufus W. Peckham somes E. Granniss 
Henry W. Smith - Hobart Herrick avid C. Robinson 
Robert Olyphant m. P. Dixon H. Walter Webb 
George F. Baker Robert A. Granniss George G. Haven 
Henry H. Rogers 











Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager ‘ Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 
William J. Easton, Secretary 
Emory McClintock, Actuary A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


Fred<ric Cromwell, Treasurer 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 
Head Offices: Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, New York 


1850. 1893. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 








GEORGE H. BURFORD.. . President 
oo I eiacncccncccéevedscescecvosescl Secretary 
A. WHEELWRIGHT........ .Assistant —e 
pi SO eee — re 
MITEUR ©, PRICE 000 cee coccces sess cccceds 
JOHN P. MUNN....ccccscces cocccccccoed Medical Desde 
FINANCE ee ae 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS......Pres. Chem, a Bank 
PO Cores ecccccevsce, eccsscsesvene Dry Goods 
ag te Mg ENON cacnciccncavecdedse ccedcudcce huitaer - 

.H. PE — Jk. = 

Pres. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. J.M. ALLEN, President. 

The two most t popalas pie plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTIN ERM POLICY which gives W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
tothe insured the greatest possible amount of in- : 
demnity in the event of death, at the pe +. aot F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 


present. cas qntleys —_ the GUAR Khe ag 
which embraces every valuable fea- ’ 
ture of investment insurance, and whic th in the event J. B. PIEKCK, Secretary and Treasurer. 
of adversit erent the insured may be used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 
GOOD AGENTS, desiring tore present the Com- 
peas. are invited to address J. AFFNEY, Super- 
Intendent of Agencies at Home Gmice. 


Continental 








mauey. THIRD ANNUAL STATEMEN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Pe Siting — 
pececsseseneesdecacaccoeceodes esedsedeue 041,873 6 


‘OF NEW YORK CITY. Surplus over ail Liabilities........0006002... "141428 86 


ee 83.30% 
Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 “THOMAS H, MONTCOM wey. Bea 4 “f; 302 47 
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* insurance may be wron 

AY Bey 9 96 PAY wish to know the truth, send for 

6.380,180 73 | POST. “How and Why,” issued by the 


PENN MutTvat LIFE, 921-3-5 
SAFETY "FUND POLICIES ISSUED. AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. — 


sary tvam viernes” |STAPE MUTUAL 
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Old and Young. 
AT SUNRISE. 


BY HAMBLEN SEARS. 


OPEN the window wide, 

And give me a breath of God’sair! 
Swing the shutters aside, 

And let in the day that is there ! 


Give me acloth that is damp, 
To kill the heat in my head ! 
My limbs are stiff with a cramp, 
I have lain so long with my dread. 


Now brush my hair away ! 
Let me turn on my other side ! 

It isdawn, Nurse,—God’s great day— 
And the wicked night has died! 


Open it wider, Nurse! 

How quickly my dread has gone ! 
All was a blackened curse ; 

And now—why! Now it is dawn! 


Out on the hills I can see 

Streaks of a day in the spring. 
Listen! Wait! Can it be 

That a bird is beginning to sing ” 


Oh! What a joy to me 
That the fearful night is past ! 
That day is beginning to be ; 
That I am myself at last ! 
New YORK City. 
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THE BAILIFF’S DAUGHTER. 
BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON, 


THE hill road was steep up which Dr. 
Ash, being a merciful man, trudged, lead- 
ing his weary beast. It was a warm, 
August afternoon, and the grass-grown 
chalk banks 6n either hand, with their 
dark-foliaged elms cast a welcome shade ; 
the scent of the hay and of blossoming 
honeysuckle was in the air, and the birds 
kept up a desultory, fluttering activity in 
and out of the gnarled elders, and the 
straggling blackberry bushes, rosy with 
blossoms. Dr. Ash whistled softly to him- 
self as he went, not for wantof shought, 
but because it was his habit to perform 
this unconscious accompaniment to his 
meditations. It was not many months 
since he had bought the little practice of 
Ulverston, and begun his rounds among 
new scenes and new patients; and already 
the area of his activity was spreading, 
almost further than he desired, so greatly 
were the kindly ways and pleasant face 
of the ‘‘ the new doctor” in demand with 
the dwellers in the scattered homesteads, 
few and far between, of the Down Coun- 
try. 

The hight was nearly reached when, 
with a sudden look of dismay, the whis- 
tling ceased, and, transferring his whip to 
the hand that held the reins, he dived vig- 
orously with the other into the capacious 
pocket of his tweed jacket. The expres- 
sion of consternation made way for one of 
relief, and he resumed the ascent, smiling 
and inwardly congratulating himself: ‘A 
good thing I have not forgotten Mrs. 
Threadgold’s tonic—not that she needs it 
any more than I do; but as she insists on 
having it, she would not easily forgive me 
for slighting her malady; such a digni- 
fied old dame as she is too !” 

So sharp and sudden was the slope of 
the rising ground that he heard a scuffling 
sound, and an ejaculation of ‘‘ Bother !” 
in a softly exasperated tone, before his ar- 
rival on the summit disclosed to him the 
cause of these phenomena. , 

A young and attractive woman, freshly, 
even daintily, attired, was occupied with 
ineffectual struggles to cast off a tangle of 
trailing briers. Roused by the sound of 
footsteps, she raised her face, pink with 
vexation and stooping, and, as her eyes 
met those of the young man, who stood 
irresolute, uncertain whether to mount 
and pass on or to proffer friendly aid to 
this vision of beauty and distress, neither 
could refrain from laughing. 

**Won’t you allow me to help you?” he 
said, gently, half-advancing as-he spoke. 

** Yes, if you will, please,” replied the 
girl, her eyes shining, her color still a 
little hightened. ‘Such a foolish predic- 
ament as ’tis, to be sure. If you would 
stand on the tiresome things, sir, while I 
walk on a step or so.” 

‘But that would tear your gown, and 
is such a pretty one, too. Let me dis- 


entangle it for you. There,” he said, ina 

moment, rising, and flicking the white, 

powdery dust from his knee with a hand- 
kerchief, ‘‘ you are free now, and I do not 
think the gown is any the worse.” 

‘“‘I am greatly obliged to you, greatly 
indeed,” she responded, acknowledging 
his services with so sweet a look that he 
was ready to curse his own dullness inas- 
much as no pretext to detain her in con- 
versation occurred to him. Perhaps his 
hesitation was not unperceived by her ; 
for there was the faintest spice of co- 
quetry in her manner of returning his 
parting salutation as he lifted his hat, and, 
mounting, cantered off along the winding 
road. 

The doctor’s immediate errand had to 
be performed at a yellow-washed, square 
house, thatched over, and built of flints, 
that stood a little to the right of the road, 
a quarter of a mile away. 

Tying his horse to the green railings, 
he unlatched the garden gate, and, pass- 
ing up the narrow brick pathway between 
the flower beds, tapped on the door with 
the handle of his whip. He had not long 
to wait before it was opened by his patient 
herself, an elderly woman, in whose 
faded, but still comely face, an expres- 
sion of self-complacency struggled with 
one of fretfulness. 

‘*Dear me, sir, I’m sure I am highly 
rejoiced to see you; "tis more than com- 
mon kindness, indeed, that brings you to 
this remote place. Only this morning 
was I saying to Mr. Threadgold that 
*twould be a blessed intervention should 
the doctor come this way, my strength- 
ening draught being finished, and so low 
and weak as I feel; but step into the 
parlor, Dr. Ash, and let me take the 
liberty of offering youa cup of tea—ours 
is just prepared.” 

‘“*Then let me come and have some 
with you, please, Mrs. Threadgold ; your 
kitchen is one of the very pleasantest 
rooms I know.” 

‘* Well sir, if you can pardon our rough 
ways, and will excuse my husband being, 
as the manner of speaking is, in his work- 
ing dress.” 

With politely querulous murmurs 

Mrs. Threadgold led the way into a 
spacious, low-ceiled room with a red- 
tiled floor and deep windowseats full 
of sun, and an atmosphere of rural com- 
fort. A stout, dark-bearded man rose 
from his elbow-chair to welcome the visit- 
or, and to place a seat for him. 
** Sit down, sir—sit down ; I hope you're 
well. Rather singular, isn’t it, that the 
missus was pining for ye to come only an 
hour or so back, and here ye be. Give 
the doctor a cup of tea, missus, and tell 
him the nature of your sufferings.” 

After a somewhat lengthy dissertation 
on the complicated ills her flesh was heir 
to, Mrs. Threadgold, glad of a visitor, and 
especially so of one she liked as well as 
the doctor, launched out into a more 
general strain of conversation when he 
showed signs of departure : 

‘*Must you be going already, sir? ah, 
well, I make no doubt the claims upon 
your time must be numerous; but I wish 
it might so have happened as you had 
called a little earlier or a little later and 
seen my daughter as is home for her holi- 
day, while the family is traveling abroad. 
Tis two years since she was home fast, 
and, tho perhaps ‘tis not my prerogative 
to say so, she is a young woman any 
parent might take a proper pride in.” 

‘* Yes, yes, that’s quite feasible,” nodded 
Mr. Threadgold, approvingly. 

‘‘I wish I had been so fortunate as to 
see her,” said the young man, 

‘-Maybe ’tis a pleasure deferred,” re- 
sumed his hostess, with her grand air well 
insisted on. ‘‘ You see, doctor, my girl 
(Mrs. Threadgold always spoke of her 
daughter as hers without reference to the 
paternal relative)—my girl is in no ordi- 











nary situation. Almost as much made of 
she is as the young ladies themselves, and 
many of their advantages has she shared, 
such as governesses, and her teeth looked 
to by my lady’s own dentist along with 
them. And all on my account, as I may 
say; for I was maid to my lady before she 
was my lady, and after, too, until he” 
(pointing to her husband) ‘‘entered upon 
the position of bailiff and I, being young 


and susceptible and Sir Bruce favor- 
ing him; to make a long story short, sir, 
he won my affections, and I consented to 
overcome my objections and to be joined 
in holy matrimony with him.” 

‘*That’s. only a phrase, doctor,” broke 
in her spouse, with a disrespectful 
chuckle ; ‘‘ she hadn’t so many objections 
as would lie on a pin’s point, nut she.” 

Scarcely deigning to notice this inter- 
ruption, the good lady, once fairly set go- 
ing, showed little inclination to stop. 

‘* Well, sir, as I was saying, twas a re- 
markable thing, and perhaps you would 
hardly credit it, but the very identical 
day and hour that my lady was blessed 
with her first daughter (the others had all 
been boys), so was I with my Robina.” 

‘Rather a_ singular circumstance, 
wasn’t it?’ interposed the bailiff, thought- 
fully. 

‘Well, sir,” continued his helpmate, 
‘“my lady and Sir Bruce were much 
struck by the coincidence, and before the 
little ones could well toddle, they were, as 
it might be said, playmates already ; and 
when Sir Bruce’s uncle died, and the fam- 
ily removed to the mansion in Middle- 
sbire, nothing would do but Robina must 
go with them as Miss Clare’s little maid ; 
and with them she has been ever since, 
and treated more like a relative than an 
inferior.” 

A sudden exclamation on the part 
of her husband caused the speaker to 
turn her eyes from the abstract point in 
space on which their gaze was fixed, to 
the open door, where, framed with strag- 
gling sprays of purple clematis, stood, 
heritatingly, the heroine of the bramble 
episode, 

‘*Come in, Robin,” called her father, 
laughing ; ‘*‘ Mother has been making Dr. 
Ash conversant with the facts of your his- 
tory.” : 

** Don’t stand there, Bina, like an owl in 
daytime, but come and be introduced to 
the gentleman ; Dr. Ash will think but 
poorly of your manners to see you staring 
in the doorway.” 

Thus adjured by both parents the girl 
came forward, 

‘*T met this gentleman, on my way to 
Tyle House, Mother,” she said, blushing. 
** I had some of those vexatious briers on 
my dress, and he was so kind as to take 
them off for me.” 

‘** I was only too glad to ke of any use to 
you, Miss Threadgold.” Ashe spoke he 
looked into her face, and it seemed to him 
the most beautiful that he had even seen. 
An undefinable attraction seemed to radi- 
ate from this bright-haired girl, with her 
voice half-assured, half-shy, ber undulat- 
ing gait, dark, shining eyes, and fresh 
skin, The powerful magnetism of youth 
and health, joined to unusual refinement 
of form and color, made her a very nat- 
ural excuse for fervent dreams of feminine 
perfection. 

‘*T had no idea,” he said, turning witha 
new warmth of manner to her mother, 
‘*that the lady whom I was so lucky as 
to help a little this afternoon was the 
daughter about whom you have been 
telling me. So many of the people stay- 
ing at Shellford walk over to Ulverston 
these bright days that a new face does 
not surprise one by its novelty.” 

The visit, protracted beyond ordinary 
bounds, lengthened insensibly; there 
seemed so much to say now, and, besi:Jjes, 
the doctor and Robina discovered that 
they shared a mutual interest in rose- 
growing, so that he promised to lend her 
a practical treatise on pruning, the very 
next time he might chance to be passing. 
The leavetaking with the old people was 
over, and the girl stood beside him in the 
dewy garden among the rose trees. 

** You cannot see them now,” she said, 
touching the blossoms lightly as she 
spoke, ‘‘ the light is too dim; but this is 
a wonderful tree, it flowers so freely, and 
bears such well-shaped blooms—and _ this 
one too; isn’t the scent of it sweet? tho 
’tis an insignificant little rose to look at. 
When I was home last, [left them in good 
condition, but now they’re neglected; 
Father is too busy to tend them, and 
Mother isn’t very strong.” 

**How odd that we, who have never 
met before, should meet twice in one 





evening,” he said, somewhat irrelevantly, 


holding out his hand before he turned 
to pass through the little green gate. 

‘“*Notso very strange,” she laughed in 
reply, yet not withdrawing her hand from 
his clasp ; *‘ we could hardly have helped 
meeting as we both went by the Ulverston 
Road, and were both bound for the same 
place. You will have a dark ride home, 
Dr. Ash, for there is only a sickle moon 
to-night.” 

‘* And I am keeping you out here in the 
dewfall, Miss Threadgold, May I bring 
you the book, if I pass here, as I think I 
shall, to-morrow afternoon? Thank you, 
I will then. Good-night—good-by.” 

Robina looked after him abstractedly 
for a few moments as he disappeared into 
the dusk, humming to herself a soft coun- 
try air to the beat of his horse’s hoofs on 
the road. : 

And, to his imagination, as half an hour 
after he entered his roomy old house, in 
the little town, a kewildering mirage rose 
unconjured, sudden of growth as the 
miraculous gourd; undefined and fra- 
grant as the roses in the twilight garden 
on the downs. 


Across the flat, fertile pastures of the 
Crookmere Valley, from slope to slope, 
between the first gentle incline of 
Wetherby Down and the red-roofed ham- 
let of South Dean, runs a raised pathway 
with a dike on either hand. The path is 
wide enough to enable three persons to 
walk abreast in comfort ; but two, unless 
strangers or enemies, meeting there could 
scarcely pass without pausing for an in- 
formal greeting. It presented golden op- 
portunities to tramps, and prolonged em- 
barrassment to diffident or nervous peo- 
ple. It was a pleasant path to tread, 
moreover, beside a congenial companion, 
and so thought Christopher Ash, as he 
quickened his stride toward the lithe fig- 
ure before him. It was only a fortnight 
since his first meeting with Robina Thread- 
gold, but the interim had been full of 
fortunate chances, of happy premedita- 
tions. It was difficult to realize that fif- 
teen days ago this woman had not existed 
for him. As he approached with long, 
swinging steps, unheard over the short 
grass, he noted afresh the graceful motion 
of her body as she moved onward leisure- 
ly, unconscious of his presence, the short 
wisps of hair against the fairness of her 
neck, softening the severity of that line 
where the waving masses were drawn up- 
ward from the nape; the dainty poise of 
her head as she glanced, in passing, at 
the tall mallows, with their silver-gray 
leaves and amethystine blossoms, and all 
seemed as familiar and as dear as a long 
and secretly cherished dream. 

She started at the salutation, but replied 
composedly, and they walked on together 
insilence for a few moments. 

‘“‘T like coming this way to post my 
letters,” she said ; ‘it is pleasanter and 
shorter than going to Ulverston, only that 
at South Dean the post goes out half an 
hour earlier,and I am not always ready 
intime. But lam wonderfully punctual 
to-day.” 

As she raised her eyes to his, with a 
smile, he observed, with an unreasoning 
pang at his heart, that she was paler than 
usual and had a suspicion of pinkness 
round her eyelids, © Who were her corre- 
spondents, and in what way were they 
connected with her recent grief? She 
had seemed heart-whole enough when he 
met her first—and yet, was it likely that 
so lovely a woman had remained un- 
sought? Evidently her present cheerful- 
ness was the result of an effort and lay 
only onthe surface. Suddenly he became 
aware that she was regarding him with a ~ 
certain measure of wonder and hastened 
to apologize for his silence. 

“Forgive me, Miss Threadgold, for be- 
ing so absent; to tell you the truth, my 
wits were wandering when you spoke to 
me and were foolishly far away.” 

** Perhaps Irecailed your thoughts from 
an agreeable subject,” she replied, ina 
tone of pique. “It is 1 who should apolo- — 
gize, not you; 1 will not interrupt you 
again—I—I think it must be getting late, 
and I must hurry on. Good-afternoon, 
Dr. Ash.” 

**No, no,” he said, desperately, ‘‘ you 





shall not go, I mean—forgive me—do not 
go; you are in plenty of time, and it was 
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only of you that I was thinking, or, 
rather, itwas about you that I was won- 
dering.” 

Robina opened her eyes a little wider 
than usual. ‘‘ What were you wonder- 
ing?” 

‘* Well, since you ask me, I was partly 
speculating as to what it was that has 
made you unhappy to-day and unlike your 
usual self.” : 


‘‘Oh, that is soon told. I have been ‘ 


disappointed. It is two years since I was 
home last, and I was looking forward to 
having a nice long time here, and now 
Lady Hilton—my mistress—writes to say 
that Miss Muriel’s governess is leaving 
unexpectedly, and she will prefer my go- 
ing to them, in Germany, next week—in 
four days from now. And this is my 
letter to say that I will. That is all. It 
was stupid of me to cry about it ; but I 
am like that, a thing upsets me greatly 
for a little while, and then it goes over, 
and I’ don’t seem to care, I sha’n’t care 
at all—soon:” 

** But I care, Robina, and I shall always 
care; for I love you. Do not post that 
letter, do not go away ; but stay here, and 
be my wife. Dearest, do you think you 
can love mea little, when you know me 
better, and know how much you are to 
me? Much, I say; but you are every- 
thing. Until I saw you I don’t think I 
knew what life was. I am not a rich 
man,” he went on, hurriedly ; ‘‘ I suppose 
Iam rather a poor one; but I will do my 
utmost, and it shall go hard with me if I 
cannot wake you happy. Can you like 
me well enough? Tell me, sweetheart, 
was ever so little of that regret for me?” 

She did not answer, but looked at him, 
her beautiful eyes dark and brimming 
with tears, and nodded faintly in assent. 
The white and green of the blossoming 

elders shone above their heads in the sun- 
light, the long causeway was as lonely as 
a primeval forest, and he drew her to him 
and kissed her, 

It is not every man who can count mo- 
ments of perfect happiness among his 
memories ; but whatever the future may 
hold in store for Christopher Ash, those 
few seconds must be his inalienably. 

She lifted her head, and, half-releasing 
herself from his arms, stood facing him, 
with one hand on his breast, the other 
still clasped in his. 

‘Ah, yes,” she sighed, ‘““{f am sure I 
love you now. I hardly knew before— 
before ; but I ought not to have let you. 
It was wrong, terribly wrong of me—it 
must have been; and so forward, Ob, 
what must you think of me?” 

‘*You know what I think of you; but 
no, you don’t know, and I’m not eloquent 
enough to tell you,” he said, bending his 
face to hers once more. 

They walked onward, hand-in-hand; and 
now it was she who questioned and he 
who answered. A warm haze of happi- 
ness seemed to encompass them, like the 
very soul of summer; the rustle of her 
skirt along the grasses, the soft multi- 
tudinous noises of life teeming all around 
them, in the herbage, in the bushes, 
among the tasseled sedges, made up a 
murmuring chorus of sweet sounds. 

‘*When did you first begin to like me?” 

‘* When first I saw you.” 

‘What? when I was cutting such a 
foolish figure with those brambles cling- 
ing to my gown? I had always thought 
that a man could only fall in love with a 
girl when she is seen to the very best ad- 
vantage ; looking dignified and graceful, 
or perhaps riding in a beautiful carriage, 
not all red in the face and untidy, as I 
know I was then. I’ve read some novels 
where the heroine is scrambling up a tree, 
or along the top of the wall, when he 
falls in love with her ; but I can’t think ’tis 
realiy so.” 

‘*But you were doing neither, and you 
looked charming,” he replied, laughing ; 
‘* and now, as you are much too late for 
the mail, and the letter is not to be posted 
anyway, lam going to turn back with 
you. I wonder if your father will trust 
you to me; I meant to have asked him 
first, but I could not wait—I shall speak 
to him this evening. How do you think 
he will receive me 2” 

She shook her head doubtfully. 

‘* T have heurd him talk against unequal 
marriages, time and again.” 











‘* But ours will not be unequal, in the 
sense you mean ; you should not say such 
things.” 

“*T will not, then; and perhaps it will 
all go well; for I know he likes you, and— 
and—admires you more than any one 
almost. He will think it an honor, of 
course.” " 

“‘T thought you promised me not to 
talk so, dearest.” 

‘* Indeed, I forgot. Oh, I hope I shall 
made you happy; and yet I feel half 
afraid ”—she broke off sighing. 

‘* Afraid of me?” 

‘“*No, of myself. Marriage is for such 
a long while, and people alter so. This 
year I do not care for many things that I 
adored last year ; and last year I thought 
I should always feel the same, and it was 
only the tastes of the time before that 
had become dull and flavorless.” 

‘“‘T will take the risk,” he said, draw- 
ing her hand through his arm. “I am 
not afraid, and I do not mean to let you 
leave off caring for me.” 

They strayed on toward her home under 
an opal sky, splashed and streaked here 
and there with faintest blue; the bril- 
liance of the sunshine had dissolved 
rather than faded into a soft suffusion of 
light inexpressibly delicate and tender. 
The winding road stretched, dimly white, 
before them, while to left and right the 
amber sheaves leaned together above the 
pale stubble. The carrying was in full 
swing; and every now and again they 
stood aside when the teams of black and 
russet oxen, with huge, spreading hogns 
and solemn heads bending in a kind of 
slow rhythm to their unhurried tread, 
came down the slope, drawing cumbrous, 
dull-blue wagons, heaped high with corn. 

It was during one of these halts by the 
wayside that a young man, plainly by his 
dress and carriage no native of the 
country, overtook and passed them by a 
few paces; then, hesitating and wheeling 
round sharply, advanced and, lifting his 
hat, addressed himself to Ash : 

‘Can you tell me if lam anywhere near 
Marshfoot Farm? Iam on my way 
thither—at least I hope so—from Wen- 
by Station ; but the directions were rather 
vague, and the neighborhood is almost 
unknown to me.” 

**You had better turn back for about a 
hundred yards, and go through the gap in 
the hedge, and then—which is the best 
way after that, Robina?” 

‘Oh, through Tyle Hollow, and along 
by the Brooks at the foot of Wetherby 
Down; and then you will see the shep- 
herd’s cottage, and a bridge which you 
must cross, and the road will lie straight 
before you through an avenue of syca- 
mores.” 

“Thank you; I am infinitely obliged. 
You will, lam sure, pardon me if I am 
mistaken ; but I have the very strongest 
impression that I have met you before, 
and not long since, but where I cannot 
remember ?” 

“T know,” said the girl. ‘‘I could not 
think at first how it was that your voice 
seemed so familiar to me; you are Mr. 
Fancourt, and I used to call for Miss Clare 
Hilton at your studio to take her home, 
when Lady Hilton bad to go on further 
with the carriage.” 

‘* Of course ! and you are staying here, 
too; what a fortunate chance.” 

‘No, this is my home ; Iam here on a 
visit to my parents just now.” 

The stranger turned politely to the girl's 
companion. ‘‘I have taken rooms at the 
farm for several weeks to come, and I 
hope I may be allowed to improve my ac- 
quaintance with both you and your sister. 
I knew her face directly ; how stupid of 
me to have forgotten where I saw it.” 

While the young man ran on in a facile 
fashion, with a shade of slipshod courtli- 
ness in his voice and manner, a good op- 
portunity presented itself for observing 
his outer man. He was almost an ex- 

tremely handsome person; his slightly 
humorous, cynical air gave piquancy to 
an aspect which, without it, might have 
been insipidly beautiful. Tall, graceful 
and finely built, save for the least little 
tendency toward knock-kneedness in his 
long legs, he looked like a lineal descend- 
ant of Phoebus Apollo who had gone 
through a severe course of study, who 


had lived in Paris and was a citizen of the 
world. Yet his dark blue eyes were 
shrewd and set somewhat too near to- 
gether. His features were a little over- 
sharp for the ideal beauty they suggested. 

‘*T am sure we shall both be glad to 
know you better, Mr. Fancourt,” said the 
doctor, genially. ‘‘ This neighborhood of- 
fers too few social attractions to make us 
blind to the advantages of a breath from 
the world outside. But Miss Threadgold 
is not my sister ; my name is Ash, If you 
happen to pass through Ulverston, and 
have time and inclination to look me up, 
inquire for ‘ the doctor’s,’ and any one will 
show you my queer old house.” 

With renewed thanks and brisk fare- 
wells Percy Fancourt stepped buoyantly 
down the hill in search of his lodgings, 
and was soon lost to sight. 

‘*Who would have imagined that we 
should meet him down here?” exclaimed 
Robina, as soon as he was fairly out of 
earshot. ‘‘ But I have heard Lady Hilton 
talk of the out-of-the-way places he 
paints in during the summer. He is won- 
derfully clever, and she thinks all the 
world of him. I heard a great deal about 
him when we were in London this spring; 
he belongs to what they call a new school 
of artists, who don’t send to the Royal 
Academy because they disapprove of it, 
but have a much better exhibition of their 
own. I went there one morning with 
Miss Clare to see her portrait.” 

** And was it like her?” 

“Like her? Oh, yes, that is exactly 
whatit was; but it was so strange, and so 
were a lot of the other pictures. Inftead 
of looking like pictures they looked like 
the things themselves, tho you must not 
see them too near; I can’t quite explain. 
what I mean, but that is how they struck 
me. Miss Clare’s portrait wasn’t in the 
least like a portrait, but like her, standing 
up tall and straight in a white dress, and 
just glancing back over her shoulder; 
there was only a little bit of her side face 
showing, and you felt that the next mo- 
ment she would glance off and vanish into 
the mistiness in front of her; but I liked 
it; it seemed to move and live. I should 
love to be painted so.” 





** You are jealous.” 

‘* Perhaps I am ; but bear with me, and 
give way to me this once ; it can surely 
involve no great sacrifice to you to tell 
this man that you are tired of sitting still 
to be painted, hour after hour, and day 
after day. You will be still more angry 
with me, I suppose, but I must tell you 
that people are beginuing to talk about 
you—and him.” 

‘* Let them talk !” 

“But we must not. My dear, J trust 
you, and understand you ; but the neigh- 
bors around do not, and however stupid 
and narrow-minded they are (nay, per- 
haps I hate their criticism of you the 
more for that), they should not have 
weapons against you placed in their 
coarse hands. Can’t you see that it 
wounds me beyond words to have your 
fair name bandied about between igno- 
rant women and boorish, underbred men, 
with covert sneers and evil curiosity? 
And, as yet, for your sake, for fear of 
rousing an open scandal, I have to ignore 
what I would give my soul to resent active- 
ly. My God! the bitterness of it, Robina.” 

She was touched by the passionate sor- 
row and evident suffering of his tone ; 
her eyes softened, and the angry quiver 
left her lips. 

‘* But Chris, I don’t know how he will 
get on without me—his work, I mean ; 
and it is so beautiful.” A yearning light 
came into the depths of her somber 
eyes, as if she beheld something inex- 
pressibly radiant from afar off. ‘He is 
making a study of me now, in my blue 
cotton dress, sitting against that great 
clump of larkspur in our garden, with a 
blue sky, and purple shadows on my face 
and hair ; he says he has never found the 
type he wants to paint before, and it is all 
so new and interesting.” Her voice took 
on the pleading of a child for a danger- 
ous toy. ‘‘ Oh, Chris, do let me sit for 
him a little while longer, and don’t mind 
what those common, hateful people say. 





Father doesn’t see any harm in it, and he 
must know best.” 


The light from the sky, red where the 
sun had sunk, glowed on her face, turn- 
ing her roughened hair to a burnished 
maze of golden wire. She was certainly 
very beautiful, and it was little wonder 
that the clever young painter had, taking 
tactful advantage of the bailiff’s inordi- 
nate pride in his handsome daughter, 
made the most of his opportunities. And 
these were all he could have desired ; to 
the girl’s mother he was a sacred envoy 
from the world of her youthful venera- 
tion, he was the friend of her old mis- 
tress and kind patroness, and, therefore, 
could scarcely be made enough of. Yet 
had he carried a less powerful passport to 
her good graces, the respectful courtesy 
of his manner and the grace of his ap- 
pearance could not have failed to win the 
heart of the ex:-lady’s maid. 

This evening Robina and her affianced 
lover had been for a stroll together, which 
had ended in a stormy interview. 

Moved by he knew not what—compas- 
sion, jealousy, a dread suspicion of the 
worst—Christopher Ash swiftly flashed a 
question on her almost like an accusa- 
tion: 

‘* Robina, do you love this man?” 

’ The thunder shower followed the light- 
ning in good earnest. Sobbing tempestu- 
ously, she tore her hands from his and 
covered her face; and through her sobs 
came broken words, borne on the storm 
of her passion like wreckage bopne shore- 
ward on heaving waves. 

‘*No, no, no; oh, how dare you! ’tis 
shameful, cruel, cruel, to say such things 
to me; no, I don’t—don’t love him; but I 
will never forgive you—never, never, for 
asking me.” 

‘* Forgive me, my dear; it was cruel of 
me to say such words to you; but I was 
well-nigh maddened; you don’t know 
how all this has racked me, Speak tome; 
you will be ill if you sob like this; and I 
going away to-morrow—curse my ill- 
fortune! and I shall not see you again for 
a whole fortnight perhaps; and yet—l 
don’t see—no, I will not, I cannot, be 
away from you more than ten days ; 1 will 
manage it.” 

As he spoke, half to himself half to her, 
she touk her hands from her pale, tear- 
stained face, and leaned like a tired child 
against his shoulder. 

‘*T must go,” she murmured, still catch- 
ing her breath a little. ‘* Mother will think 
me lost; don’t come with me, Christo- 
pher; not this evening, no; I am too 
weary, and shall go straight to my own 
room. Good-by, and ceme back soon—in 
a fortnight? Itwillsoon be gone. Good- 
by, dear.” 

She put up her cheek to be kissed, and 
turned from him in the dusk. He saw 
that she wished to be alone, and refrained 
from accompanying her for the short dis- 
tance that lay between her and her home. 
As she went from him he called after her 
softly : ‘You will do as I asked you, 
sweetheart ; won’t you ?” 

But she could not have heard him, for 
she made no sign;and he had not the 
heart to disturb her again, especially after 
her offended and grieved disavowal. 

‘“*She will respect my wish; and her 
interest in the man and his pictures will 
soon fade out,” he thought. ‘I wish I 
had been more considerate, gentler with 
her. Poor, sensitive iitthke woman! how 
could I have wounded her so?” 

The downs were almost in darkness 
now, but still the sullen glow lingered in 
the west like a frown, overhung with cur- 
tains of heavy clouds ; and opposite the 
dull, red moon, just arisen, leered men- 
acingly through the gray masses that 
half obscured her face, not to-night the 
pure shield of the huntress, but like the 
flushed and bloated face of a Menad 
heavy with unholy revels. 





The menace of the stormy sunset was 
plentifully fulfilled, for the whole week’s 
weather that followed the unwilling de- 
parture of Christopher Ash on his forced ' 
mission was uncertain and emotional as a 
nervous woman, falling now into one 
mood, now another. The still, bright 
harvest climate had gone and in its place 
came days of fitful sunshine, alternating 
with wind and rain. and a sky full of 





huge, moving clouds that loomed up from 
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the sea along both valleys like an inter- 
minable procession of Titanic warriors 
coming to waste the land. 

Just a week had passed since that red 
evening on Wetherby Down, and now the 
yellow lamplight illuminated the face 
that had shone so fair then in the glow of 
the western sky. 

Robina was standing on the central plat- 
form of Weligate Junction, about twenty 
miles from her home; she was pale, and 
her aspect showed that peculiar mingling 
of fear and indecision which, in many 
women, takes the place of remorse. Be- 
yond the wooden shelter the rain fell 
steadily, making the further end of the 
platform like black looking-glass, in whose 
depths trembled here and there pale re- 
flections of the station lights. Beyond 
that again, the open country stretched 
dark and desolate. 

‘* Well,” she said, eagerly, as her com- 
panion rejoined her ; ‘‘ when is the next 
train?” 

‘Not until to-morrow ; it was unlucky 
for us that our train from Wenby was so 
immoderately unpunctual. I ought to 
have been more alive to the caprices of a 
provincial time-table, and allowed a full 
hour instead of twenty minutes between 
leaving one carriage and entering anoth- 
er.” There was a suggestion of airy im- 
patience in the tones of the speaker, as he 
stood looking down at the girl with a 
vexed smile on his finely cut lips. 

**Not until to-morrow?” she repeated 
after him, in an agitated voice, 

*Unluckily no, my very dear; I am 
more than sorry, but trains are stubborn 
things, more especially in the country.” 

She took his arm and timidly drew him 
toward the dimmer end of the platform ; 
she seemed as tho she were summoning 
up her courage to aid her.in entering on 
an uncomfortable subject. 

** Percy,” she said, and then paused. 

at Ng 

‘* Why should we go to town at all, now 
that we have missed this train. You have 
the—the license.” She was blushing furi- 
ously in the shadow, and her voice trem- 
bled; but she spoke on as steadily as she 
could. ‘ Well, why should we not be 
married here instead ; no one here knows 
either of us,and then we could go back and 
set my father’s and mother’s minds at rest 
about me to-morrow. They would never, 
never say one word about our marriage 
until you told them that the need for con- 
cealment was over. You don’t know how 

good and true they are; and, oh me, they 
will be wondering about me so ; they will 
be angry at first, of course, but, dear, they 
will not be able to unmarry us, and they 
are so fond of me that they will soon for- 
give me, I know. Then I can be with 
them, and you will stay on at Marshfoot 
Farm, as it will only be for a little while 
that it is to be a secret, and it will be 
better so in every way.” 

Percy Fancourt looked at the girl almost 
in consternation ; she had shown him the 
way into a hitherto unsuspected region of 
her character ; he had had no idea that she 
could be so unsophisticated, or so attached 
to her homeand people. She offended his 
taste, somehow, when she spokélike that. 

‘* But, my child, it 1s impracticable,” he 
said ; ‘‘it would never do.” 

‘*But why? You have the license ; and 
then we could be married to-morrow 
morning, as we intended; we could not 
get to London in time now.” 

**But I have not the license,” he re- 
plied ; and something in his voice made 
her withdraw her hand from his arm as 
tho he had stabbed her. 

‘*But you told me that you would get 
it two days ago,when you went to town,” 
she said, simply. S 

‘“‘T was unable to do so; but you must 
not make yourself uneasy; you look as 
white as a ghost, already. Come, darling, 
instead of making fresh arrangements 
and raising specters of unlikely troubles, 
let me take you to the waiting room, 
whilst I go and see if it is possible to get 
us anything to eat in this God-forgotten 
piace. You must be faint with hunger, 


and I have not dined either.” 

She did not reply, and, taking her si- 
lence for that of weariness, he established 
her as comfortably as was practicable, on 
one of the black and shiny seats of 





the dimly lighted waiting room, and 
went away blithely in search of refresh- 
ment, 

Left to herself, a sickening feeling of 
dread and isolation clutched her heart. 
The chilly junction with its sallow lights, 
the falling rain, and, more than all, the 
swift and sudden instinct of danger, of 
intended betrayal, made her shrink and 
shudder with misery. She felt as one 
might feel who has climbed in sleep to 
the summit of a giddy hight, and awakes 
in terror. For a few minutes she sat still. 
Then she rose, and, going to the door, 
glanced quickly this way and that. 
Drawing a deep, sobbing breath she has- 
tened up the stairs ; fortunately she had 
been the first to arrive at Wenby Station 
and had taken her own ticket, so that she 
escaped without question from the drowsy 
collector, and, the next moment, was out 
in the open air, speeding down a dark 
road, whither she neither knew nor 
cared, 

She was no longer a spoiled child ; the 
few hours that had passed since leaving 
her father’s house had changed her emo- 
tional outlook, as one night’s frost will 
change the foliage of a tree. With vital- 
ity lowered by fatigue and mental strain, 
with the dreary setting of her flight, and 
that insincere ring in Percy Fancourt’s 
voice, a great disgust and fear had come 
upon her. Where to go, what to do, she 
did not know ; but of one thing she felt 
certain, she must get away, as far as she 
could, from that bare, hideous station, 
where he was perhaps even now seeking 
her ; he who despised her, and meant to 
play her false, who would despise her in 
good earnest were she to return, With 
_that thought came the remembrance of 
those gay, sunny days in the garden, 
when he chatted or sang as he painted, 
and all his talk and his snatches of song 
were fullof echoes from another world, as 
it were—a world brilliant and amusing; 
fragrant, and quick with the pride of life, 
intoxicating and incomprehensible, made 
up of a confusion of rare colors and pleas- 
ant sounds. And now it was shattered 
like a broken mirror. A suffocating sob 
rose in her throat, and she looked round 
her asif seeking escape from some pursu- 
ing horror that hemmed her in. The 
country lay, wrapped in soft gloom, be- 
fore her, and to the right and left ; behind 


glimmered faintly the lights of the town. 
She was walking ona broad highway with 
a hedge on either side. The rain still fell, 
but now with a gentler cadence ; and the 
scent of wet earth, and leaves, and ripen- 
ing hedge-fruits smote soothingly on her 
senses. ‘ 

Where to turn and what to do she 
knew not ; neither, for the time being, 
did she greatly care; all was shame and 
sorrow and bewilderment, and she walked 
as ina dream. The thud of a horse’s hoofs, 
loud on the wet road, approached un- 
noticed, until steed and rider were close 
upon her, when she started back against 
the hedge so suddenly that the animal 
shied, refusing to go on. So obstinate 
were its terrors that the man dismounted, 
with the intention of leading it past and, 
in so doing, found himself close beside 
her. There must have been something 
forlorn in her attitude; for he laid his 
hand on her dripping sleeve with a ges- 
ture of commiseration. 

‘*Are you far from your home?” he 
said. ‘‘This is a lonely road, and a 
wretched night for a woman to be abroad 
| Sea 

She could not have answered if she 
would, for his voice was the voice of 
Christopher Ash, and.the kindness of it 
choked her throat with sobs that threat- 
ened to overleap her barrier of resist- 
ance. 

‘*You are in trouble,” he continued, 
after waiting a few seconds for her an- 
swer. ‘‘l am a stranger, of course; but I 
wish you could tell me how I might as- 
sist you. { cannot possibly go on and 
leave you alone on this desolate hfgh- 
way.” 

Seeing him thus determined, she made 
a desperate struggle to master her agita- 
tion, and, disguising her voice as best she 
could, assured him that all was well with 
her, that her home was near by, and ”— 

**Good God! Robina !” he cried ; ‘‘what 
are you doing here?” 

She struggled to get away, sobbing mis- 
erably; but he held her fast by both 
hands. 

** Let me go,” she moaned—“‘let me go; 
I thought you were far away.” . 

“Sol was; but I wanted so to come 
back to you, that I handed my patient 
over to some one else, and hurried back. 
Why are you here?” 





For a little while she kept silence ; then, 
yielding to the force of his will, in abrupt 





phrases, tortured with self - abasement, 
she told him the story of her fickleness. 

He listened without comment until she 
stopped short with the words—‘‘ and then 
we found that we had missed the train to 
London.” If he winced at the ‘‘ we,” it 
was too dark for her to observe it. 

‘* But still,” he said, ‘Ido not under- 
stand why [ find yon alone in the rain— 
where is this man? Has he dared to in- 
sult you—to forsake you?” 

** No, no, it was I wholeft him ; he—he 
frightened me, I hardly know how; but 
all at once I felt distrustful of him and 
afraid of what I had done—of everything ; 
and while he was away for a little while, 
I slipped out of the station and ran into 
the dark. Oh, won’t you go on now and 
leave me? I have behaved so badly to 
you that I can’t bear to see you; and I’ll 
never show my face at home any more— 
never any more.” 

‘You hate me, then ?” 

‘*No, indeed ; but you must hate and 
despise me.” 

‘ But if I did neither?” 

‘“‘T did not mean to deceive you when 
you wept away. I was not sure what I 
felt, then; but I never meant—I never 
thought— Oh, why did he come? I was— 
yes, I was happy before.” 

‘*Can you let it be as tho he had never 
come? You—cared for me, then. Can you 
like me a little again ?” 

‘*What do you mean ?” she cried; ‘‘you 
can’t care for me still?” 

‘* Why not?” he answered, quietly. ‘I 
loved you, yourself ; the sound of your 
voice, the turn of your head, your way of 
looking and walking—everything. that 
went to make up you. Nothing has hap- 
— to alter that; you cannot leave off 

ing yourself, and [ cannot leave off lov- 
ing you.” 

“And can you forgive me?” sbe whis- 
pered. 





#wo weeks after, a hired fly slowly 
climbed the long ascent of Wetherby 
Down, and drew up before the green pal- 
ings of the bailiff’s house. Dr. Ash was 
bringing his young wife to her parents’ 
home, through the yellow sunset. Mrs. 
Threadgold stood at the door to meet 
them, half offended, but all interested and 
excited. 

‘“*Father’s been in a terrible way,” 
she said, as she shook hands with 
Christopher and embraced Robina. ‘‘ What- 
ever could have made you in such haste, 
and so secret, too? Young people have 
altered indeed since my day. Why till 
we received your telegram first thing that 
Tuesday moring we thought Robina was 
in her room, and had overslept herself. 
And when I wentto look and found her 
bed not lain in, why it turned the whole 
mask of my blood, as you may say—and 
no one here to help me to myself again.” 

‘lam very sorry, Mother,” said the 
girl in a low voice, as they both followed 
Mrs, Threadgold into the living-room. 

The bailiff was sitting in the same place 
as when Christopher had seen him first, 
but with scarcely so amicable an expres- 
sion on his sunburned countenance. He 
rose to meet them somewhat stiffly, tho 
he unbent a little as Robina flung her 
arms round his neck and kissed him, 

“You must not blame Robina, Mr. 
Threadgold,” said the young man, firmly. 
‘* Whatever censure there may be must be 
visited on me; she misunderstood some 
silly jest ina letter of mine, and, thinking 
me in grave trouble, flew off to my help at 
once, She did not tell you of her inten- 
tion for fear your natural anxiety might 
prevent her from going. Our marriage has 
come a little sooner than it might otherwise 
have done; but I don’t think you'll regret 
trusting me with her, in the long run.” 

‘‘ Weil,” said the bailiff, slowly, ‘‘on 
the whole I won’t say us I shall. [t's un- 
fortunate, certainly, but I always hold 
that if you have children you must put 
up with the trouble they givé you; you’re 
bound to have it, first or last, andso you'll 
find. What’s done’s.done, and the best 
must be made of it; still 1 think, sir, as 
you might ha’ been a bit more careful. 
Twould have gpared us a sight of uneasi- 
ness.” 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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UNWEEPING OR UNWEPT. 


BY J. EDMUND V. COOKE. 








“Unwept, unhonored and unsung ”’ 
Were not the worst of Fortune's bring - 
ing; 
Dread, rather, thine own.eyes and tongue 
Unweeping and unsinging. 
Unweeping for thy brother, bound 
But struggling in the somber Night, 
Unsinging from thy vantage-ground 
The happy tidings of the Light. 


Weep and be sure thou shalt be wept. 
Sing gladly, and the joy-sounds ringing 
May wake some soul, which long hath 
slept, 
To echo back thy singing. 
Let fall thy tears! Let rise thy strain ! 
So canst thou never be among 
Those heritors of man’s disdain, 
Th’ “ unwept, unhonored and unsung.” 
CLEVELAND, O. 





TWO RABBITS, TWO CATS AND 
A BLUE JAY. 


BY ANNIE A. PRESTON, 





THE rabbits were very small and very 
thin when they were left, by a drammer, 
ina bureau drawer at a Long Branch 
hotel, and were placed in a starch box by 
akind-hearted young lady guest and sent 
by express to a Connecticut farm. 

‘Bonny and Bunnie. Feed them let- 
tuce,” was written in pencil on the side of 
the box. 

‘* Lettuce indeed ! I guess so!” said Tom, 
the boy of the farm. ‘‘ Where is Tabby ? 
she will teach them to eat milk ;” but the 
large gray cat lapped the milk herself and 
looked out of the corner of her yellow 
eyes at the strangers stuffing themselves 
with the tender lettuce Tom’s little sister 
had brought from the garden. 

After they had all finished their meal, 
they sat down sociably together and 
washed their hands and faces, and ‘from 
that time on were fast friends, 

All summer the rabbits lived ina pen 
and ate clover and lettuce ; but after the 
frost came they were allowed to go where 
they pleased, and enjoyed sitting on the 
doorstep in the sun with Tabby, or eat- * 
ing such bits as they liked when the 
fowls were fed. 

One cold day in winter Tom’s mother 
sajd, looking from the kitchen window: 

“There are five blue jays out here in 
the yard feeding with the fowls and rab- 
bits.” 

‘‘Impossible!” the men folkg replied. 
‘“*They must be doves from some of the 
neighbors. Blue jays never go near a 
house; they are very wild.” 

‘* These are blue jays,” said Tom ; ‘‘and 
itis plain to be seen that they are be- 
guiled by the rabbits : for they go up close 
to them in the most friendly way, while 
they are somewhat afraid of the fowls.” 

After that they came every day for 
some time. Tabby would watch them 
curiously from the steps, but did not harm 
them, until .one day, when one of them, 
taking her for a rabbit, ¢ame very near, 
she pounced upon him and caught him in 
a fast hold with paws and teeth. 

Such consternation as there was! the 
other jays flew away, the turkeys, 
ducks and hens ran squawking, cackling 
and gobbling to the poultry house. The 
rabbits made flying leaps for the barn,and 
poor Tabby,surprised and chagrined at the 
stampede, very willingly gave up her vic- 
tim to Master Tom. 

‘You seem to be pretty badly rumpled 
up,” said Tom; ‘ but I guess you are not 
hurt very much—a small flesh wound or 
two, perhaps. I guess I willkeep you and 
nurse you up.” 

‘Better let him go; he will die any 
way,” the family said ; but Tom put him 
in an old cage, and he showed himself 
a most interesting companion and grate- 
ful patient. 

For a time he was kept confined, but, 
when given his liberty, showed no in- 
clination to fly away, but went where he 
chose out doors and iv, occupying his 
cage only at night. 

He bore old Tabby no malice, and soon 
was on such good terms with her as to 
share most of her meals, eating from the 
same plate. 

While the cat and the rabbits washed 
their faces, Jay would sit on some con- 
venient perch and plume his feathers. 

When summer came’ he would follow 
the men all about the farm when they 
were at work, and stay out with them for 
a whole day, but was willing to follow 
them home at night. 

As he grew older he tleveloped the most 
remarkable imitative powers, and, besides 
mocking all the creatures on the farm in 
turn, fairly outdid the canary in singing. 

At last Jay went with one of the family 
to call at a neighbor’s, and, seeing the cat 
eating from her dish, in a corner, flew 
down to share her lunch; but no sooner 
did he daintily help himself toa bit of 
bread, than she nabbed him by the head, 
and he dropped limp and lifeless. 

The beautiful and intelligent bird was 
sincerely mourned by many admiring 
friends, and Tom is sure that Tabby and 
Bunnie and Bonny still remember him and 
expect him at any time to light down 
among them with a whistle, or bark, or 
a song, to divert their attention while he 


helps himself to the part of the dinner that 
he hkes best. 

Blue jays are the handsomest of our na- 
tive birds ; and when it is known how at- 
tractive they are as pets, and how much 
they enjoy domesticity, it seems strange 
that they are not oftener caught and 
tamed. 


‘ 
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PEBBLES, 


It is the man who beats that is will- 
ing to let by-gones be by-gones.—Puck. 


...-Mrs. Byers: ‘ All the big berries are 
at the top of this box, I suppose?” Tom 
Carter: ‘Oh, no mum; some uv ’em are 
on top uv the other boxes.”—Puck. 


...‘‘ Why is it,” she asked, ‘that stolen 
kisses are always the sweetest ?” ‘I guess,” 
he replied, “it is because they are taken 
syrup-titiously.”’—Boston Courier. 


...-A Jolly Honeymoon.—She: ‘ This 
horrid article implies that you married me 
for money.” He: ‘* Well, don’t contradict 
it; I don’t care to be taken for a fool.”— 
Life. 


....Sincere Wishes.—Jones: “ I’m quitea 
near neighbor of yours now, Mrs. Golightly. 
I’ve taken a house on the river.” Mrs. G.: 
“Oh! Well, I hope you’ll drop in some 
day.”’—Exchange. ‘ 


...-Parent: ‘‘And does my daughter 
really love you ?” Chappie: ‘ Dearly, sir!” 
Parent (reflectiVely): “I presume so, poor, 
frank-hearted little Katie! She could love 
most anything !’—Democrat Chronicle, 


.--‘Isn’t this the hardest bed you ever 
slept in ?” said one man in a crowded Chi- 
cago hotel to his bedfellow. ‘Oh, no!” 
was the cheerful reply; ‘‘I once slept in 
*the lava beds of the Black Hills.””—Puck. 


.... First Tramp: ‘I found this here bot- 
tle o’ spring bitters in a bar’l this morn- 
in’.”’” Second Tramp: “T’row it away, 
Fitzey. S’posen dey was to cure you of 
‘that tired feeling’! You might want to 
work.”’—Puck. 


....Still in Doubt.—First Little Girl: 
“Has your sister begun takin’ music les- 
sons yet?” Second Little Girl: ‘She's 
takin’ somfin’ on th’ piano; but I can’t tell 
yet whether it’s music or type-writin’.”’— 
The Daily Traveller. 


....‘‘Have you any Gretna greens ?”’ in- 
quired the facetious customer, with a 
basket on his arm. “No, sir,’’? answered 
the grocer; ‘‘nearest I can come to ’em is 
parlor matches. Anybody waiting on you, 
ma’am ?”’—Chicago Tribune. 


....A Step ata Time.—Mr. F’. Fledgeby: 
“May I be quite frank with you, Mi-s 
Maidenblush ? Miss Maidenblush (coyly): 
‘*Not—not quite Frank; the furthest I 
can bring myself to go at present will be 
Francis, dear Mr. Fledgeby.’’—Fun, 


.... Tailor (meeting friend on the street) 
“T thought you said you’d mail me that $5 
bill that you owe me ?”’ Creditor: “‘I did 
mean to; but when I went to the post office 
to mail it, I found that placard on the walls 
‘Post no bills.’ ’’—Des Motnes Argonaut. 


....Happy Bridegroom: “Waiter, I want 
dinner for two.” Waiter: “Vill ze lady 
and gentleman haf table dhéte or a la 
carte?” Happy Bridegroom (generous to 
afault, but weak in French): ‘‘ Bring us 
some of both and put lots of gravy on ’em.” 
—Judy. 


.... The German students are not required 
to attend the lectures unless they feel dis- 
posed to do so. A stranger in a German 
university city asks a young man: “‘Where 
is the university building ?”’ “I really don’t 
know ; I am astudent here myself.’’—Tevus 
Siftings. 


....A private soldier, walking arm-in-arm 
with his sweetheart, met his sergeant when 
about to enter a cheap restaurant. He re- 
spectfully introduced her to him: ‘ Ser- 
geant—my sister!’ ‘ Yes, yes,’’ was the re- 
ply, “I know; she was mine once.’’—Le 
Littoral. 


....An Irish sergeant was drilling a squad 
of militia recruits, whose ideas of march- 
ing in line were altogether original. Get- 
ting utterly disgusted at their irregularity 
he bawled: “ Halt! Just come out and look 
at yoursilves. It’s a foine line you’re kap- 
ing, isn’t it ?’—T%t-Bits. 


....-The feeling of superiority in the 
sterner sex is inborn. ‘‘Mamma, do you 
think you'll go to Heaven?” said Jack, 
thoughtfully, looking into his mother’s face. 
“Yes, dear, if I’m good,’ said the little 
mother, cautiously, wondering what would 
come next. ‘* Then please be good ; for Papa 
and I would beso lonesome without you.” 
—Kate Field’s Washington. 


....A Chicago contemporary complains 
that $60,000 was spent on a recent New 
York wedding, ‘‘and it lasted only fifteen 
minutes.’’ But Chicago’s local experience 
is not safely applicable to events in New 
York. Weddings are always expected to 
last much longer than that here, and in- 
deed a single one has often been known to 
serve for a whole lifetime.—Life. 
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COMPLEX CHARADE. 


When wandering far with weary soul, 
Oh, how we long to reach our whole ! 
Behead the first and we shall find 
Our home, and that of all mankind. 


Behead my first and then transpose, 
The letters give one of our foes. 
Curtail my first, and now stands out 
What man cannot exist without. 
Curtail again, and now is found 
What all can do whose heads are sound. 
Behead this last, and so we find 
An avenue to reach the mind; 
And in this avenue, I ween, 
Second, tho tiny, may be seen. 
Behead it, speak, and you can hear 
What’s left, or low, or loud and clear. 
Transpose this last and view once more; 
It means the same as just before. 
Behead, transpose, ’tis what I call 
The end of man and—this is all. 

E. C. H. 


TRIANGLE, 


* 
Oo * 
0 oO 

1, A consonant; 2, sorrow; 3, belonging 
to one; 4, part of a fork; 5, border; 6,a 
small table; 7,a person commanding; 8, 
denying ; 9, accuracy; 10, to turn out. 

The perpendicular line, after the old Eng- 
lish of pleasing and voiced. 

The diagonal line, a vocalist. 
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eoo ooo 6 * 
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ooo 8 # 
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1. Behead pay for work, and leave eras. 

2. Behead a precious stone, and leave an 
entrance, 

8. Behead a concussion, and leave a 
liquor. 

4. Behead to resort to, and leavea rela- 
tive. 

5. Behead anything imaginary, and leave 
to divide. 

6. Behead iron fasteners, and leave sick- 
nesses. 

7. Behead a fireplace, and leave to be 
classed. 





GIVE THE BABY 





1F YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous, 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Convae 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
MOTHERS, 


, Our Book for 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malled free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON. MASs, 


EST 

ARGAINS in buying STERLING SIL- 
VER INLAID Spoons and Forks. You get solid 
silver service at the cost of plated. 


Send for leaflets. 





THE HOLMES& EDWARDSSILVERCO, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth upon the receipt of ame. Dr W. E. 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 39th St., N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN PEOPLE WHO EXPECT TO 
VISIT THE WORLD'S FAIR and desire rooms 
in Christian homes in Chicago should send return en- 
velope directed and stamped for information to 


The Christian Home Bureau, 











u 
Room 4 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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8. Behead to work out, and leave a fam- 


fly. 


9. Behead debt, and leave the side of an 
army. 

10. Behead mother of pearl, and leave a ; 
quantity of land. 

The beheaded words form a noted city. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE OF JUNE 15tu. 
CONJOINED SQUARE WORDS. 


Cc ROW 
RAGE 
OGRE 
WEED 
ee ee 
A L. FO 
STAR 
Tt O-Rw¥ 
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EQUALED BY FEW 
EXCELLED BY NONE, 


Three Patterns for ’93. 
Send for catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS C0., 


313-315 Broadway, 





___NEW YORK. 








“Tsn’t he pretty?” 

“Call that pretty ?” 

“Why, Jack, you inhuman broth- 
er! Of course he is! Did you ever 
see a plumper, rosier, better natured 
baby in your life? We feed him on 
Nestlé’s Food, and he weighs twenty 
pounds.” 

“ What's Nestlé’s Food?” 

“Why, it’s the best food in the 
world. Swiss cow’s milk and wheat 
and a little sugar, all scientifically 
combined and dried to a powder. 
Nothing needed in preparation but 
the addition of water, thus avoiding 
the danger of using cow’s milk. 
Don’t I know my story by heart?” 

“Apparently. It makes me wish 
I had been brought up on Nestlé’s 
Food.” 

“T wish you had, too. You would 
have been a prettier boy, and a 
politer one, too, if you had.” 


(Our book, “The Baby,” will be sent to any one on 
request. Thos. Leeming & Co., New York.) 











Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 


- SILK WARP CLAIRETTE. 


A light weight black fabric having all the beauties and geen qualities of an India Silk without 
its faults. Rain does not hurt it; dust does not stick to it—a shake and aj! the dust goes. Just the 
material for a cool, durable summer gown. 

Manufactured by B. PRIESTLEY & CO., 
and guarentee’ to give satisfactory wear. : 
ote! All the Priestley cloths are stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, 


with the manufacturer’s name (B. Priestley & Co.) 
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St. Louis, and other places. 


of 10 per cent. below regular prices. 
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IT ALWAYS PAYS TO BUY THE BEST, 


Especially when you get the best at the same prices as you would have ¢o pay for 
an inferior article. Therefore when buying fireworks always ask for 


PAIN’S MANHATTAN BEACH FIREWORKS, 


which are now offered in sizes and assortments suitable for 


Public and Private Displays. 


They are in every way equal in brilliancy and effect to those fired at the Spectacular 
Displays at Manhattan Beach, West Brighton, Atlantic City, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
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$25,000 worth of these goods were used at the Dedication of 
the World’s Fair at Chicago. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


By mentioning this Paper you will be entitled to an Additional Discount 


PAIN'S 
FIREWORKS CO., 


102 William Street, New York. 
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BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 
FRAY BENTOS 


is a townin Uruguay, South America, on 
the river Plate. It would not be celebrated 
except that itis where the celebrated 


Liebig Company’s 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


comes from,and in the fertile grazing fields 
around it are veared the cattle which are 
slaughtered—1,000 to 2,000 a day—to make 
this famous product, which is known 
’round the wor!d as the standard for 


QUALITY, FLAVOR AND PURITY. 




















THE DEMAND FOR LOW 
PRICED HOUSES 

has led to outward display at the expense of 

the unseen fittings. We are now tearing out the 


old furnaces and substituting the ‘‘ Perfect’ 
in hundreds such dwellings. Catalogue free. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
232 end 234 W-:ter St., NEW YORK. 
04 Union Street, BOSTON. 
84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 











Is insomnia’s Greatest 
enemy. The very best 


sleeping tonic ever 
known. 
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PAINTRodrs 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 

Water wil! run from it pure andclean, It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. — useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. Dixon Crocisie Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


80ld by Druggists or sent by mail, 
0c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 













Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel epecially 
interested.) 


A PROFITABLE CROP. 


BY 











DR. GEO. G, GROFF, M.D. 





ON many farms the turkey crop is a very 
profitable one. The main requisites needed 
on a farm to adapt it to this crop are: 1. 
Some warm lying fields near the building 
in which the young birds are to be started. 
2. A good range for the growing and ma- 
ture birds; for they cannot be grown in con- 
finement. 3. Freedom from animals of prey, 
as hawks and foxes. Where these condi- 
tions are present, and there is any one on 
the farm who can give the birds regular at- 
tention, there is no doubt about the feasi- 
bility of producing a good-sized flock of 
these highly prized birds. 

The rearing of turkeys is amuch more 
pleasant work than the rearing of chickens 
Turkeys are cleanly birds, while chickens 
are filtby in their habits. Chickens are sub- 
ject to many diseases difficult to control, 
while turkeys are free from these. This 
last statement may be disputed by some 
who have tried to raise turkeys and have 
failed. It is true, that when reared as 
chickens are they will die more rapidly 
than the young chickens; but reared as na- 
ture intended them to be reared, they very 
seldom sicken or die. A knowledge of tur- 
key lifeis needed to enable one to raise 
them successfully. 

During the winter three to five hens and 
a gobbler should be selected for breeding 
purposes. These should be large, well- 
matured birds in their first year. By care- 
ful feeding, they should be made as tame as 
possible before they begin to lay. Early in 
March a number of empty barrels should be 
laid on their sides, in suitable places about 
the barn and outbuildings. If a little 
straw is placed in these, the hens will 
almost certainly make their nests in the 
same, The eggs should be gathered each 
day and placed in a box containing oats or 


bran and kept in a cool room. Once a week 
the eggs should be turned over ; the eggs 
gathered earliest should be first set. The 
hens will lay from fifteen to eighteen eggs 
and will then desire to set. They should, 
however, be required to make a second lay- 
“ing and then be permitted to set. 

Prepare a good nest for each hen, putting 
into it plenty of straw. Give each one 
eighteen eggs, and at the same time seta 
chicken hen with twelve eggs. When the 
young birds are hatched, give them all to 
the turkey hen. Chicken hensdo not know 
Low to raise turkeys, and there is no use 
whatever in trying to teach them to do this 
work ; for they can never make a success of 
it. Young turks under achicken will get 
lice and will die of the gapes, while they 
will entirely escape these pests under their 
natural mother. A good, sensible turkey hen 
cau care for thirty young, if they have not 
been hatched too early, and ifshe has just a 
little human help. In this help lies the 
secret of successful turkey raising. 

As soon as the young birds are out of the 
shells, remove mother and young from the 
nest to a field or grove in which the grass is 
thin and short. Feed them well for a week 
or ten days, and the work is in large meas- 
ure accomplished. Turkeys are only par- 
tially domesticated, and for this reason do 
not bear confinement. The writer has been 
uniformly successful in raising large flocks 
when giving them full liberty, while any 
attempt at confinement has always been at- 
tended with disaster. Not even in wet 
weather are they placed in a pen. A sensi- 
ble hen will care for her young in all kinds 
of weather. But if in a field where the 
grass is tall and thick the young will surely: 
be lost. The secret by which the mother is 
made to protect the young in wet weather 
lies in the feeding. This should be done at 
night and early in the morning. Formerly 
it was the writer’s custom to feed them 
shortly after daybreak. After a full feed 
the hen will sit over the young until the 
grassisdry. At present, the plan followed 
is to feed after a roosting place has been se- 
lected for the night. Enough food is thrown 
down for supper and for an early breakfast. 
The hen under this treatment does not roam 
about until the grass is dry. A second 
breakfast is given from sevea to eight 
o’clock. They are never fed at noon, two 
feeds being all that are needed. The even- 
ing feed brings them home, acd the morn- 
ing feed keeps them quiet until the grass is 
dry. 

For mauy years the writer has used only 
white bread from hie table to start his flock 
of turkeys. This is dipped in water and 
crumbled as it is thrown to the birds. The 
bread should be well baked and a day old. 
In the course of three weeks the bread muy 
be replaced with cornmeal and wheat bran, 
mixed in equal parts and wet with water. 
On this food, given as above stated, turkeys 
wilt uniformly thrive. As soon as they can 
swallow whole corn they may be given all 
of it that they can eat. When grasshoppers 

become abundant, a single meal is suffi- 
cient, and this may be given preferably in 
the evening, as this will teach them to come 
home. 

The young birds should early be taught 
to go on a high roost. This is done by pre- 
paring a pole, or ridge, of a building easily 
accessible, and by bringing the flock to this 
place a few evenings ; they will soon adopt 
it as permanent quarters. It is desirable to 
have them rvost above the ground, for the 
principal losses among the young birds are 
at night, and due to foxes, niinks and dogs. 
Worthless curs, in some parts of the coun- 
try, make it almost impossible to raise 
turkeys. 

The wandering proclivities of this bird 
are found an insuperable objection to them 
by many farmers. The writer successfully 
overcomes this as follows: 1. A few birds 
are each year raised about the lawn. Being 
fed frequently they become very tame, and 
have little desire to roam far from home. 
2. The flocks are fed with great regularity 
and at nearly the same place. To this place 
they will usually come night after night 
for their supper. 3. If a hen persists in 
roaming off and failing to return at night, 
some one, usually a child, is sent after her 
and she is driven every night. This will 
generally break up the habit. If it does not 
do so the hen is killed and eaten, and the 
young watched for a few days near the 
buildings. They seldom roam far after the 
loss of the mother. 

As to breeds, the Bronze turkeys are cer- 
tainly larger than the common birds, and 
should for this reason be bred. They are 
fully as hardy as any other strain. The 
white Narragansetts are beautiful birds, a 
flock being an ornament to any farm. They 
are also said to sell in the markets ata 
higher figure than the other breeds. 
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CALIFORNIA FIGS AND OTHER 
FIGS 


BY LEE J. VANCE. 


ALTHO the original home of the fig is in 
the East, it has become so widely diffused 
by the hands of man that it is now a promi- 
nent feature in the far West—in California. 
It is not generally known that the fig can 
be grown over a large part of the United 
States; but such is the case. The tree will 
withstand twenty degrees of frost when the 
young growths are well matured. That 
means a Climate and a soil as warm as 
Southern Georgia. Even there, early winter 
frosts will kill the unripened wood. 

The fruit growers of California have tried 
many varieties of the fig with considerable 
success and profit. There are many fig or- 
chards in tbat State, and fig culture has 
becomea new American industry. Califor- 
nia dried figs have been in the market for 
several years ; and, altho they are not equal 
in kind and flavor to the imported ones, 
they will soon demand no mean part of 


commercial attention. 


The great trouble has been, and is now, to 
obtain the cuttings of the varieties from 
which the best dried figs are made. What 
we want is that variety or varieties from 
which the true fig of commerce, known as 
the ‘‘Smyrna fig,’ is produced. Many cut- 
tings, embracing all the popular figs of 
commerce, have been procured from time to 
time; but on trial they have proved to be 
something else. Thus, one importation 
was named white Smyrna, but on fruiting 
they turned out to be white Marseilles. 

The Department of Agriculture has taken 
the matter in hand, and last year several 
cuttings were secured by United States 
consuls from the best fig-growing sections 
of Turkey. It is to be hoped that these will 
turn out to be the rightkind. If our fruit 
growers can grow the true Smyrna fig, and 
if they learn bow to cure them properly, it 
will only be a question of time when Cali- 
fornia figs will drive the fcreign product 
largely out of the market, just as the grow- 
ers there have driven out toa large degree 
imported prunes and raisins. 

The fig can be grown in California, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Southwestern Texus. 
It flourishes best in a gravelly or sandy soil. 
In a rich soil the growth will go to wood in- 
stead of to fruit. 

The fig is a small tree with spreading 
branches, which, when laden with fruit, 
often touch the ground. In Northern cli- 
mates the young growths are protected dur- 
ing the winter by bending the branches 
close to the ground, and covering them over 
with ten inches of earth; even that will not 
save young shoots if the wood has not 
thoroughly matured. 

Now, astudy of the fig is a good ‘‘ object 
lesson’ in botany. Few people have ever 
seen figs growing on the tree; those who 
have know what dried figs, as we see them 
in boxes, really are. What are dried figs ? 
might well be asked. Simply a mass of 
flowers. 

At the proper season buds come out from 
the ends of the twigs. They grow pear- 
shaped, and ripen in that form. There are 
no blossoms .on the fig tree to be seen. 
Where are they ? Inside the bud-like fig. 

If you cut open a green fig and examine 
the walls of the cavity within, you will find 
it made up of a great number of thread-like 
projections packed closely together. If you 
dissect these threads you find again the 
different parts of a flower. 

At the upper or larger end of the fig there 
is asmall opening. Near this opening there 
is acircle of threads not so long, but broader 
than those already examined. They are 
sterile and point downward, while the fer- 
tile threads point upward toward the open- 
ing. Thus, the green fig is simply a mass 
of flowers almost enveloped tightly in a 
fleshy receptacle. Note the result. When 
aripened fig is opened,in the place of the 
fertile flowers are found masses of seed in 
succulent pericarps. The sterileones seem 
to have quite dried away. 

If it were not for insects the fig blossoms 
would not amount to much. It absolutely 
depends upon insects to find their way 
through the small opening, and to the fig 
blossoms hid away in their receptacle. No 
wonder a barren fig-tree isa by-word. In 
order to insure insect-fertilization, Eastern 
growers place branches of the wild fig in 
flower over the cultivated tree. Then, as 
the insects went from flower to flower in 
search of food, they would carry pollen from 
one to the other, on their heads, feet or 
legs; and so they unconsciously aid in fer- 
tilizing the blossoms of the cultivated va- 
rieties. To further help them in their good 
work small sticks are put into the opening 
in the receptacle. 





As we intimated at the outset, figs are 
propagated from cuttings. It is a question 








whether or not good results would not 

come from seed. The varieties cannot be 

improved from cuttings, but they might be 

by cross-fertilization. The experiment is 

worthy of trial. 

The figs are picked by hand and dried by 

a process of evaporation. Then they are 

dipped into a sugar solution, dried again, 

and packed in boxes or baskets. These con- 

tain from one up to twenty pounds. 

There are several grades of figs. The 

dealers rate them into ‘choice, London 

layer and fancy. The best varieties bring 

from eighteen to twenty-five cents a pound. 

The average grades sell for ten or twelve 

cents a pound. 

It is surprising how many uses are made 
nowadays of figs. The costliest form which 

the fig tahes isin candy. What are called 

crystallized figs are preserved figs put up in 
one pound boxes, which sell for fifty and 
seventy-five cents a box. It is not neces- 

sary for the purposes of the manufacturer 
that his figs be of the highest grade. So 
the cheaper kinds are ground up and made 
into “fig paste.”” There is also a medicinal 
preparation—“ fig syrup.’ 

A cheap wine is made from figs. It is 
used largely for the purposes of adultera- 
tion. Figs are rich in sugar, and, when 
treated with a certain quantity of warm 
water, acidified with tartaric acid, they un- 
dergo fermextation resulting in the produc- 
tion of a vinous liquid at a low cost. When 
mixed with a certain proportion of water, 
fig wine cannot be distinguished from grape 
wine, either in taste or by the ordinary 
tests. 

It must be frankly admitted that the 
California dried fig is, as yet, a poor substi- 
tute for the white Smyrna fig. The native 
product has a thick, tough skin, and lacks 
the deliciuus taste of the Turkish variety. 
There is a steady and increasing demand 
for figs. ‘the people like them, and they 
are willing to pay $600,000 for their figs. In 
other words, about two and a half million 
pounds are imported into this country 
every year. 

New YoOuK CIty, 
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POULTRY TOPICS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY, 











Goop layers usually seek activity ; it seems 
to them a part of their existence necessarily 
so to yield fruitful results as egy pro- 
ducers. 


Fowls should never be permitted to suffer 
for the want of pure water, even tho it be 
laborious to provideit. Stagnant and filthy 
water is the seat of many ailments to which 
poultry is so often subject. 


Build the roosts lower for the larger 
breeds than forthesmaller. An active Leg- 
horn will find little trouble in reaching 
roost poles higher up. The droppings 
should be cleaned up from under the roosts 
twice a week. Cleanliness has much to do 
in keeping away vermin when warmer 
weather comes. 

Wild turkeys have lately been accli- 
matized in Australia, tho such a thing has 
hitherto been considered almost impossible. 
From four hen turkeys and three cocks, 
brought from the American prairies, the 
colony has increased to 580 birds. 

The young of our field partridge, or more 
commonly known as quail at the restau- 
rants and cafés in large cities, are very sim- 
ilar to the young Brown Leghorn chicks 
when covered with their first coat of down. 
The brown penciling over the head and back 
are almost identical. Young quail seldom 
live long after being caught, altho a few 
have grown up with a flock of chicks. 

It is impossible properly to attend to the 
wants of your flock without taking an in- 
terest in their welfare, so much so that it 
becomes one of the pleasures of your life. 
You also look upon your neighbor who 
keeps the common flock with disgust, be- 
cause your own experience has taught you 
it costs no more to keep pure-bred poultry, 
and usually they yield a larger profit each 
season. 


There has as yet been no real improve- 
ment in mastering a stubborn hen ; she will 
often desert her nest of eggs to-day with as 
much indifference and independence as if 
she had lived in the days of nu ‘steam 
hens.” Perhaps, after all, the hen is wiser 
than her owner; she knows when to incu- 
bate. 

Sugar as well as broom corn is often fed 
to poultry with good results, They become 
quite fond of it, yet once or twice a week is 
ample at any season for its use. It is better 
to feed the seed of the.cane rather than rye 
or barley; they do not care about either of 
the latter. It is sometimes well to give 





them what they like and really relish. 
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Do not feed broken glass, as some advise, 
for grinding the grain; chickens will do 
better on coarse gravel and shells. Glass 
was never known to pass through a hen’s 
stomach without some bad effects, as the 
edges could not help cutting the organs 
more or less. It seems inhuman to me and 
really unconvincing to a reasoning person. 
If you supply them grit use gravel, old mor- 
tar, ground shells and bone. 


An egg containing a live duck or chicken, 
upon being placed in a dish of tepid water, 
will immediately go bobbing and kicking 
eccentrically about. Itis confidently assert- 
ed, by some reliable poulterers, that if the 
air cell is situated on the side the sex is 
assuredly feminine. and if on the end the 
opposite. Youcan test this for yourself. 
A chicken’s flesh should be yellow, a 
duckling, on the contrary, should be white. 
For this reason it must not have green food 
but once a day when fattening. Never go 
among a flock of ducks without a light at 
night: if you do you will frighten them and 
the effects of it will be noticed for many 
days after. Hang up a lantern and let it 
burn during the nigbt that they may see 
about them and remain quiet; it is very 
important when keeping large flocks of 
ducks to remember this. 


There is a quiet about the life of a farm- 


er, and the hope of a serene old age, that 
no other business or profession can prom- 
ise. A professional man very often is con- 


EATHER Gets hungry 
AW for Vacuum Leather Oil— 
it’s along time between meals 
sometimes — 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 











fronted with the fact that his powers are 
waning. The farmer goes, as it were, in 
partnership with nature, living with trees 
and flowers, breathing the purest and 
sweetest air of the fields, with the musical 
lay of the merry hen, the crowing of the 
cock and singing of the birds. There is 
not that constant and frightful strain upon 
his mind; wealth has no place with such 
priceless companions. 


Farms are very cheap in many parts of 
Virginia, the climate mild and invigorat- 
ing. scenery picturesque—a constant study 
to the observer. gentleman seeking rest, 
two years ago, bdught a farm near Rich- 
mond at ten dollars per acre. He has 2,000 
Rrown Leghorns and Barred Plymouth 
Recks. From them he derives a very good 
income the year round, from the sale of 
eggs shipped north to Philadelphia and 
New York markets. 


PITTSBURG, PENN. 
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‘#) An odorless, colorless liquid. — ! 
ig} Cheap, reliable and powerful. if) 
4; Especially prepared to meet the  j) 
'f daily sanitary needs of the care- 
= ful ‘housekeeper. Endorsed by i 
it) 23,000 Physicians. Soldin quart is! 
‘4, bottles, by druggists everywhere. 4) 
18; Prepared only by i 
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HENRY B. PLATT, New York. 
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CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS C0 


OF AMIERICA, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, ) 


New York. 


No. 12 Park Place, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, in which we offer for July 4th, Se- 


lected Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Private Displays. 


TRE 









Catalogue. 


Send 
rush. 


your orders 


Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place 
No. 12 Park Place, 


WORKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


AND 


Celebration Goods, 


Bunting and Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 


pany Each Assortment, and can be found in 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 
| NEW YORK. 





early and avoid the late 


| INFLUENZA, 
| BRONCHITIS, 


4 


Oo 





CONSTIPATION 


and 

all disorders of 

the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, removed 
by using 


Ayer'sCathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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If you are building a good house, it is worthy of a 
roof covering that is fireproof, that will not rust 
that requires no painting or after care, and will last 
as long as the house without repairs. Such a roof 
covering can be had by using the 


Walter's Galvanized Steel Shingles. 


They are the cheapest covering to be had at $7.00 
per 100 square feet. 


NATIONALSHEET METAL ROOFING CO, 
1 Sussex Street, Jersey City, N.J. 
Formerly of New York City. 


NELED Permanent and attractive for 

PANE LED churches, halls, and Ptores. Send 
METAL for deat ns and estimates to 

CEILINCS “ 


t 
THROP & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 


"Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains ne 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD., 





with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS,’ 











‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, 25.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, 27.00 
| Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


Full directions “How to Use Fireworks” accom- | 





In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 


| agents in London to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City, 


made known 





Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





[For the week ending Thursday, June 15th, 1893. 


TEA.—The market continues very quiet for 
tea, and quotations are unchanged. Desirable 
greens and blacks get a fair amount of atten- 
tion. Amoy is quoted at 13@l7c.; Fuchau, 4@ 
35c.; Formosa, 17@42c., and Japans, 11@35c. 


COFFEE.—The market for coffee is very dull 
even for this dull time of the year, and there is 
very little trading going on. All spot coffee is 
dull and more or less nominal. Java is 21@28c. ; 
Mocha, 21@22c.; Maracaibo, 1744@22c.; Laguay- 
ra, 18@224c., and Brazil, 17@18c. 


SUGAR.—Raw is strong and quite active. Re- 
fined is fairly active and strong, with cut loaf 
and crushed at 5.81@6c.; powdered, 534@5.94c. ; 
giannistet, 534@5.56c.; powdered, 6a6.18c.. and 
old ** A,” 5. 4c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Sheep are ruling 
dull, and dressed mutton is slow at ere. por 
tb, and dressed lambs are steady at 8@13c. The 
market is quoted dull for hogs, with a slight 
downward tendency in prices. Dressed hogs are 
94@94c. for all weights. Dressed calves are 
firm, with city dressed veals at 744@10c.; coun- 
ory, dressed, 644@9c., and choice near-by ones, 

Cc. 


PROVISIONS.—There is little speculation in 
ae and the markets are uncertain from 
day today. There is arumor that large hold- 
ings of hogs, pork and lard, are kept back for 
speculative purposes, and the fear of this keeps 
dealers from trading much. The number of 
young pigs in the country is estimated at 12 per 
cent. less than last year, and the arrivals for the 
present month have been less then one-half for 
the corresponding month of last year. Old and 
new mess pork is $19.50@20; short clear, $20.50@ 
21.50; and family, $21. eef is steady, with 
family at $10@12, and extra mess, $7.50@9. Beef 
hams are steady at $17.50. Lard is weaker at 1 
10 20c. per t., and cut meats are steady, wit 
bellies at 114@12c.; shoulders, &c., and hams, 
12@l3e,, 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—-Trade in flour has been 
almost entirely local this week, and sellers are 
holding off, expecting an advance. The market 
is consequently nearly featureless. Winter wheat 
patents are $3 00a 75 ; City mills, $4.40@4.60 ; 
straights, $3.40@3.50, and cleara, $3.25; Sprin 
wheat patents, $4.15@4.20; strai hts, 93.708. 4 
and clears, $2.75@3.05. Rye flour is dull at 

3.10@3.25 per bbl. Cornmeal is steady, with 
eee at $2.75, and yellow Western, $2.65@ 

WHEAT AND GRAINS.—Toward the close 
spot wheat is in fair demand, and there is 
quite a shipping trade going on. The foreign 
markets have responded to the condition of the 
markets here, and they are taking advantage of 
low prices. The weather reports are very favor- 
able from the West, and dealers anticipate bet- 
ter prices than have been ruling ever since the 
Chicago bank troubles made money scarce. 
Most dealers think that the worst is over with, 
and that wheat will recover a little and hold up 
to a fair price forthe rest of the season. July 
wheat is 7344@74c.; No. 1 Northern 7244@78c.; un- 
oe red and spring, 714@724c., and No. 2 

ard winter, 73c. Corn has also rallied, and is 

There are very few 


firm and in fair demand. 
offerings, and arrivals from the West are mod- 
erate, with signs of further decrease. No. 2 
white is a ee No. 2 corn, 4944@49%c., and 
July corn, 49@4944c. Oats have been advancing 
and strengthening all along, and they close very 
firm now. The stocks are small in the country, 
and thedemand is good. Nv 2 oats are 38@39c.; 
No. 2 white, 40c., and track mixed, 38@3®¥¢c. 
Rye is weak at 57@5c. The demand is light for 
hay, but supply is moderate and prices rule at 
old figures. Prime hay is 95c.@$1; No.8 to No. 
1, 80@90c., and shipping, 75c. Straw is weak, 
with rye at 40@70c., and oat straw, 40c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The market for 
butter shows no decided improvement. Slight 
advances from day to day are generally offset 
by declines. Thearrivals are moderate, but de- 
inand does not extend beyond the point of a rise 
in values. Exporters have been trying to find a 
new market for factory abroad, and several 
hundred tubs have been shipped to Europe. 
State creamery in tubs is 20@20'¢c., and in pails, 

Western extras are 20%; firsts, 184@19k<c., 
and seconds, 17@18c. State dairy, half-firkin 
tubs are 20c. for extras, and 1844@10}¢c. for 
firsts, and 17@18c. for seconds. Welsh tubs ex- 
tras are 19c., and firsts, 18@19c. Western fac- 
tory is 13@l6c.; dairy, 14@16%c., and imitation 
creamery, 144@l7c. Cheese has n quiet. and 
with little change. Large sizes are 84@9c., 
and smali sizes, By@o%e. Best Chenango part 
skims are 544@6c., and good to prime, 34 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry has 
been in very poor demand, but for the last few 
days the market has been recovering somewhat. 
Fowls have a good demand at 1144¢@12c.: spring 
chickens, L .; but turkeys are dull at 7@8c., 
and ducks steady at 50@75c. per pair, and geese 
at $1@1.37. Pigeons are 45c. per pair. 
Dressed poultry is easy, and there is quite an 
accumulation of goods on the market. urke 
are neglected at 9@10c.; spring chickens steady 
at 20a tbe, er hb; L. I. spring ducks, 18@19c.; 
fowls, late. and squabs, $2.50@3.50 per doz. 
Eggs are in heavy receipts and _— are low. 
State and Pennsylvania new laid eggs are l5t¢c. 

r doz.; Western, loss off, 144@14}¢c.; secon 

3 per case, and Southwestern, loss off, 14c. 

oz. 

FRESH FRUITS AND BERRIES.—Old ap- 
ples are scarce, but the few remaining are quot- 
ed at $2.50@3.50 for Baldwins, and $2 .25 for 
russets. New Southern Astrachan apples are $1 
@2.25 per carrier crate. Peaches are plentiful, 
and many drag at 0c.@$2.50 per crate. Straw- 
berries are plentiful, with the range in prices 
between 3c. and 9c. for common sorts, and 10@ 
25c. for fancy up-rivers and Monmouth Hiltons 
and Irvingtons. Huckleberries are quiet at 7@ 


5, 
per 





13c. per qt., and cultivated blackberries, 8@18c. 
Fancy black cherries are 12214c. per ®; red and 


white, 8@10c. Watermelons are $18@90 per 100. 
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Stbsolutely 
Pure 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
« Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
; 106 Wall St., New York. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N.Y. 








i! OFFER 
Commercial paper, which I have constantly on hand, 
in amounts ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, secured by 
best of endorsements and collateral sec iy ! bearing 
8 and 10 per cent. interest, running from sixty days 
to six months. Corre spondenc 6 8 licited, 
Ref’s.—First Nat'l Bank, Duluth, Minn, 
Merchants’ Nat'l Bank, Sc. Paul, Minn. 


Merchanis’ Bank, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 
People’s Bank, Waseca, Mi! 
Second National Bank, Monmouth, 
A. C. JAMISON, 
7,8 Mesaba Block, _Datuth, Minn, 


Tl. 
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(38 Miles an Hour : 
On a Bicycle—= 


This is faster time than was ever | 


Ne 


rreerararaa% | 








made on a bicycle, but the 


“Sterling” or Union will come % 


as near it as any wheels on earth. = 

Renshaw won a $750 piano— % 
the first prize—in the great $° 
158 »@ 


Pode 


Denver race run May 30. 
starters. 

These machines are built lik 
a watch, and are the standard 
high-grade machines of 1893. 


0 


PO YEE EEE LE 


Call and see them. 


STOKES MFG. CO., 


293 WABASH AV., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Os ey PP RRA AG 


A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


i 
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A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH, 








25 eames a Bot le ‘by all Drugs. — 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 
, ) ath at 





Hat aii: 
For American and 
European Travel. 
Broadway,bet. ,Corclande & Liberty Sts. 


preadway, bet Great Jones Sts. 
Sixth Ave., between 40th and 41st Sts. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 





161 
688 
70158 





FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Spaulding & Co. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Gold and Si 


Iver Smiths. 


CHICAGO. 


Chicago 


Possesses many 


attractions for visitors 


besides the Great Exposition. Lovers of 
the beautiful in Solid Silverware, Diamonds, 
Precious Stones, Jewelry, Clocks and Objets 
d’Art, will find our store an exhibit well 
worth a portion of their sight-seeing 


time, 


Our ‘‘ Suggestion Book,” which we mail free upon application, will aid 


distant purchasers in making selections, 


36 Ave. “a Opera 
Paris 


ESTERBROOK 





State and Jackson Sts. 
Chicago 


* PENS ~<a 


26 JOHN ST.. 5 JOHN ST.. NY. THE BEST MADE. 








We offer the Choicest Stock for) 





i ne Clothing Men and Boys at the Lowest Prices.) 


Large and attractive assortment 
for custom orders, including the 
choice styles of all markets. 


Piece Goods 








‘lerical Clothing 


Cleric 


Special attention given to the 
manufacture of Cassocks and 


al Clothing. 


Uniform Discount to Clergymen. 








wear 


umishing Goods 


Fine 
Imported and Domestic Under. 


Dress Shirts to order. 


in best qualities. 


Neckwear in New and Elegant Designs. 





Devlin&Co. 


44 EAST 14th ST. UNION SQUARE. 





The si sun shines for all 









will. 
facturing 


They are 
ing desired. 


195 and 197 





ae 





‘MW.SOHNG HIG CO. 
ILEY’S 


ht-spreading Si 

















= Practical, aalviiie 


nigger Book 





FREE e tested reci 
Bound in cloth. Don’t fai 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. City, N.Y. 


but it won't heat your house in winter. 
We have had fifty years’ experience manu- 


Our Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO. 


= —— 

his = oh ing mdy be easily applied by unskilled Workmen. 

- yer It ismore durable than tin and costs ebout one hall as mauck. 

POS /t has been in-use lor thirty hve years by maay well known mana- 

Jacturers and large corporations throughout the United States. 
SAMPLES, PRICES && FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 





Containing ig Bp 2,500 
to get the 


Our heaters 


heating apparatus. We give you your 


choice of method. We manufacture 
Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
Setter send for it, indicating manner of heat- 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


Lake St. 207, 209, and 211 Water St, 


NEW YORK. 






Ry 'S) 


(~~ 


JERSEY CITY * CHICAGO 
" BOSTON + ATLANTA 


WEW YORK - 
PHUADELPHIA * 


Randel,Baremore &Billings, 
IMPORTERS AND } ' DIAMONDS 


CUTTERS OF 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 

FINE PEARLS A SPECIALTY. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, 

IN THE LATEST DESIGNS. 

Goods sent for Selection to Respensible Parties. 
58 Nassau St. and 20 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
My =WIF YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
Buys s $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working, reliable, 


finely finished, ad: 










Low Estimates, 
Careful Service. 
Reliable Dealing, 


ferattertes. Todd's Aare agen 


Boston 


with a complete set of the latest im: 
E. Each machine 





ry, save sn 
"OXFORD MFG. CO., se 55 Chicago, lll, 


“SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 










Pimples, blotches 
and eruptions com- 
pletely vanish before 
a steady use of 


Beecham’s 
(vewscuray Dills 


(Tasteless) 
and health again * 
glows in the pure skin 
and clear complexion. 


25 cents a box. 













House | 
Furnishing. 
Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 


Fine China and Glass, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE. 





JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


" 537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
RHEUMATISM 


NEURALGIA,SCIATICA, The best remedy yet 
found, Simple but effective. Safe and agreeable to 
take. Easyto make ; no cooking. Kecipe, with full 
directions, sent postpaid for 1. Write name lainly. 
Elaine Co., Box 240, Watertown, ass. 


AWNINGS FOR HOUSE AND COTTAGE 
From $3.50 and upwards. 
Lawn Tents, $7.00. Surf Tents, $12.00. 


Flags and Bunting and Yacht Sails. 
Send for Catalogue. Mail orders a specialty. 





S. S. THORP & CO., 
20 Fulton St. 9 New York. 


LEZ, 4% 
WHIT ame 
Wie buns st. “9 


~ WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MEDD t. ET OWN: 












Pune... - ~All 
87 John St., New _ and 
197 Lake St., Chica; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
umes 


Hydrants, gn cae Washers, 


w. orksFounded in 1832 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
vosition at Paris, France, in 
867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
and’ Centennial Exhibition, 
876, 





COFFEE; ‘“‘IMPERIAL COBAN,”’’ Better than 
Mocha andJava,fresh roasted, never varies. 


5and 10 pound packages, 400, a pound, sent by express. 
Coban Coffee Company, ¥9 Front St., New York. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 














like the paper sent. 








THE INDEPENDENT Press, 4] anNb 48 GoLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 











